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SIR  HENRY  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 

History  will  deal  generously  with  the  Liberal  Leader  who  has 
passed  away.  He  had  never  made  a  real  enemy.  He  had 
outlived  bitter  but  transient  prejudices.  His  memory  will  outlive 
the  few  that  linger  still. 

Mr.  Asquith’s  brief  words  of  deep  emotion  on  April  6th — “  in 
the  annals  of  our  country  there  is  no  man  who,  after  long  years 
spent  in  the  thick  of  public  contention,  ever  laid  down  the  highest 
office  under  the  Crown  more  universally  and  more  deservedly 
beloved  ” — went  straight  to  the  hearts  of  the  House  of  C’ommons. 

The  magnittcent  panegyric  he  delivered  a  few  days  later — 
perhaps  the  noblest  and  most  generous  tribute  rendered  to  any 
great  man  by  his  successor  in  the  memory  of  living  Members  of 
Parliament,  was  at  once  the  most  striking  instance  of  the  new 
harmony  of  Liberalism  in  which  have  sunk  to  unending  silence 
the  last  vibrations  of  old  discords  now  gone  for  ever,  and  a  most 
suggestive  and  subtly  beautiful  analysis  of  a  strong  and  attractive 
character,  well  worthy  still  closer  study. 

Sir  Henry’s  career  was  one  continuous  expansion  of  iier- 
sonal  influence,  of  the  [xrwer  to  guide  men,  shape  policies, 
determine  events.  What  was  the  secret  of  the  personal 
triumph  of  a  man  in  whom  many  only  saw  a  plain,  sound  adminis¬ 
trator,  a  man  of  good  sense  and  presumable  sincerity,  but  nothing 
more?  Native  shrew- dness  he  had,  and  kindly  tact,  a  thoughtful 
consideration  for  others,  patience  with  the  tiresome,  playfulness 
with  the  obstinate,  a  quiet  resourcefulness,  made  attractive  by  a 
dry  vein  of  humour.  These  were  surface  qualities  of  the  man — 
visible,  tangible,  effective,  everywhere  and  in  everything  he  did 
and  said.  Such  virtues  opcm  ways  through  tight  places,  and  brush 
aside  obstacles — are  useful,  but  not  first  causes  of  leadership  of 
men.  But  in  his  case  these  qualities  were  a  pleasant  veneer 
over  a  nature  of  singularly  fine  grain  within,  of  extra- 
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ordinary  strength,  tenacity,  and  courage.  He  was  a  stron<f 
man,  and  all  the  stronger  because  he  did  not  let  his  strength 
be  seen,  or  felt,  till  it  had  become,  in  fact,  irresistible.  And  this 
was  not  from  guile,  though  he  was  one  of  the  keenest  readers  of 
human  motive  the  present  writer  has  ever  known.  It  was  rather 
from  a  sane  instinct  of  how  force  had  best  be  applied,  and  from 
an  innate  dislike  of  overbearing  and  ostentatious  ways. 

No  man  more  cordially  disliked  publicity,  or  was  more 
disinclined  to  do  or  say  anything  which  it  was  not  indispensable 
to  do  or  say.  In  criticising  others  he  was  always  restrained, 
never  unkind.  His  humour  w'as  dry  and  might  be  caustic,  but 
it  was  gently  used.  The  nearest  approach  to  sharp  condemnation 
was  as  to  some  modern  developments  of  the  Press.  He  was 
re^xjHed  by  the  inquisitive  search  for  “  copy  ”  in  the  lobbies— not 
without  intolerance  of  the  grotesque  types  of  self-advertisement 
and  the  insistent  clamour  for  notoriety  of  the  day. 

The  present  writer  first  met  Sir  Henry  at  the  dinner  given  to 
him  by  the  Reform  Club,  when  he  became  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland.  Taking  charge  of  that  mercurial  people  at  a  moment 
when  every  nerve  wms  quivering  with  the  overstrain  of  agitation, 
coercion,  misunderstanding,  exaggeration,  and  exasperation,  his 
influence  was  hypnotic,  not  to  say  soporific.  The  storms  raged, 
the  waves  broke,  but  the  house  on  the  rock  stood  firm.  As  he 
put  it  himself  in  quaint  irony  :  “  They  thought  it  best  to  try  the 
stupidest  of  all  stupid  Scotchmen  for  the  job.” 

His  toughness,  unobtrusive  but  unshakable,  showed  itself  over 
the  ”  cordite  ”  defeat  in  1895.  Groups  of  old  Members,  men  of 
experience  and  weight  in  Party  counsels,  gathered  round  him  that 
evening  and  next  day,  urging  the  haphazard  nature  of  the  fatal 
division,  the  sound  policy  of  reinstating  the  vote,  and  postponing 
to  a  more  favourable  moment  the  break  up  and  the  dissolution. 
Sir  Henry  playfully  parried  each  argument.  He  was  genial,  he 
wms  almost  gay,  but  he  would  have  none  of  it. 

A  startlingly  exact  analysis  of  his  powers,  and  forecast  of  his 
future,  by  an  unknown  writer  in  the  Spectator,  in  1894,  before 
he  came  much  to  the  front,  has  just  now  recalled  itself  to  many 
minds.  The  point  of  the  article  was  the  masterfulness  of  the 
man,  and  his  skill  in  getting  his  own  way  by  “  lying  low.” 
That  is  just  the  quality  of  which  we  have  had  innumerable  illustra¬ 
tions  since  then. 

Like  Lord  Spencer,  in  the  long  period  of  jealousies  and  heart¬ 
burnings,  and  embittered  and  seemingly  implacable  intrigues 
which  followed  Mr.  Gladstone’s  retirement,  and  became  aggra¬ 
vated  almost  to  Party  disruption  after  Lord  Rosebery’s  withdrawal 
in  1896,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  was  ever  tolerant, 
tactful,  loyal,  and  persistently  cautious  to  the  verge  of  reticence. 
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He  had  been  an  old  Liberal  of  an  advanced,  but  not  extravagant, 
type.  He  had,  without  undue  fuss,  “  found  salvation  ”  in  accept¬ 
ing  Mr.  Gladstone’s  policy  of  Home  Rule.  He  was  of  the  sch(X)l 
of  Peace,  Retrenchment,  and  Reform,  and  a  Radical  as  regards 
Education  and  the  Land. 

But  the  back-bench  Liberal  hardly  understood,  and  did  not 
quite  venture  to  predict  what  course  he  might  adopt  as  regards 
Party  difficulties,  even  when  he  had  shown  his  distrust  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  and  his  dislike  of  the  ^xilicy  of  the  Jameson  Raid. 

When,  in  the  autumn  of  1898,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  worn 
out  with  disappointment,  ended  the  intolerable  strain,  and,  in  a 
memorable  interchange  of  letters  with  iMr.  Morley,  threw  asule 
his  nominal  leadership,  and  Sir  Henry’s  name  was  put  forward, 
it  was  at  first  received  wdth  some  misgivings  by  advanced  men, 
still  for  a  while  eager  to  summon  back  Mr.  Gladstone’s  veteran 
lieutenant,  and  it  was  not  till  Mr.  iMorley  himself  had  assured 
them  that  the  selection  was  in  harmony  wdth  Sir  William 
Harcourt ’s  own  wish,  that  this  strong  group  began  to  concur  in 
the  hope  that  Sir  Henry  might  prove  a  real  peacemaker  and  re¬ 
constructor  of  Party  unity.  Few  then  had  in  the  least  appraised 
his  fitness  for  leadership,  or  had  any  clear  view  of  the  policy  his 
election  as  leader  might  open  up. 

His  first  efforts  were  painstaking,  sincere,  and  genial,  but  not 
specially  brilliant.  His  men  liked  him  because  they  were  being 
led  against  the  enemy,  not  goaded  into  internecine  feuds.  Debates 
pained  in  direct  force,  spirits  began  again  to  rise.  In  the  country 
the  effect  was  still  more  marked.  The  first  six  months  of  1899 
yielded  victory  after  victory  in  by-elections.  The  tide  was  turning, 
and  with  it  rose  the  first  wmve  of  popularity  for  the  new  leader. 

It  w’as  a  short  spell  of  sunshine,  fortunate  for  Sir  Henry,  still 
more  fortunate  for  the  Party.  He  got  a  good  start,  and  used 
effectively  this  fair  chance  to  win  a  hold  on  the  hearts  of  his 
followers,  before  the  Boer  War  came  and  set  the  old  feud.s  going 
within  the  Liberal  camp  worse  than  ever. 

It  is  the  supreme  issues  which  strike  to  the  heart  of  things  that 
sift  out  the  strong  and  brave,  and  impose  the  real  tests  of  sagacity 
and  judgment. 

Every  one  knew  that  Campbell-Bannerman  was  in  sympathy 
with  the  financial  and  foreign  policy  of  Peel  and  Gladstone,  that 
the  spirit  of  Jingoism  and  aggression  had  repelled  him,  and  that 
he  had  no  room  nor  patience  for  crooked  and  evasive  policies. 
He  was  a  straight,  sober-minded,  sincere  man  of  good  .sense. 
But  he  had  been  singularly  cautious  over  the  South  African 


Committee  business. 

Few  but  intimate  friends  realised  that  his  attitude  was  one  of 
reasoned  condemnation  of  the  whole  course  of  the  transactions 
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from  the  outset  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  manipulation  of  South 
African  problems  in  1895,  down  to  the  peace  of  Vereeniging,  and 
that  he  had  never  wavered,  and  would  never  waver  from  this 
attitude.  Few  gave  him  credit  for  the  clear  and  unhesitating 
conception  of  the  true  policy  for  South  Africa  that  he  is  now 
known  to  have  formed  from  the  events  of  1881  down  to  the 
final  completion  of  the  new  Constitutions  granting  complete  self- 
government  to  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Eiver  Colony. 

Now  that  it  all  stands  out  in  full  relief,  and  the  hour  of  passion 
is  long  since  passed,  history  has  found  in  him  one  more  of  the 
finest  examples  of  acumen,  patient  courage,  and  resolute  con¬ 
sistency — a  solid  block  of  sound  human  thought  and  action,  un¬ 
breakable  and  untarnishable. 

But,  in  1899,  he  had  much  more  than  one  thing  to  think  about 
and  accomplish.  He  was  not  only  a  strong  man,  instinct  with 
conviction  which  he  was  ready  to  give  effect  to,  at  the  right  time, 
w'ith  all  the  force  and  fearlessness  of  his  nature.  He  was  also 
the  elected  leader  of  a  Party  riven  from  top  to  bottom  by  views 
absolutely  contradictory  as  to  these  events,  and  as  to  the  policy 
necessary  for  South  Africa.  He  was  the  moderator,  the  con¬ 
ciliator  of  discordant  sections,  entrusted  with  the  supreme  duty 
of  somehow  keeping  them  together — sometime  or  other  once  more 
to  be  marshalled  and  disciplined  and  put  in  battle  array  for  Liberal 
progress.  And  he  was  also  a  great  patriot,  and  he  had  been  a 
War  Secretary  himself,  according  to  Ijord  Wolseley  the  best  since 
Cardw^ell,  under  wLom  he  had  won  his  official  spurs. 

It  was  not  the  least  brilliant  of  his  triumphs  that  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  was  in  those  three  years  able  to  meet 
loyally  and  effectively  all  these  four  groups  of  obligations, 
while  remaining  simply  and  honestly  tnie  to  his  own  convictions 
throughout.  To  those  w’ho  knew  him  well,  his  coolness,  his 
indifference  to  ill-thought-out  criticism,  his  balance  and  modera¬ 
tion  were  as  striking  as  the  depth  and  warmth  of  passionately 
felt  conviction  more  and  more  revealed  to  those  who  really  could 
measure  the  force  and  the  self-restraint  of  such  a  man. 

To  his  temperament  it  mattered  nothing  whether  the  cari¬ 
caturist  pictured  him  as  “  Humpty  Dumpty,”  or  the  man  in  the 
street  hinted  irreverently  at  “  sitting  on  the  fence.” 

He  won  his  w*ay  through  it  all,  through  veiled  distrust,  through 
contemptuous  abuse  and  bitter  obloquy,  in  an  atmosphere  often 
suggestive  of  scheming  disloyalty,  wnth  perfect  equanimity  and 
unw'earied  patience.  There  was  no  swerving  of  purpose ;  there 
w^as  unlimited  consideration  for  all  wdth  whom  and  for  whom 
he  had  to  work,  whatever  their  views,  and  w'hether  they  were  loyal 
but  over-insistent  friends,  or  discontented  sceptics  not  indisposed 
to  trip  him  up. 
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He  was  ever  sympathetic,  uniformly  imperturbable.  Deputa¬ 
tions  of  fervent  “  Pro- Boers  ”  would  come  to  bis  big  room  at 
the  House,  or  be  received  in  his  library  in  Grosvenor  Place. 
They  would  urge  more  decisive  action  in  debate  in  the  House, 
or  at  some  meeting  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation — imperilled 
as  in  those  years  it  often  was  by  speeches  and  motions  which 
strained  its  cohesion  almost  to  breaking-point.  Sir  Henry  in¬ 
variably  dissuaded  from  extreme  courses,  with  a  gentle  firmness 
all  his  own. 

He  was  equally  undisturbed  by  bitter  criticisms  in  the  Press, 
and  by  hostile  whisperings  of  lobby  coteries.  He  w’as  well  aware 
of  all  that  went  on,  of  much  that  was  said  night  after  night  in 
those  troubled  years.  He  bore  no  malice,  he  made  no  protest, 
even  when  he  and  his  Whip  found  themselves  in  opposite  lobbies. 
He  was  never  flurried,  never  irritated.  Keen  as  could  be  the  edge 
of  his  sarcasm,  caustic  as  could  be  his  irony,  it  may  be  affirmed 
with  absolute  accuracy  that  he  was  never  tempted  in  debate,  or 
in  private  talk,  to  words  of  bitter  condemnation. 

When  any  occasion  led  him  to  discuss  w  ith  his  intimate  friends 
the  words  or  acts  of  those  who,  without  extravagance,  might 
be  assumed  to  be  hostile,  he  was  never  tempted  to  recrimination, 
but  would  often  dwell  playfully  on  their  conspicuous  abilities  and 
attractive  qualities. 

Doubtless  this  w^as  due  in  part  to  his  being  a  philosopher  and 
optimist,  a  Democritus  of  politics,  who,  without  betraying  himself, 
could  delicately  appreciate  and  weigh  motives,  and  gently  smile 
over  weakness  and  unwisdom ;  but  it  was  far  more  due  to 
the  genuine  magnanimity  that  belongs  only  to  the  strongest 
characters. 

He  always  “  played  the  game.”  His  sense  of  fairness  was  not 
restricted  to  his  own  Party.  A  bright  light  was  thrown  on  his 
sense  of  honour  by  his  swordplay  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  on 
Mr.  Robson’s  amendment  to  the  Address  in  1904.  For  four  whole 
years  Sir  Henry  had  scrupulously  abstained  from  a  crushing 
retort  he  might  make  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  bitter  sneers  and 
vehement  denunciations,  because  it  was  confidential.  When  a 
few’  unguarded  words  of  challenge  and  rash  taunts  gave  the  chance 
at  last.  Sir  Henry  blandly  asked,  ”  Does  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
refer  to  the  conversation  I  had  with  him  at  that  time,  and  the 
correspondence  that  followed,  and  will  he  absolve  me  from  any 
condition  of  confidence  in  regard  to  it?”  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
visibly  disconcerted,  had  to  assent.  Next  day  the  country  learned 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  tried  to  get  the  Liberal  leader  to  accept 
joint  responsibility  in  1899  for  the  military  measures  with  w’hich 
he  was  backing  up  his  ”  new  diplomacy.”  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
naively  urged:  “You  need  not  be  alarmed.  There  will  be  no 
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fighting.  We  are  playing  a  game  of  bluff.”  Yes!  a  little 
bi  avado,  and  he  would  get  his  way  with  the  muddle-headed  and 
easily  intimidated  Kruger  I 

A  few  light  touches  as  courteous  as  they  w^ere  unanswerable  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  stood  convicted  of  having  involved  the  two 
countries  in  loss  and  misery  by  inconceivable  miscalculation. 

At  first  the  w’ar  was  to  him  needless  and,  therefore,  unjust. 

‘  ‘  The  difference  betw'een  a  five  and  a  seven  years’  franchise  was 
not  worth  the  bones  of  a  single  British  Grenadier.”  We  had 
no  right  to  complain.  In  face  of  the  Jameson  Eaid,  it  was  ‘‘  idle 
to  talk  of  Boer  conspiracies.”  “  The  negotiations  pointed  to 
IK'ace,  but  the  Government  worked  hand  and  glove  with  those 
who  meant  war,  and  not  peace,  all  the  time.” 

In  turning  over  the  old  speeches — speeches  which  should  be 
gathered  and  given  to  the  world  in  connected  form,  one  is  struck 
every w'here  with  the  lucid,  fearless  dissection  of  the  bottom 
facts  out  of  which  the  whole  business  sprang,  and  with  the  sanity 
and  breadth  of  the  handling  of  each  new  controversial  issue.  He 
saw  things  as  they  were,  and  would  be,  and  must  be,  and  was 
warj^ed  wdth  no  partisan,  or  extremist,  or  interested  considera¬ 
tions.  He  was,  to  q^uote  his  words  at  Birmingham,  a  “  common- 
sense  Imperialist,”  aiming  at  “  the  happiness  of  our  owm  people 
by  developing  the  resources  of  the  Empire,  by  securing  our  trade 
rights,  and  by  cultivating  close,  cordial,  and  active  relations  with 
all  the  branches  of  the  British  family  throughout  the  world.” 

He  would  have  none  of  the  new  style  of  Imperialism — “this 
desire  to  annex,  to  assert  claims,  to  espouse  causes,  provided  only 
we  secure  tangible  and  manifest  advantages  to  the  Empire.” 
“  In  all  that,”  he  w'ent  on,  “  there  is  no  word  of  right  or  wrong, 
of  justice  or  injustice.”  “  The  Ten  Commandments  have  simply 
dropped  out.” 

Commenting  on  the  methods  of  the  Khaki  Election  of  1900  at 
Dundee  in  November,  1900,  he  said  :  “  He  had  had  his  full  share 
of  knocks  and  buffeting  in  the  mMee  of  the  election,  and  of 
odium  and  obloquy  in  the  Press  and  on  the  platform.  His  Party 
were  exhilarated  enthusiasts,  full  of  faith,  and  also  full  of  hope, 
and  exercising  as  much  of  the  third  virtue  of  charity  towards  our 
political  opponents  as  our  recollection  of  the  scandalous  and  un¬ 
exampled  tactics  emploj^ed  against  us  will  allow  us  to  retain.” 
“  ....  as  soon  as  the  excitement  of  war  has  passed  away,  our 
opinion  will  be  that  of  the  country  at  large.” 

He  bantered  the  Imperialists  on  taking  themselves  too 
seriously,  and  assuming  that  those  who  took  another  view  of  the 
war  were  disloyal,  and  wished  success  to  the  enemies  of  their 
country.”  On  the  contrary,  “if  a  man  holds  the  strong  opinion 
that  his  country  is  taking  a  wrong  step,  on  any  great  question 
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of  public  policy,  disloyalty  on  his  part  lies  in  the  holding  of  his 
tongue.”  ”  To  what  extravagances  the  heavy  fumes  of  a  fer¬ 
mented  and  half-digested  doctrine  may  lead  honest  and  simple- 
minded  men  !  ’  ’ 

As  for  Lord  Eosebery  himself,  ‘‘our  attitude  and  our  policy 
has  been  and  is  the  ‘open  door,’  ”  .  .  .  ‘‘  but  you  may  be  quite 
sure  that  if  Lord  Eosebery  enters  public  life  again,  he  will  come 
,  back,  not  as  the  head  of  a  section,  but  to  the  whole  Liberal  Party, 

fj  with  all  its  healthy  shades  of  opinion,  which  are,  after  all,  only 

4  indications  of  a  healthy  intelligence — shades  of  opinion  not  nearly 

.|  so  deep  in  colour  and  so  diversified  as  they  were  when  Lord 

Palmerston  and  Ijord  John  Eussell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
were  able  to  work  with  them.” 

If  you  look  at  every  phase  and  stage  of  the  shifting  scenes 
of  the  past  seven  years,  that  was  the  temper  in  which  he 
f  tried  to  lead.  He  may  have  been  responsible  for  bad  metaphors, 
like  other  people.  There  were  too  many  ‘‘  tabernacles,”  as  there 
were  too  many  ‘‘  clean  slates,”  in  those  days.  But  was  it  wholly 
his  fault  that  some  people  went  out  ploughing  ‘‘  lonely  furrows?  ” 

As  it  was,  his  position  was  not  easy.  Leagues  to  the  right  of 
him,  leagues  to  the  left  of  him,  an  unscrupulous,  unsparing  enemy 
in  front,  insidious  in  its  efforts  to  foment  Liberal  dissensions, 
and  to  dictate  the  policy,  the  attitude,  even  the  personality  and 
the  tenure  of  office  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

‘‘In  all  these  schemes,”  was  his  reply,  ‘‘one  thing  is  left  out 
of  account — the  inherent  vitality  and  honest  force  of  the  old 
Liberal  Party  to  which  you  and  I  belong.  It  will  be  too  much 
for  all  these  schemers.  What  we  want  in  the  Liberal  Party  is 
not  to  suit  our  enemies,  but  to  suit  ourselves.  It  is  not  division, 
but  cohesion  ;  it  is  not  jealousy,  but  co-operation.  I  have  no 
object  in  public  life,  still  more  in  the  position  I  hold,  save  to 
maintain  the  great  and  beneficent  principles  of  our  Party,  to 
preserve  its  position  as  a  mighty  instrument  for  the  good  of  our 
common  country.” 

Rut  the  scene  darkened.  Instead  of  the  conciliation  which 
was  within  reach  directly  after  Lord  Eoberts’s  decisive  victories, 
there  was  to  be  ‘‘  no  shred  of  independence  ” — the  Boers  were  to 
be  coerced  to  unconditional  submission  by  the  burning  of  farms, 
by  the  harrying  of  women  and  children  into  concentration  camps, 
where  thousands  perished  from  bad  food  and  insanitary  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  justice,  the  necessity  of  the  wmr,  had  been,  to  some  extent, 
an  abstract  issue.  Here  we  came  straight  on  the  living  sentiment 
of  humanity.  And  here  it  wms  that  his  friends  were  made  to 
feel  for  the  first  time  the  real  greatness  of  our  leader.  The  grave 
earnestness  of  his  condemnation  of  the  impolicy  of  destroying 
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the  homes  of  brave  enemies  because  they  were  enemies,  and 
because  they  were  brave,  banishing,  as  it  did,  the  hope  of  early, 
or  of  any  settlement ;  his  warm-hearted  protest  against  ‘  ‘  cruel 
proceedings — loathed  by  the  officers  and  men  who  had  to  take 
part  in  them” — started  the  session  of  1901  on  a  new,  a  higher 
plane. 

With  midsummer  came  the  famous  ”  Reform  Union  ”  Dinner. 
No  one  then  present  will  ever  forget  that  dramatic  scene.  “  When 
they  challenged  the  policy  of  crushing  men  they  had  got  down, 
the  policy  of  wdiolesale  destruction,  the  policy  of  concentration 
camps  for  which  they  had  denounced  Spain,  they  were  told,  ‘  war 
is  war.’  ”  But  ”  when  one  came  to  ask  about  what  was  going 
on,  one  was  told  that  no  war  was  going  on — that  it  was  not 
war !  ” 

A  silent  pause,  and  then  the  deep  note  of  passionate  feeling 
hardly  repressed — “When,  then,  is  w^ar  not  war? — When  it  is 
carried  on  by  methods  of  barbarism  in  South  Africa.” 

“  It  may  not  be  the  deliberate  policy  of  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  the  policy  of  the  writers  in  the  Press  who  support 
them,  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  what  is  being  done  at  this  moment 
in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  this  most  humane  and 
Christian  nation.  .  .  .  The  inhumanity  of  what  is  going  on  is 
only  equalled  by  its  infatuation.” 

The  note  of  virile  humanity  thus  struck,  and  struck  again  and 
again — more  lightly,  but  not  less  effectively — in  more  than 
one  great  public  meeting  later  on  in  that  year  gave  him  his  first 
real  hold  on  the  deeper  Liberal  sentiment  through  the  country, 
and  made  him,  in  his  way,  a  new  leader  of  men,  like  Bright  and 
Gladstone.  He  sometimes  dwelt  on  this  change,  this  new  hold  on 
the  imagination  of  the  people,  in  talks  with  his  intimates.  But 
it  widened  the  rift  in  the  lute. 

Another  meeting  of  the  Party  was  called  in  July  at  the  Reform 
Club  to  secure  unity,  to  reconstruct,  if  possible,  some  common 
ground  for  Party  policy.  It  was  a  singular  scene.  The  little 
platform  in  the  smoking-room  on  which  Sir  Henry’s  chair  was 
placed  was  visibly  unsteady.  A  cynical  Imperialist  said  to  the 
writer,  “  There,  you  see  how  things  will  go  !  ” 

But,  although  the  lines  of  policy  which  Sir  Henry  put  forward 
with  utmost  moderation  of  statement  w’ere  not  frankly  accepted 
by  the  Imperialist  leaders,  wdio  claimed  complete  freedom  of 
judgment  and  action,  the  meeting  was  decisive  as  a  rcassertion, 
and  a  final  reassertion  of  his  leadership. 

An  amusing  illustration  of  Sir  Henry’s  strength  and  of  his 
foresight  recurs  to  memory.  That  very  evening,  at  a  great 
reception,  one  of  his  most  eager  supporters,  with  maladroit 
goodwill,  expressed  regret  that  the  Imperialists  had  not 
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j  accepted  the  offered  terms.  Sir  Henry’s  only  reply  was  to  draw 
himself  up  to  his  full  height,  give  his  friend  a  full,  deep  look, 

^  and  then  pass  on,  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  a  subtle,  ironical, 
though  kindly  smile.  Yes,  he  was  a  strong  man.  He  knew  when 
I  he  had  won,  and  when  he  was  going  to  win,  all  along  the  line. 

In  the  many  delightful  episodes  of  the  past  two  years  of  unity 
I  and  forceful  leadership,  when  the  last  echoes  of  old  disputes  had 
been  stilled,  when  patient  strength  and  generous  kindliness  had 
j  won  complete  hold  on  all  who  worked  with  him,  perhaps  the  most 

f  beautiful  of  all  was  in  the  debate  on  the  right  of  capture  at  sea 

Ion  the  Address  this  year.  The  old  phrase,  “methods  of  bar¬ 
barism,’’  got  entwined  into  the  arguments,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
standing  at  the  table  beside  his  chief,  replied,  “I  have  always 
assumed  that  that  phrase  was  used  not  in  an  ethical  sense,  but  from 
j  the  point  of  view  of  humanity.  During  the  Boer  War,  when  that 
f  expression  was  used,  and  the  Prime  Minister  will  correct  me  if  I 
am  wrong,  events  were  taking  place  in  South  Africa  which  had 
raised  far  more  than  ethical  considerations.  Certainly,  the  phrase 
was  accepted  at  the  time  as  having  been  used  in  the  interests  of 
'  humanity,  and  the  results  which  followed,  and  the  intention 

which  w'as  shown  after  that  phrase  had  been  used,  were  directed 
to  the  interests  of  humanity.” 

The  brilliant  young  Foreign  Secretary,  bending  with  gentle, 
almost  tender  courtesy  over  his  aged  and  already  stricken  chief 
in  this  final  assent  to  a  generous  idea,  daringly  expressed  and  as 
sharply  challenged  in  that  old,  far-off  time  of  estrangement,  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  whose  hearts  w'ere  stirred  by  Sir 
Edward’s  wise  and  thoughtful  w^ords.  It  w'as  the  crowning  vindi- 
I  cation  of  a  brave,  nobly  human  character,  whose  persistent  forct' 
for  good  had  won  in  the  end  the  true  ascendency  of  moral 
greatness. 

Equally  striking  has  been  the  close  sympathy  with  Mr.  Haldane 
in  his  Army  scheme.  Old  criticisms  and  differences  had  passed 
out  of  memory.  There  was  the  common  ground  that  Sir  Henry 
had  been  trained  under  the  eye  of  Cardwell,  and  had  been  himself 
also  responsible  for  the  system  out  of  which  Ylr.  Haldane  has  been 
evolving — in  his  “  Territorial  Force  ” — the  new  model  based  on 
the  old  lines. 

Sir  Henry,  as  a  speaker,  was  like  no  one  else.  His  methods, 
his  close  adherence  to  notes,  which  often  he  seemed  to  use  as  if 
to  fan  his  face,  his  measured  and  at  times  hesitating  delivery, 
have  been  criticised,  and  with  a  singular  lack  of  perspicuity. 
After  all,  he  had  most  strikingly  “  les  qmlites  de  ses  defauts/’ 
If  the  word  was  sought,  and  came  slowly,  it  wms  alw^ays  the 
right  word,  if  the  phrase  took  time  to  develop,  it  always  hit  the 
exact  point  to  be  driven  home. 
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It  is  amusing  to  recall  how  keen  observers  of  men  and  thinf^s 
III  Westminster  used  to  say  four  or  five  years  ago,  “  C.-B.  has 
(lone  admirably  for  keeping  his  Party  together  in  Opposition,  but 
he  could  never  lead  the  House  !  ’  ’  But  if  he  did  well  in  Opposi¬ 
tion,  what  did  he  not  do  in  full  command  of  a  huge  majority? 

It  was  in  his  later  years  that  he  made  all  the  best  speeches  of 
his  life,  improving,  increasing  in  subtle  power,  in  brilliancy  of 
style,  in  persuasive  argument  month  by  month. 

There  was  the  same  misgiving  as  to  the  wisdom  of  promptly 
forming  his  Ministry  in  December,  1905.  Again,  he  outwitted 
his  critics — sailed  by  them  gently,  visibly,  in  the  triumph  of 
January,  1906. 

There  was  the  same  dread  that  his  voice,  his  Parliamentary 
style  could  not  command  the  vast  audience  in  the  Albert  Hall. 
But  rarely  has  any  leader  got  so  quickly  in  touch  with  those 
he  addressed  by  clean-cut  phrases  straight  into  the  heart  of  each 
subject,  and  so  sw'ept  his  hearers  on  to  deep  and  concentrated 
enthusiasm  by  quickening  their  sense  of  his  comprehensive  and 
balanced  powmr. 

Some  undiscerning  persons  in  the  Press  wanted  to  send  him  to 
the  chill  silence  of  the  Lords,  but  took  nothing  for  their  pains. 
Sir  Henry  at  every  turn  up.set  and  confuted  his  critics,  and  gave 
those  who  had  faith  even  more  than  they  hoped  for.  These 
are  rather  notable  qualities  for  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  He  was  one  of  those  strong 
men,  the  rarest  of  beings  in  these  times  of  vulgar  and  frantic 
self-advertisement,  who  doubtless  loved  power  keenly  enough,  but 
really  hated  even  to  be  thought  to  “pose  ”  for  a  single  instant. 
Such  men  are  often  and  not  unnaturally  incomprehensible  to  the 
baser  types  of  mind. 

In  the  last  Parliament  it  was  amusing  to  watch  his  patient 
imperturbability  when  internipted  by  irreverent  young  Tory  bloods 
with  hot  heads  and  sluggish  perceptions,  and  the  playful  smile  as 
he  waited  quietly  to  put  in  some  good-natured  but  unanswer¬ 
able  repartee. 

In  the  present  Parliament  he  delighted  the  whole  house 
by  the  many  quaint  and  quiet  flashes  of  humour  with  which 
he  put  the  extinguisher  on  blundering  and  tactless  questioners. 
Yes!  he  could  lead.  In  his  own  way,  and  not  the  worst 
■way,  he  was  a  consummate  Parliamentarian.  No  great,  com- 
]X)site  majority  has  ever  been  led  more  effectively,  or  been  kept 
in  better  heart. 

And  for  his  speaking,  careful  preparation  means  respect  for 
oneself  and  respect  for  one’s  audience.  That  was  the  secret  of 
the  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Genius  is  an  infinite  capacity 
for  taking  pains.  In  few  of  his  speeches  will  you  find  passages 
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1  of  sublime  beauty  as  in  John  Bright’s,  or  of  passionate  eloquence 
as  in  Gladstone’s,  but  for  absolute  grasp,  searching  insight, 
h  breadth  and  sanity  of  view,  close  reasoning,  precision,  and  felicity 

f  of  phrasing,  and  for  the  delicate  swwdjday  of  sarcasm,  pungent, 

I  but  kindly,  and  effective  for  attack  or  defence,  the  speeches  of  our 

I  late  leader  will  be  placed  on  a  very  high  level  of  Parliamentary 

'  oratory.  This  age  has  no  firm  grip  on  fact,  is  indifferent  to 

^  definite  canons  of  thinking  and  action — an  age  of  flux — more  readily 

I  whipped  to  attention  by  the  superficial  thrusts  and  random 

if  rhetoric  of  a  speaker  who,  however  brilliant,  vividly  illustrates 

I  the  worst  intellectual  faults  of  the  day,  like  Mr.  Balfour.  But 

is  the  contrast  in  favour  of  the  latter,  or  of  the  compact  and 
lucid  and  sincere  thinking  which  was  so  often  thrown  into  a 
finished  literary  form  by  our  old  leader  ? 
j  The  dignity  and  grace,  the  natural  beaut}"  of  sentiment,  and 
f  the  admirable  phrasing  of  the  speeches  he  made  on  the  greater 
ceremonial  occasions  have  become  famous.  He  delivered  far  the 
finest  of  all  the  speeches  on  the  death  of  our  late  beloved  Queen 
Victoria.  His  speech  on  the  Portuguese  Assassinations  this 
Session,  delivered  when  his  last  illness  had  laid  hold  on  him,  w'as 
a  masterpiece. 

)  Outsiders  sometimes  talked  of  him  as  a  jflain,  and  blunt,  and 
home-spun  man,  as  if  he  w"ere  a  sort  of  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  with 
I  a  pleasant  vein  of  the  same  humour,  but  w'ith,  perhaps,  one  more 
1  turn  of  the  jwlishing  lathe,  and  one  extra  sprinkling  of  culture  ! 
j  How  little  these  men  comprehended  their  C.-B.  If  they  had 
I  got  more  wdthin  the  circle  they  would  have  known  that  he  was 
\  a  finished  scholar  in  a  sense  in  which  few  public  men  now' 
I  can  be  so  described,  one  of  the  best-read  men  and  best  linguists 
i  in  Europe.  Well  versed  in  all  the  lighter  and  more  interesting 
j  sides  of  literature ,  his  taste  equalled  his  know"ledge ,  while  his  w"it 
'  exceeded  both.  An  admirable  raconteur,  delightful  in  his  in- 
I  cisive,  fresh,  often  joyous,  often  piquant  conversation,  he  was  a 
j  man  of  many-sided  and  subtle  attraction.  He  was  one  of  the 
■  most  charming  of  hosts.  There  were  playful  touches  of  humour, 

I  easy  transitions  from  grave  to  gay,  and  gay  to  grave.  And  he 
never  gave  himself  aw'ay.  You  were  always  in  the  presence  of 
a  strong  man  of  unchangeable  dignity,  and  force,  and  reserve. 

The  beautiful  tribute  of  Mons.  Clemenceau’s  visit  to  the  Abbey 
was  an  outward  symbol  of  the  deeply-felt  sympathy  of  France  with 
a  great  man  who  understood  and  loved  her  people.  Those  who 
heard  them  w’ill  ever  recall  with  keen  pleasure  the  brilliantly 
idiomatic  French  of  his  speech  at  the  dinner  to  the  French  nota¬ 
bilities  in  1904,  when  he  labelled  Mr.  Balfour  as  our  “  enfant 
g&te,”  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  our  “  enfant  terrible.”  With  the 
great  Inter-Parliamentary  Peace  Congress  of  1906  will  ever  be 
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associated  that  other  grand  speech  in  French,  suddenly  illumined  ? 
by  the  epigram,  “  La  Duma  est  morte,  vive  la  Duma.” 

His  speeches  have  frequent  literary  touches  of  great  power,  and  ^ 
often  of  subtly-thought-out  analogies,  so  fine  at  times  in  their 
appeal  to  historic  and  literary  culture  that  their  time  excellence  I 
may  have  escaped  the  ruder  grasp  of  a  popular  audience.  i 

Many  of  them  are  extremely  good.  One  of  the  very  best  ' 
brightened  his  last  great  public  speech  at  Bristol,  after  which  he  j 
was  struck  down  by  illness.  I 

He  was  making  merry  over  Mr.  Balfour's  pilgrimage  to  Bir-  f 
mingham. 

‘  ‘  The  fact  that  Birmingham  has  been  selected  for  this  interest¬ 
ing  reunion  is  to  some  minds  quite  enough.  Why  should  he  go 
there? — as  a  greater  potentate  went  to  Canossa !  Why  did 
he  go  to  Birmingham  except  to  make  his  submission?  ” 

'  ‘  Birmingham  may  sometimes  change  its  opinion  and  its 
patron.  We  have  seen  them  change  in  marvellous  ways,  but  they 
change  with  the  stamp  of  infallibility  set  deep  upon  every  suc¬ 
cessive  mutation  of  belief.” 

Mr.  Chamberlain  as  a  modern  Gregory  the  Seventh,  primed 
with  infallibility,  bristling  with  excommunications,  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour  as  a  new*  Emperor  Henry  the  Fourth,  baffled  and  brow-  ' 
beaten,  shivering  in  the  stern  courtyard  of  the  Castle  for  three 
long  days  and  nights  in  the  wintry  blasts,  till  the  inscrutable 
shaper  of  his  destinies  will  give  him  absolution,  is  a  very  excel¬ 
lent  scheme  indeed ! 

Yes,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  was  a  strong  man,  quite 
content  to  be  much  stronger  than  he  looked,  a  man  who  combined 
deep,  tender,  passionate  emotion  with  an  absolute  self-control, 
and  an  imperturbable  equanimity  almost  unique  in  his  genera-  | 
tion.  He  was  in  one  sense  the  most  simple,  straightforward 
man  of  his  time — in  another,  one  of  the  shrewdest,  most  per¬ 
sistent,  and  most  ingenious  of  men  in  getting  his  owm  way. 
Like  other  men  of  more  force  than  his  fellow'-men,  he  could  not 
but  get  pow’er;  and,  like  men  of  more  than  average  good  feeling 
and  high  purpose,  he  could  not  but  use  it  well. 

The  one  feature  which  was  so  entirely  his  own  was  his  evident 
indifference  to  the  goad  of  ambition  which  drives  on  inferior 
men  so  madly.  Probably  there  is  no  other  man  in  history  who. 
when  he  had  within  reach  so  great  a  future,  really  and  truly 
would,  at  the  very  turning-point  of  his  career,  have  preferred  the 
dignified  but  sternly  limited  autocracy  of  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons ! 

He  was  a  great  man ,  and  not  the  less  great  from  the  singularity 
of  the  character  and  qualities  which  made  him  so. 

Fr.\ncis  Allston  Channing. 


(  HABIB  ULLAH  AND  THE  INDO-AFGHAN 

FKONTIEB. 

I  By  the  Author  of  “  Afghanistan.” 

^  The  power  behind  the  throne  in  Afghanistan  is  divided  between 
i  two  people,  who  are  each  directly  interested  in  the  varying 

I  fortunes  of  the  State.  These  are  Sirdar  Nazr  Ullah  Khan, 

brother  of  Habib  Ullah,  Amir  of  Afghanistan,  and  Bibi  Halima, 
the  Queen  Dowager,  wife  of  the  late  Amir,  Abdur  Kahman,  and 
mother  of  Sirdar  Mahommed  Omar  Jan  Khan. 

Nazr  Ullah  Khan  is  the  offspring  of  a  Wakhan  concubine 
named  Gulriz,  and  his  claim  to  the  gadiz  is  in  support  of  the 
I  theory  that  might  is  right;  but,  since  possession  is  nine  points 

I  of  the  law,  and  Habib  Ullah  is  in  possession,  it  is  obvious  that 

he  will  have  to  make  considerable  effort.  Bibi  Halima  aspires 

to  the  throne  by  reason  of  her  direct  descent  from  Amir  Dost 
Mahommed  Khan.  She  is  of  the  blood  royal  indubitably,  and, 

I  if  she  were  in  possession  of  her  liberty,  would  compel  Sirdar 

I  Mahommed  Omar  Jan  Khan  to  take  the  field.  His  chances  of 

1  success  in  any  rebellion  would  be  as  great  as  those  enjoyed  by 
his  half-brother,  Nazr  Ullah  Khan,  who  is  full  brother  to  Habib 
Ullah. 

The  disparity  in  the  ages  of  these  three  sons  of  Abdur 
Rahman  is  a  factor  in  the  situation.  Habib  Ullah,  born  1872, 
and  Nazr  Ullah  Khan,  born  1874,  are  many  years  the  senior  of 
Mahommed  Omar  Jan  Khan,  who  was  born  in  1889.  In  this 

I"  direction  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the  lawful  heir  to  the 

throne.  Sirdar  Inayat  Ullah  Khan,  the  son  of  Habib  Ullah,  was 
born  in  1888,  and  is  actually  six  months  older  than  his  uncle. 
Sirdar  Mahommed  Omar  Jan  Khan.  Habib  Ullah,  however, 
watches  over  the  interests  of  his  son  very  carefully,  consolidat¬ 
ing  his  position  wherever  he  can  do  so.  The  Amir  recently 
made  him  Governor  of  Kabul,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that 
Habib  Ullah  sent  Sirdar  Inayat  Ullah  Khan  to  India  to  greet 
Lord  Curzon. 

Family  dissension  is  not  an  unusual  feature  of  the  domestic 
environment  of  Oriental  potentates,  and  that  of  the  Amir  is  no 
exception.  At  the  same  time,  a  wide  circle  of  dependents 
battens  upon  his  indulgence,  but  the  most  outrageous  of  many 
acts  of  imposition  came  from  his  sister,  who  had  fled  to  India 
because  her  husband  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Amir. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  manifesto  which  the  Amir  issued  at  the 
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time  of  his  accession,  this  enterprising  lady,  by  way  of  greetina 
sent  to  Habib  Ullah  a  verse  from  the  Koran  sealed  with 
her  cypher.  The  Amir  replied  with  permission  for  his  sister 
and  her  husband  to  return  to  Kabul,  and  he  despatched  a  gift  of 
30,000  rupees  for  the  expenses  of  a  journey  which  the  lady  had 
never  proposed  to  take.  Similarly,  it  was  with  Sirdar  Nazr 
Ullah  Khan  and  Bibi  Halima  that  opposition  to  Habib  Ullah’s 
accession  emanated,  and  for  months  their  intrigues  occupied  his 
attention.  Ultimately,  in  order  to  safeguard  his  own  interests 
Habib  Ullah  was  compelled  to  confine  the  widow  of  Abdur 
Rahman  to  one  of  the  royal  palaces,  and  to  dismiss  his  brother 
on  a  tour  of  military  inspection. 

In  the  politics  of  Afghanistan,  Kazr  Ullah  Khan  is  the  leader 
of  the  Afghan  Party — that  is,  the  party  composed  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Mullahs  and  more  conservative  Afghans,  who  are  opposed 
to  foreign  influences  and  modern  innovations.  It  was  this 
faction  that  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  late  trip  to  India  which 
the  Amir  made,  and  it  was  due  to  its  machinations  that  Habib 
Ullah  encountered  so  much  hostility  on  his  return  to  his  capital. 
Expressing  an  active  intolerance  of  anything  that  may  tend  to 
modify  the  rigorous  isolation  which  Afghanistan  has  so  long 
preserved,  these  conservative  elements,  with  Nazr  Ullah  Khan 
at  their  head,  w^ere  antagonistic  to  the  Dane  Mission,  aud  in 
the  end  contrived  to  bring  about  its  complete  discomfiture.  The 
aim  of  the  ^Mullahs  is  to  win  observance  for  the  \evy  letter  of 
Moslem  doctrine,  and  since  the  priests  are  the  real  rulers  of  the 
country,  Nazr  Ullah  Khan  has  had  the  wit  to  ally  himself  with 
them.  Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Dane  Mission,  Nazr  Ullah 
Khan  became  a  Hafis,  or  repeater  of  the  Koran,  and  frankly 
abandoned  his  use  of  Eurojiean  clothing  when  the  Mullahs 
denounced  the  passion  for  ostentatious  habiliments  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  Afghan.  Embroidered  shoes,  bright  handker¬ 
chiefs,  and  gold  lace  were  banned,  whereupon  Nazr  Ullah  Khan 
appeared  in  sacerdotal  garb,  and  officiated  at  every  festival  of  im¬ 
portance  that  took  place. 

Afghanistan  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  Mahommedan  States 
in  the  w’orld,  and  religion  exercises  a  deciding  voice  in  its 
affairs.  The  superstition  wKich  prevails  so  widely  is  the 
outcome  of  the  existing  bigotry.  The  great  division  of  the 
State  lies  betw^een  tw'o  sets  of  Mahommedans,  the  Sunnis  and 
the  Shiahs.  All  Afghans  are  Sunnis,  and  the  Sunnis  of  Kabul 
regard  Nazr  Ullah  Khan  as  their  leader  by  reason  of  the  in¬ 
timacy  which  exists  between  himself  and  the  principal  Sunnite 
Mullahs.  Nazr  Ullah,  as  witness  his  attitude  towards  “foreign- 
fashion  ”  clothing,  misses  no  opportunity  of  emphasising  the 
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sincerity  of  his  religious  convictions.  For  some  time  past  he 
has  contemplated  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  has  been  pre¬ 
vented  only  by  the  change  in  the  position  of  affairs  at  Kabul 
which  has  arisen  through  the  protracted  absences  of  the  Amir. 

It  is  possible  that  the  sincerity  of  Nazr  Ullah  Khan  can  be 
questioned.  It  is  at  least  open  to  a  double  construction,  and  in 
Kabul  he  is  credited  with  designs  against  the  throne.  What¬ 
ever  his  ulterior  motive,  the  cleverness  of  the  Sirdar’s  proceed¬ 
ings  cannot  be  denied,  for  in  throwing  in  his  lot  with  the 
Mullahs  he  makes  a  bid  for  the  influence  of  what  is  the  strongest 
party  in  the  State.  Moreover,  at  heart,  the  Afghan  is  a  simple 
fanatic,  opposed  to  foreign  influence,  and  more  ready  to  acclaim 
the  man  who  abandons  Western  fashions  than  him  who  openly 
prefers  them.  At  the  moment  neither  the  plans  nor  the  par¬ 
tisans  of  Nazr  Ullah  Khan  are  prepared,  but  if  the  reiwrtcd 
rift  between  the  brothers  were  to  wuden,  events  would  move 
with  incredible  swiftness. 

In  a  measure,  Habib  Ullah  understands  the  situation,  and, 
while  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Nazr  Ullah  Khan  was  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  Amir  himself  preferred  to  be 
regarded  as  the  director  of  things  spiritual,  something  approach¬ 
ing  a  complete  reversion  of  the  respective  positions  of  the  two 
brothers  has  now  taken  place.  Sorely  pressed  at  first  by  the 
fervour  of  the  Kabul  Mullahs,  the  Amir  was  too  weak  to  head 
the  current,  and  too  zealous  a  Mahommedan  to  question  the 
teaching  of  the  fanatics  around  him.  Thus  he  drifted  into  a 
condition  of  complete  subserviency  to  the  Mullahs,  with  unfor¬ 
tunate  results  to  his  relations  with  the  Government  of  India. 
In  obedience  to  the  behests  of  the  priests,  he  divorced  three  of 
his  seven  wives  on  the  ground  that  the  Mahommedan  religion 
forbade  a  true  believer  to  maintain  more  than  four.  Again,  he 
became  the  Lamp  of  the  Congregation  and  the  Faith,  the  while 
he  lost  touch  w  ith  the  army  and  with  the  military  affairs  of  the 
kingdom. 

It  is  difficult  to  appraise  the  exact  causes  which  have  been 
responsible  for  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  Amir  and  his 
brother.  At  the  time  when  the  recent  visit  to  India  was  under 
consideration,  it  was  said  that  the  extreme  antipathy  of  Nazr 
Ullah  Khan  to  the  project  incensed  the  Amir  against  him  and 
gave  rise  in  the  mind  of  the  Amir  to  a  feeling  that  he  would  like 
to  acquire  closer  acquaintance  w’ith  the  military  conditions  of  his 
country.  At  any  rate,  from  the  moment  when  Habib  Ullah 
himself  made  the  tour  of  inspection  that  he  had  arranged  for 
Nazr  Ullah  to  carry  out,  a  distinct  difference  in  the  respective 
positions  of  the  two  men  in  the  State  may  be  noticed.  At  first 
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there  is  little  doubt  that  Sirdar  Nazi*  Ullah  Khau,  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Afghan  Army,  carried  the  bulk  of  the 
troops  with  him.  The  Kabul  garrison,  existing  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  Amir,  could  alone  have  been  counted 
upon.  The  long  absences  from  Kabul,  and  the  active  intrigues 
of  Nazr  Ullah  Khan  with  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  may  have 
undermined  the  loyalty  of  this  particular  establishment,  but  in 
the  provinces  Habib  Ullah’s  position  has  improved  and  his 
following  increased  by  his  visits  to  Kandahar,  Herat,  and  the 
posts  in  Afghan  Turkestan.  In  Kabul,  too,  now  that  he  has 
returned,  no  doubt  he  will  keep  a  closer  grip  on  the  reins  of 
government,  while  the  uncertain  element  in  the  situation 
depends  upon  the  tactics  of  the  Mullahs  and  Nazr  Ullah  Khan. 

One  of  the  alleged  points  of  difference  between  Habib  Ullah 
and  his  advisers  w^as  connected  with  the  Amir’s  predilection  for 
European  dress.  On  State  occasions  the  Amir  is  resplendent  in 
a  scarlet  coat,  richly  embroidered  with  gold  lace,  white  cloth 
trousers,  and  white  gloves.  For  headgear  he  has  an  astrakhan 
hat  decorated  with  a  large  diamond  star,  and  sports  a  gold  belt, 
jewelled  sword,  and  gold  shoulder-straps  surmounted  with 
diamonds.  In  semi-state,  the  Amir  is  seen  in  a  black  uniform, 
faced  with  revers  of  braid,  and  ornamented  with  astrakhan  cuffs, 
black  cloth  trousers,  and  patent  leather  knee-boots.  The  cap, 
belt,  sword,  and  shoulder-straps  alone  remain  unaltered.  At 
other  times  Habib  Ullah  cuts  a  curious  figure  in  a  short  black 
coat  and  vest,  tweed  knickerbockers,  stockings,  and  low  shoes, 
or,  if  in  private  audience  with  a  European,  a  black  frock-coat 
and  a  single-breasted  waistcoat,  grey  trousers,  and  patent  boots. 
In  the  completion  of  either  costume  he  favours  a  white  turn¬ 
down  collar,  a  white  shirt,  and  a  stiff  butterfly  tie,  w'hich  it  is 
the  privilege  of  his  secretary  to  adjust. 

In  his  attire  as  Commander-in-Chief  there  was  not  much  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  style  affected  by  Nazr  Ullah  Khan  and  that 
adopted  by  the  Amir,  but  wffiile  Habib  Ullah  prefers  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  to  wear  European  clothes,  Nazr  Ullah  has  alw^ays  shown  a 
preference  for  Afghan  dress.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the 
change  from  Court  dress  to  the  robes  of  a  Mullah  will  not  make 
such  a  forcible  appeal  to  the  people  as  it  might  have  done  had 
Nazr  Ullah  Khan  been  as  pronounced  a  patron  of  Western 
costume  as  his  brother.  At  the  same  time,  Nazr  Ullah  Khan 
receives  considerable  sympathy  and  support  by  reason  of  his 
marked  resemblance  to  the  late  Amir,  and  for  those  whose 
secret  prayer  is  Afghanistan  for  the  Afghan,  there  is  alw'ays  this 
link  between  the  present  and  the  past  as  an  encouragement.  In 
speech  Nazr  Ullah  Khan  certainly  recalls  the  mannerisms  of  his 
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father.  Of  equal  height  with  the  late  Amir,  he  is  neither  so 
bulky  as  his  brother,  nor  are  his  features  quite  so  heavy.  In 
complexion  he  is  darker,  while  his  temperament  is  morose  and 
his  manner  reticent.  The  bluff  ness  of  Abdur  Eahman  is  alto¬ 
gether  wanting  in  his  sons.  At  the  same  time,  Nazr  Ullah 
Khan  possesses  a  greater  capacity  for  intrigue  and  a  larger 
measure  of  self-assertion,  if  the  moment  were  to  arise.  More¬ 
over,  his  attitude  towards  the  current  affairs  in  Afghanistan  has 
never  concealed  his  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of  his  posi¬ 
tion,  and  the  need  that  some  day  may  arise  for  him  to  proclaim 
himself  boldly,  if  he  wishes  to  realise  the  hopes  of  his  supporters. 
It  will  be  an  interesting  moment  for  us  should  any  dynastic 
trouble  break  out  in  Kabul;  but,  while  Habib  Ullah  would 
hardly  risk  a  quarrel  with  Nazr  Ullah  Khan,  the  Sirdar  well 
understands  that  if  support  were  forthcoming  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India,  it  would  be  offered  to  Habib  Ullah. 

So  much  was  written  about  Habib  Ullah’s  appearance  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  to  India  that  there  is  little  need  to  refer  to  it 
here.  He  is  both  smaller  in  stature  and  much  sallower  than  his 
father,  and  while  inclined  to  stoutness,  the  heaviness  of  his 
features  is  concealed  by  a  beard  and  moustache.  In  conversa¬ 
tion  his  face  lights  up  with  an  engaging  smile,  and  his  manners 
are  bland  but  touched  with  condescension.  Since  the  Dane 
Treaty  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Majesty,  there  has  been 
a  steady  development  in  his  estimate  of  his  own  importance,  and 
a  corresponding  increase  in  his  vanity.  Milder  than  his  father, 
who  w'as  as  quick  to  read  character  as  he  was  to  resent  injury, 
the  discernment,  judgment,  and  courage  of  the  older  man  are 
wanting  in  the  son,  although  the  two  shared  in  common  a 
certain  grimness  of  humour.  An  absence  of  political  perspec¬ 
tive,  perhaps,  is  the  cardinal  demerit  in  the  Amir,  and  it  is  a 
shortcoming  which  threatens  to  add  to  the  embarrassments 
already  existing  between  Kabul  and  Calcutta.  At  the  same 
time,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Amir  draws  his  esti¬ 
mate  of  his  position  from  concessions  granted  to  him  by  us, 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Dane  Treaty,  we  employed  an  indif¬ 
ferent  diplomatist,  or,  as  in  the  preliminaries  to  the  visit  to 
India,  admitted  a  stipulation  which  should  have  brought  about 
the  withdrawal  of  the  invitation. 

When  Abdur  Eahman  died,  the  personality  of  the  succeeding 
Amir  was  not  altogether  an  unknown  quantity  in  India.  During 
his  final  years,  Abdur  Eahman  had  been  compelled,  for  reasons 
of  health,  to  transfer  much  of  the  administrative  business  of  the 
State  to  the  hands  of  Habib  Ullah.  The  new  Amir,  therefore, 
possessed  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
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country,  and  since,  during  the  last  five  years  of  Abdur  Rahman’s 
reign,  he  had  replaced  his  father  at  the  weekly  Durbar,  ample 
opportunities  existed  for  us  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  character. 

A  despot  by  environment,  if  not  by  inclination,  he  filled  his 
father’s  shoes  with  tolerance  and  patience,  and  in  a  measure  the 
promise  of  his  early  years  has  been  realised,  since  his  accession, 
in  matters  concerning  his  domestic  policy. 

So  far  as  his  relations  with  India  have  extended,  Habib  Ullah 
has  not  gone  out  of  his  way  to  show  goodwill.  Pride  of  place, 
handed  down  by  his  father,  propelled  him  to  regard  himself  in  a 
way  which  was  destined  to  clash  with  the  views  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India.  Abdur  Rahman  conceived  an  Afghanistan 
which  would  possess  an  untrammelled  independence,  a  sea 
coastline,  and  the  right  to  maintain  representatives  abroad,  and 
it  was  these  same  aims  which  the  succeeding  Amir  set  before 
himself.  If  Habib  Ullah  has  not  yet  given  expression  to  the 
more  extravagant  of  Abdur  Rahman’s  aspirations,  at  least  he 
has  maintained  his  father’s  view  on  those  topics  which  have  come 
up  for  discussion  between  the  Government  of  India  and  himself, 
and  were  vexed  questions  in  the  days  of  the  late  ruler.  Plain 
indication  of  the  views  which  the  Amir  holds  on  the  subject 
of  railways,  telegraphs,  and  the  arms  and  subsidy  questions, 
have  been  given  at  frequent  intervals  since  1901,  and  his  manner 
at  those  times  has  recalled  the  brusqueness  by  wdiich,  upon 
occasion,  Abdur  Rahman  was  distinguished.  In  no  way  has 
Habib  Ullah  displayed  his  independence  so  much  as  in  his 
treatment  of  the  very  delicate  issues  involved  in  the  problem 
of  the  border  zone  and  its  lawless  tribes,  and  in  his  patronage 
of  certain  wandering  fakirs,  w'hose  activities  w’ere  objectionable 
to  the  Government  of  India,  and  regarded  as  a  menace  to  the 
peace  of  the  border. 

The  border  zone  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Abdur  Rahman  no 
less  than  it  has  been  to  his  son.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Viceroy  of  India,  before  the  Durand  Mission  set  out  on  its 
labours  in  the  tribal  zone,  Abdur  Rahman  wrote  the  following 
prophecy  of  w'hat  would  happen  in  the  event  of  the  Government 
of  India  interfering  with  the  region  in  question  :  — 

As  to  these  frontier  tribes,  known  by  the  name  of  Yaghistan,  if  they 
were  included  in  my  dominions  I  should  be  able  to  make  them  fight  against 
any  enemy  of  England  and  myself,  by  the  name  of  a  religious  war,  under 
the  flag  of  their  co-religious  Muslim  ruler  (myself).  And  these  people,  being 
brave  warriors  and  staunch  Mahommedans,  would  make  a  very  strong 
force  to  fight  against  any  pow’er  which  might  invade  India  or  Afghanistan. 
I  will  gradually  make  them  peaceful  subjects  and  good  friends  of  Great 
Britain.  But  if  you  should  cut  them  out  of  my  dominions  they  will  neither 
be  of  any  use  to  you  nor  to  me;  you  will  always  be  engaged  in  fighting  or  in 
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other  trouble  with  them,  aud  they  will  always  go  on  plundering.  As  long 
as  your  Government  is  strong  and  in  peace,  you  will  be  able  to  keep  them 
quiet  by  a  strong  hand,  but  if  at  any  time  a  foreign  enemy  appear  on  the 
borders  of  India  these  frontier  tribes  will  be  your  worst  enemies.  You  must 
remember  that  they  are  like  a  weak  enemy  who  can  be  held  under  the  feet 
of  a  strong  enemy,  as  long  as  he  is  strong;  and  the  moment  he  ceases  to 
be  strong  enough  to  hold  him  the  weak  one  gets  out  of  his  hold  and  attacks 
him  in  return.  In  your  cutting  away  from  me  these  frontier  tribes,  w’ho  are 
people  of  my  nationality  and  my  religion,  you  will  injure  my  prestige  in 
the  eyes  of  my  subjects,  and  you  will  make  me  weak,  and  my  weakness 
is  injurious  for  your  Government. 

Troubles  quickly  followed  the  writing  of  these  w'ords,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  w'ould  have  attained  the  dimensions 
which  distinguished  them,  if  Abdur  Eahman  had  not  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  exploit  the  marauding  proclivities  of  the  tribes. 
Afghan  particq^ation  in  the  long  series  of  minor  wars  which  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  Tirah  was  so  well  known,  and  gave  rise  to  a 
situation  so  little  different  to  that  now  existing  on  the  Indian 
frontier,  that  a  reference  to  it  here  is  of  special  interest.  After 
patiently  submitting  for  many  months  to  the  situation  that 
Afghan  interference  had  brought  about,  the  Government  of 
India  addressed  a  protest  to  Kabul  which  might  have  been, 
indeed,  but  recently  penned.  It  was  as  follows  : — 

....  It  is  right  that  I  should  tell  your  Highness  that  the  information 
which  I  have  received  indicates  that  tribesmen  from  your  Highness’s  terri¬ 
tories  have  joined  the  Mullah  of  Hadda,  and  have  in  other  respects  com¬ 
mitted  aggression  against  the  British  Government.  Bodies  of  men  from 
Jelalabad  district  crossed  the  Kabul  river  openly  with  flags  flying  and  drums 
beating.  After  the  fight  at  Shabkaddar  they  returned  in  the  same  manner, 
carrying  their  dead  and  helping  their  wounded.  On  the  side  of  Khost 
numbers  of  camels,  stolen  from  my  troops  in  Dawar,  have  been  taken 
across  the  border,  and  it  is  even  reported  that  these  camels  have  been 
ordered  to  be  collected  bj'  Sirdar  Sherindil  Khan.  Y^our  Highness  will  no 
doubt  recognise  the  propriety  of  directing  the  restoration  of  camels  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Government  of  India,  which  have  been  stolen  and  carried  into 
.4fghan  territory. 

Your  Highness  has  said  that  “  tribesmen  can  never  join  such  a  movement 
openly  for  fear  of  me.  If  any  one  has  come  he  must  have  gone  secretly.” 
What  I  now  ask  your  Highness,  in  accordance  with  those  assurances  of 
friendship  which  you  have  so  readily  made,  is  that  you  will  publicly 
announce  to  the  tribesmen,  through  your  local  officers,  that  if  they  cross  the 
border  and  join  in  disturbances  against  the  British  Government,  they  will 
incur  your  displeasure.  The  belief  is  entertained  by  many  misguided  persons 
that  they  will  not  incur  your  Highness’s  displeasure  by  acting  in  a  hostile 
manner  against  the  British  Government,  and  this  belief  can  be  dispelled  if 
your  Highness’s  local  officers  will  keep  watch  along  the  Kabul  river  and  at 
other  places  in  order  to  prevent  your  Highness’s  subjects  from  crossing 
the  frontier  with  hostile  intentions,  whether  secretly  or  openly.  I  ask  your 
Highness,  therefore,  to  issue  orders  to  this  effect.  .  .  . 


When  Abdur  Rahman  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  this  letter, 
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the  situation  of  which  the  Viceroy  had  complained  had  become 
considerably  aggravated  by  the  active  assistance  which  the  re¬ 
volting  tribesmen  had  received  from  the  Amir’s  frontier  officials. 
None  the  less,  the  Amir  denied  responsibility,  but  at  the  same 
time  forwarded  to  Simla  a  reassuring  statement  of  his  intentions 
towards  the  tribes.  In  the  course  of  this  letter  Abdur  Eahman 
wrote  as  follows  : — 

....  I  have  ordered  the  local  officers  to  keep  watch  on  Afghan  subjects 
to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  prevent  them  from  joining  Mullah  Hadda.  .  .  . 
No  tribesmen  from  my  territories  can  do  such  an  act  in  an  open  manner. 
Some  of  them,  however,  have  great  faith  in  Mullah  Hadda,  and  it  is  possible 
that  they  may  have  joined  him  during  the  night,  travelling  like  thieves  by 
unfrequented  roads.  How  is  it  possible  to  keep  watch  on  thieves  during 
nights  along  such  an  extensive  frontier?  .  .  .  l\Iy  kind  friend,  such  an 
arrangement  could  only  be  possible  by  posting  about  10,000  soldiers  on  all 
the  mountain  tops  and  at  all  the  fords  in  that  district.  Then  they  will  be 
able  to  execute  properly  such  an  arrangement,  otherwise  how  would  it  be 
possible  to  stop  the  people  who  are  familiar  with  the  country?  If  the 
well-known  roads  be  guarded  against  them,  they  can,  owing  to  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  country,  find  paths  over  mountains  and  through  desert  tracts  to 
cross  the  frontier.  As  far  as  possible,  however,  the  local  officials  have  been 
watching,  and  will  watch,  any  open  movements  of  the  tribesmen.  .  .  . 

After  the  receipt  of  this  communication  from  the  Amir  of 
Afghanistan,  the  Government  of  India  pushed  forward  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  punishment  of  the  tribes,  and  accordingly  the  Tirah 
Field  Force  came  into  existence.  Concerned  at  the  direction  of 
events,  and  deriving  an  inspiration  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
arrangements  which  Sir  William  Lockhart  was  making,  the  Amir 
changed  his  tactics,  and  reprimanded,  where  previously  he  had 
ignored,  the  inaction  of  his  officials.  In  consequence  of  this 
change  of  front  on  the  part  of  the  ruler  of  Kabul,  the  tribes  were 
unable  to  look  with  any  certainty  of  help  to  the  Amir’s  officials. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  tribes  did  receive 
material  assistance  of  an  unofficial  character,  and  continued  to 
receive  it  until  the  conclusion  of  hostilities. 

Reflection  on  the  condition  of  affairs  now  prevailing  on  the 
Indian  border  will  show  at  once  the  similarity  existing  between 
the  situation  of  1897-98  and  1908.  Unfortunately,  too,  the  most 
persistent,  as  it  has  been  the  most  prominent,  annoyance  to  the 
Government  of  India  in  connection  wdth  Indo-Afghan  relations 
during  Habib  Ullah’s  reign,  has  proceeded  from  the  Amir’s 
foolish  dalliance  with  the  independent  tribes  of  the  border  zone. 
In  marked  contrast  to  the  policy  that  his  father  usually  followed, 
Habib  Ullah  has  offered  constant  encouragement  to  the  border 
tribes  to  regard  Kabul  as  their  protecting  centre.  Numerous 
deputations  from  the  Afridi  zone,  including  one  or  two  from  the 
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Zakka  Khels,  our  recent  enemies,  have  attended  at  Kabul,  while 
on  one  occasion  an  Afridi  bodyguard  was  raised  from  sections  of 
the  tribes  which  had  been  at  war  with  us.  Indiscretion  in  the 
conduct  of  border  affairs,  therefore,  has  marked  Habib  Ullah’s 
policy  from  the  time  of  his  accession,  and  since,  in  spite  of  re¬ 
monstrance,  he  has  continued  his  patronage  of  the  more  dis¬ 
orderly  border  elements,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  must  be  held 
responsible  if  the  tribes  at  leist  have  got  a  little  out  of  hand. 

The  late  Amir  was  accustomed  to  use  the  frontier  fire-brands, 
the  Mullah  Said  Akbar,  the  Safi  Mullah,  and  the  Hadda  Mullah, 
to  consolidate  his  own  authority,  and  to  interpose  a  fretful  hedge 
of  fanaticism  between  his  kingdom  and  the  outside  world.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  able  to  curb  their  insolence  and  to  check 
their  excesses  when  he  wished,  but  Habib  Ullah  has  not  that 
power,  and  w’^ould  appear  to  display  a  curious  predilection  for 
the  society  of  men  in  whom  the  impulse  of  mischief  is  stronger 
than  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  most 
disquietening  feature  in  the  future  of  Anglo- Afghan  relations, 
and  it  will  continue  to  remain  so  unless  the  Government  of 
India  uses  the  first  available  opportunity  to  read  the  tribes  a 
lesson.  There  is  no  question  of  war  with  Afghanistan,  but 
there  is  a  risk  of  a  border  conflagration,  and  that  possibility 
should  be  regarded  as  the  consequence  of  following  an  indefinite 
policy  in  our  relations  with  the  Amir.  Habib  Ullah  wras  per¬ 
mitted  to  ignore,  in  1904,  our  desire  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  him  over  the  question  of  the  Mohmands,  and  an  error  of 
judgment  made  when  a  compromise  was  reached  which  settled 
no  question  and  conceded  everything  wKich  the  Amir  asked. 
Difficulties  must  and  wdll  continue  to  exist  on  the  frontier  under 
such  conditions. 


Angus  Hamilton. 


THE  CHEF  D’CEUVRE  OF  M.  ANATOLE  FRANCE. 

In  Balzac’s  tale,  Le  Chef  d'CEuvre  Inconnu,  a  painter  devotes 
too  many  years  to  the  achievement  of  a  masterpiece.  When  he 
shows  the  long-hidden  treasure  at  last,  the  spectators  find  nothin^ 
but  a  blur,  a  meaningless  blotch  of  colours,  in  which  no  form 
is  visible  save  the  beautifully  designed  foot  of  a  woman. 

The  Vie  de  Jeanne  d' Arc,  by  M.  Anatole  France,  reminds  me 
of  the  Chef  d'Qiuvre  Inconnu.  The  distinguished  author  is 
known  to  have  worked  at  his  topic  for  some  twenty  years,  and 
he  has  a  large,  perhaps  an  exhaustive,  knowledge  of  the  literature 
of  his  theme.  Yet  the  figure  of  the  Maid,  as  represented  by  him, 
seems  to  myself  a  blur,  in  which  nothing  is  clearly  seen  but  the 
beauty  of  the  heart  of  the  heroine.  The  artist,  from  the  first 
pages  of  his  Preface,  appears  to  be  perplexed;  to  hold  no  con¬ 
sistent  view,  to  hold  two  contradictory  view’s  at  once. 

In  the  forefront  of  the  evidence  about  a  heroine  who  is,  he 
says,  “  from  the  first,  and  perhaps  for  ever,  enclosed  in  the 
flow’ery  thicket  of  legends,”  ^  M.  France  places  the  testimony  of 
her  own  replies  to  her  French  judges,  at  Rouen,  in  1431.  ‘‘We 
all  know  the  value  of  the  answers  of  the  Maid ;  they  are  heroic¬ 
ally  candid,  and  usually  (le  plus  souvent)  are  transparently 
clear.”  Y"et  ‘‘  her  unceasing  hallucinations  usually  {le  plus 
souvent)  made  her  incapable  of  distinguishing  the  true  from  the 
false.”  *  How  valuable,  then,  must  be  her  replies  to  her  judges, 
but  ‘‘  tout  le  monde  en  suit  le  prix  ”  ! 

Again,  ‘‘I  have  raised  no  doubt  concerning  the  sincerity  of 
Jeanne.  No  nfian  can  suspect  her  of  lying ;  she  firmly  believed 
that  she  received  her  mission  from  her  Voices.”®  Next,  in  the 
scene  described  by  the  brave  Dunois,  when  Jeanne,  at  her 
Dauphin’s  request,  gives  a  very  brief  and  shadowy  account  to 
the  Council  of  her  Voices  (not  of  her  saintly  visitors),  M.  France 
writes  ;  ”  The  nobles  present  were  struck  by  the  heavenly  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  girl.  None  the  less  these  eyes  bathed  in  tears” 
(an  interesting  addition  by  M.  France  to  the  evidence  of  Dunois). 
”  that  ravished  air  was  not  an  ecstasy  :  it  was  a  sham  ecstasy.”  ‘ 
The  evidence  of  Dunois  ‘  ‘  would  leave  us  to  believe  that  the  young 
peasant  girl  was  a  clever  impostor,  and  gave,  at  the  request  of 
the  nobles,  an  exhibition  of  an  ecstasy,  like  the  Esther  of  the 
regretted  Dr.  Luys,”®  whoever  she  may  have  been. 

(1)  Vol.  I.,  p.  553.  (2)  Vol.  I.,  pp.  ii.-iii. 

(3)  Vol.  I.,  pp.  xxxviii-xxxix.  (4)  Vol.  I.,  pp.  391,  392. 

(5)  Vol.  I.,  p.  xxiii. 
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Thus  the  Maid,  as  interpreted  for  us  by  M.  France,  is  a  girl 
whose  replies  to  her  judges  are  “  heroically  sincere,  and,  usually, 
pellucid,”  and  also  is  a  girl  “  who  cannot,  usually,  discern  what 
is  true  from  what  is  false.”  M.  France  “  does  not  raise  a  doubt 
against  her  honesty,”  and  he  accuses  her  of  a  deliberately  fraudu¬ 
lent  exhibition  of  herself  in  a  sham  trance ! 

For  the  statement  of  M.  France  that  the  poor  girl  was 
‘‘perpetually  hallucinated,”  and  so  could  not  tell  truth  from 
falsehood,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  a  single  line  of  evidence 
in  any  record.  On  only  two  occasions  known  to  me  (and  one 
of  these  is  doubtful)  does  any  witness  say  that  he  saw  Jeanne 
while  she  w^as  receiving  a  message  or  a  visit  from  her  saintly 
guides.  (M.  France  dismisses  the  case  of  Guy  de  Cailly  as  a 
forgery,  so  I  need  not  discuss  the  story.)  Her  confessor, 
Pasquerel,  says  that  when  the  English  insulted  her  from  the 
bridge-head  fort  of  Orleans,  the  Tourelles,  “  she  wept  and  prayed 
the  King  of  Heaven  to  aid  her.  Thereafter  she  was  comforted, 
because,  she  said,  she  had  news  from  her  Lord.”^  Again,  her 
equerry,  d’Aulon,  a  very  good  knight,  says  that  when  he  implored 
her  not  to  risk  herself  almost  alone,  and  with  vizor  raised,  beneath 
the  walls  of  St.-Pierre-le-Moustier,  she  answered,  ‘‘Alone! 
There  are  with  me  fifty  thousand  of  my  company,  and  I  shall  not 
move  hence  till  I  have  taken  the  town.  Bring  faggots  and  beams 
of  wood  and  bridge  the  moat !  ”  ^  Her  men  rallied,  stormed  the 
breach,  and  took  the  town.  Probably  the  Maid  meant  no  more  by 
her  words  than  that  she  was  confident  of  heavenly  protection. 

The  point  is  that  no  sign  or  trace  of  ‘‘  dissociation,”  or  loss 
of  normal  consciousness,  of  trance,  or  of  ecstasy,  of  anything  but 
the  keenest  sense  of  her  actual  surroundings,  is  ever  reported  (as 
far  as  I  can  discover)  in  the  case  of  Jeanne  d’Arc.  If  she  occa¬ 
sionally  heard  her  Voices  through  the  hubbub  of  her  clerical 
tormentors  at  Rouen,  her  replies  prove  that  she,  at  the  same  time, 
retained  all  her  acuteness  of  intellect.  The  portrait  is  hopelessly 
blurred,  is  rendered  unrecognisable,  by  M.  France  when  he  says 
that  the  Maid  was  ‘‘  perpetually  hallucinated.”  He  gives  no 
evidence  for  his  assertion,  and  I  have  found  none.  Not  being 
an  authority  on  psychology,  he  publishes  a  posthumous  diagnosis 
of  Jeanne’s  case  by  Dr.  G.  Dumas,  Profeseur  a  la  Sorhonne,  an 
eminent  authority  on  la  psychidtrie.^  I  quote  the  conclusion  of 
the  Professor’s  letter  : — 

If  hysteria  was  a  factor  in  her  nature,  it  only  permitted  the  most  secret 
sentiments  of  her  heart  to  assume  the  objective  forms  of  heavenly  visions 
and  voices.  Hysteria  was  but  the  open  gate  through  which  the  Divine — or 

(1)  Quicherat,  Prods,  Vol.  III.,  p.  108. 

(2)  Prods,  Vol.  III.,  218.  (3)  Vol.  I.,  p.  xxxiv. 
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what  Jeanne  took  to  be  the  Divine — entered  into  her  life.  It  fortified  her 
faith,  and  consecrated  her  misrsion,  but  as  regards  her  intelligence  and  her 
will,  Jeanne  remained  same  et  droite, — sane  and  straight.  Nervous 
pathology  can  scarcely  throw  a  feeble  light  on  a  part  of  the  soul  which  your 
book  (the  book  of  M.  Anatole  France)  revives  in  its  wholeness.* 

(Certainly  the  light  thrown  by  Dr.  Dumas  and  nervous  pathology 
is  darkness.) 

We  envy  Dr.  Dumas  if  he  has  many  hysterical  patients  whose 
hysteria  is  “  nothing  at  all  but  the  open  gate  through  which  the 
Divine  enters  their  lives  and  consecrates  their  faith,  while  leaving 
them  sound  and  straight  in  will  and  intellect.”  A  person  who  is 
“  perpetually  hallucinated  ”  is  rather  a  lunatic  than  otherwise ;  is 
certainly  not  of  sound  and  sane  will  and  judgment,  like  Jeanne. 
Meanwhile  the  book  of  M.  France  represents  Jeanne  as  neither 
”  sound  ”  (“  she  was  jxjrpetually  hallucinated,  and  could  not  tell 
the  false  from  the  true  ”)  nor  ‘‘  straight  ”  (she  obliged  the  Council 
with  “a  sham  ecstasy” — which,  as  described  by  Dunois,  was 
not  an  ecstasy  at  all).  I  am  content  to  accept  the  professional 
opinion  of  Dr.  Dumas,  “par  son  intelligence,  par  sa  volonte, 
Jeanne  reste  saine  et  droite.”  But  I  cannot  at  the  same  time 
accept  M.  France’s  portrait  of  her  as  a  puzzle-headed,  plucky, 
honest,  dishonest,  good  hearted,  perpetually  hallucinated  lass, 
who  “  always  in  prayer,  always  in  ecstasy,  never  observed  the 
enemy.”  ^ 

This  verdict  can  be  disproved  by  all  the  historical  evidence. 

“  She  did  not  observe  the  enemy.”  Did  she  not  point  out  to 
the  Due  d’Alengon  that,  if  he  did  not  shift  his  position  at  the 
siege  of  Jargeau,  a  certain  gun  on  the  town  wall,  which  she  in¬ 
dicated,  would  send  him  a  fatal  bullet?  D’Alengon  took  her 
advice,  and  the  gun  slew  the  man  who  stood  where  he  had  been 
standing.  M.  France  says  that  she  had  no  mission  to  save  him. 
Does  he  know  that  she  had  the  opportunity  ?  ® 

At  Orleans  she  was  wounded  in  climbing  the  first  scaling  ladder 
against  the  wall  of  the  outwork  of  the  Tourelles,  the  English 
bridge-head  fortress.  At  twilight,  when  Dunois  had  despaired, 
and  sounded  the  recall,  she  asked  him  to  delay  (the  men  were 
beginning  to  retire).  She  went  into  a  vineyard,  she  prayed  for 
“half  a  quarter  of  an  hour,”  says  Dunois,  seized  her  standard, 
and  led  on  her  men,  declaring  that  the  English  were  failing,  and 
won  her  decisive  victory.  So  says  Dunois,  who  was  present ;  so 
says  d’Aulon,  who  w'as  present;  so  say  all  the  witnesses.^  M. 
France  does  not  deny  these  facts,  which  show  that  the  Maid  was 

(1)  Vol.  II.,  p.  465.  (2)  Vol.  I.,  p.  xlvi. 

(3)  D’Alen5on,  Proces,  Vol.  III.,  p.  96. 

(4)  Dunois,  Proces,  Vol.  III.,  p.  8;  d’Aulon,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  216-217. 
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not  “  always  in  prayer  and  always  hallucinated,”  He  even  says 
that,  on  the  first  day  when  the  Maid  was  under  fire,  at  the  capture 
of  St,  Loup,  an  English  fort  at  Orleans,  ”  she  had  done  every¬ 
thing,  because  without  her  nothing  would  have  been  done.  .  .  . 
She  had  changed  a  futile  skirmish  into  an  attack  driven  home, 
and  given  victory  by  giving  confidence.”  ^ 

I  cannot  extort  from  the  historical  evidence  any  proof  that  the 
attack  on  St.  Loup  was  designed  as  a  mere  diversion  to  cover 
the  ferrying  of  a  convoy  across  the  Loire,  a  diversion  which 
Jeanne  turned  into  a  serious  and  successful  assault.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  opinion  of  M.  France,  speaking  as  a  tactician,  I 
hope  he  is  right.  ”  She  show'ed  a  courage  the  gentlest  and  the 
proudest;  she  was  braver,  more  tenacious,  more  generous  than 
the  men,  and  therefore  deserved  to  lead  them.”  ^ 

This  is  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter,  but  M.  France  also  tells 
us  that  she  did  not  lead  the  men  at  all !  ‘  ‘  She  did  not  lead  the 

men  at  arms;  the  men  at  arms  led  her,  not  recognising  her  as 
an  officer,  but  as  a  luck-bringer.”  ^  ”  The  King’s  captains  and 

counsellors  did  not  ask  her  advice,  listened  to  her  little,  and 
showed  her  off  as  occasion  served.”  *  M.  France  keeps  repeating 
these  strange  statements.  They  did  not  listen  to  Jeanne,  yet 
the  opportunity  of  a  campaign  in  Normandy,  or  an  attack  on 
Paris,  after  the  victory  of  Pathay  (June  18th,  1429),  was  lost, 
he  insists  twice,  just  because  the  captains  and  counsellors  did 
listen  to  Jeanne,  who  led  the  Dauphin  to  be  crowned  and  con¬ 
secrated  at  Reims.® 

The  captains  did  not  listen  to  her,  yet  Dunois  prolonged  the 
assault  on  the  Tourelles,  at  her  request  (May  7th),  and  it  was 
she  who  made  the  French  refuse  to  give  battle  in  the  open  to 
the  English,  on  May  8th,  when,  says  M.  France,  “the  townsfolk 
and  soldiers  in  Orleans  greatly  desired  to  attack.”  Then  why 
did  they  not  attack?  By  the  advice  of  Jeanne,  the  victorious 
French  did  not  march  out  against  Talbot  and  his  men,  and  I 
think  that  they  were  well  advised.®  Yet  they  never  took  her 
advice,  says  M.  France.  When  he  adds  that  she  did  not  lead 
the  troops,  after  describing  how  she  led  the  storming  parties  at 
the  Tourelles  and  at  Jargeau — she  was  hit  on  both  occasions — 
after  saying,  “the  Maid  seized  her  standard  and  threw  herself 
on  the  enemy,”  ^  he  contradicts  at  once  both  himself  and  the 
evidence.  “I  say  ‘go  boldly  in  among  the  English,  and  I  go 
in  myself,’  ”  was  the  Maid’s  own  account  of  her  leadership.®  T  do 

(1)  Vol.  I.,  p.  339.  (2)  Vol.  I.,  p.  xlvii. 

(3)  Vol.  I.,  p.  435.  (4)  Vol.  I.,  p.  536. 

(5)  Vol.  I.,  pp.  450-454.  Cf.  I.,  xlix.  (6)  Vol.  I.,  pp.  367-369. 

(7)  Vol.  I.,  p.  409.  (8)  Proces,  Vol.  I.,  p.  97. 
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not  ask  whether  or  not  the  Maid,  as  Captain  Marin  argues 
learnedly,  in  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Strategiste  et  Tacticienne,  was  a 
strategist.  ISI.  France  knows  better  than  the  gallant  and  learned 
Captain.  But  M.  France  cannot  logically  tell  us  both  that  the 
Maid  was  worthy  of  leadership,  and  did  lead  (except  at  Pathay), 
and  also  that  she  did  not  lead,  but  was  led  about  as  a  taking 
advertisement. 

He  cannot  logically  contend  that  she  was  not  listened  to,  and 
also  that,  because  she  teas  listened  to,  some  opportunities  (very 
problematical,  as  he  recognises  on  second  thoughts)  were  lost. 

This  chef  d'oeuvre,  so  long  expected,  is,  enfin,  the  chef 
d' oeuvre  of  Balzac’s  story.  The  Maid  is  honest  and  dishonest, 
simple  and  a  cheat ;  in  battle  a  leader  and  not  a  leader ;  in  council 
listened  to  and  not  listened  to ;  an  adviser  never  regarded,  and 
(as  all  the  evidence  shows,  till  les  politiques  thwarted  her)  an 
adviser  constantly  consulted,  though  certainly  not  a  Member  of 
Privy  Council.  The  evidence  proves  that  on  no  single  recorded 
occasion  was  she  “dissociated” — deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  to 
outward  circumstances — and  it  follows  with  mathematical  cer¬ 
tainty  that  she  was  not  “perpetually  hallucinated,”  and  “in  a 
state  which  incapacitated  her  from  distinguishing  between  truth 
and  falsehood.” 

These  examples  of  M.  France’s  inconsistencies  may  suffice  to 
prove  that  he  has  really  produced  no  living  and  recognisable 
portrait  of  the  Maid.  But  the  portrait  is  not  clouded  so  much 
by  these  unreconciled  contradictions  in  the  handling,  as  by  the 
pervading  tone  and  atmosphere  of  the  whole  book.  The  tone 
of  jSI.  France,  except  in  some  generous  passages  of  praise,  is 
narquois,  is  grudging,  one  may  even  say  is  grunching .  M.  Simeon 
Luce,  who  was  not,  like  Father  Ayroles,  S.J.,  holding  a  brief 
for  the  miraculous,  for  actual  appearances  of  the  saints  to  Jeanne, 
justly  said  that  “her  career  is  the  most  marvellous  episode  in 
French  history  and  in  all  history.”^  Father  Ayroles,  in  his 
learned,  acute,  but  too  voluminous  and  too  fiercely  jwlemical 
work,  La  Vraie  Jeanne  d' Arc,  was  angry  wdth  M.  Luce  for  dim¬ 
inishing  the  marvel  by  investigating  very  closely  the  early  envi¬ 
ronment  of  Jeanne,  the  outward  condition  of  her  mission. 
M.  Luce,  in  fact,  neither  tried  to  minimise  the  marvel,  which 
is  the  career  and  genius  of  the  Maid  herself,  nor  succeeded, 
malgre  lui,  in  the  attempt.  But  M.  France’s  ruling  tendency 
is  the  desire,  conscious  or  subconscious,  to  prove  that  Jeanne  was 
not  so  very  wonderful  after  all ;  that  she  was  but  one  of  a  class 
of  visionaries — usually  futile,  usually  given  up  to  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  the  flesh,  and  usually  credited  with  such  marvels  as  St. 

(1)  Jeanne  d’Arc  d  Domremy,  p.  iii. 
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Colette  exhibited  when  she  floated  about  in  the  air,  when  she 
"saw  snakes”  that  were  imps,  and  when  the  Devil  jerked  her 
chair  from  under  her.  When  it  is  told  of  St.  Colette  that  she 
washed  her  hands  in  the  same  w'ater  for  seven  years,  while  the 
water  remained  pure  and  crystal  clear — she  is  not  to  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  legend  so  puerile,  while  both  she  and  St.  Catherine 
were  women  of  noble  character,  and  were  of  service  to  the 
Christianity  of  their  age. 

The  renown  of  Jeanne  d’ Arc  owes  nothing  to  legend,  to  mythical 
accretions,  but  it  is  the  desire  of  M.  France  to  regard  her  as 
perhaps  for  ever  lost  in  the  fairy  ‘‘forest  of  legend.”^ 
M.  Lefevre  Pontalis  has  edited,  wdth  notes  which  are  the 
most  valuable  of  all  recent  work  on  the  subject  of  the  Maid,  the 
Chronique  of  the  contemporary  Venetian,  Morosini.^  Into  his 
chronicle  Morosini  inserted  contemporary  letters  about  Jeanne, 
from  Italian  residents  in  Bruges,  Marseilles,  Avignon,  and 
elsewhere  far  from  the  scene  of  events.  The  letter- wTiters,  who 
quote  from  Burgundian,  English,  Breton,  and  Parisian  corre¬ 
spondents,  give  the  flying  rumours  of  the  day  about  the  w'onderful 
Maid.  The  writers  are  no  fools — their  diplomatic  and  even  their 
military  information  is  sometimes  curiously  correct  in  detail ; 
about  their  miraculous  news  they  often  say  that  they  tell  the  story 
as  it  is  told  to  them,  and  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  The 
miracles  are  usually  fantastic,  the  creation  of  the  excited  popular 
imagination.  But  these  ephemeral  legends  do  not  make  Jeanne 
a  legendary  being  :  the  chroniclers,  the  eye-witnesses  (examined 
in  1450-1456),  and  Jeanne  herself  at  her  trial,  say  nothing  of — 
or  Jeanne  denies — most  of  the  silly  tales ;  and  the  prodigious 
massacres  attributed  to  Jeanne  by  one  of  Morosini’s  letter-writers 
were  not  noticed  even  by  her  judges.  The  letter- writers,  however, 
prove,  if  proof  were  needed — the  contemporary  knowledge  of 
certain  faculties  in  Jeanne  which  Quicherat  looked  on  as  absolutely 
historical  and  absolutely  inexplicable.  He  does  not  mean  the  two 
predictions  w’hich  Dunois  regarded  as  alone  serious.  ‘‘  About  her 
own  case  and  her  own  vocation  she  asserted  nothing,  except  that 
she  was  sent  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans  and  to  lead  the  King  to 
be  consecrated  at  Reims.”® 

These  were  marvels  unlooked  for,  but  they  were  within  the 
Maid’s  pow'er  of  accomplishment,  “  C'est  la  le  miracle!”  An 
Italian  letter- writer  had  also  heard,  in  June,  1429,  that,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  relief  of  Orleans,  Jeanne  is  to  achieve  two  other  great 

(1)  Vol.  I.  p.  553. 

(2)  Chronique  d' Antonio  Morosini,  Vol.  3,  4.  Renouard,  Paris,  1901-1904. 

(3)  Prores,  Vol.  III.,  p.  16.  Dunois  was  wrong;  she  hoped  to  drive  out 
the  Encrlish.  and  free  the  Due  d’Orleans. 
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feats — and  then  to  die.  This  appears  to  be  an  echo  of  her  constant 
insistence,  reported  by  the  Due  d’Alengon,  that  she  “will  last 
only  for  a  year  or  little  more,”  a  presentiment  fulfilled  to  the 
letter.^  Jeanne,  from  the  first,  was 

“Like  some  bold  seer  in  a  trance 
Seeing  all  his  own  mischance,” 

and  casting  fear  behind  her.  The  letter-writers  are  also  aware 
of  “  the  Sign  given  to  the  King  ” — that  is,  of  a  secret,  known 
as  Charles  VII.  believed,  “only  to  himself  and  God,”  and  com¬ 
municated  to  him  by  Jeanne  on  her  arrival  at  his  Court.  This 
is  a  curious  matter,  of  essential  importance  as  it  proved,  which 
deserves  much  more  careful  criticism  than  it  receives  from 
M.  France,  for  as  loyalty  forbade  the  revelation  of  the  secret  to 
her  judges,  Jeanne  veiled  it  in  an  allegory  about  a  mystic  crown 
borne  by  an  Angel.  The  affair  of  the  crown  is  oddly  illustrated 
by  a  story  in  the  Italian  correspondence,  not  known  from  other 
sources.^  The  Italians  also  knew',  at  the  moment,  the  little 
example  of  clairvoyance,  or  vue  d  distance,  the  story  of  the  buried 
sword  at  Fierbois. 

All  these  details,  which  we  prove  not  to  be  later  mythical  accre¬ 
tions,  are  part  of  the  marvel  of  the  Maid,  and  Quicherat,  a  fibre 
penseur,  was  freethinker  enough  to  think  freely,  and  to  say  pub¬ 
licly,  that  they  are  as  authentic  as  any  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
Maid.^  Jeanne  is  not,  then,  a  legendary  being,  as  M.  France  argues 
in  the  last  chapter  of  his  first  volume — though  popular  fancy  created 
about  her  many  myths,  now  for  the  most  part  forgotten,  and 
always  unvouched  for  by  eye-witnesses  and  by  the  old  chroniclers. 
The  wonder  of  her  genius  and  career  cannot  be  destroyed  by 
dw'elling,  as  M.  France  often  does,  on  the  casual  fables,  nor  by 
quoting,  as  M.  France  does  twice,  for  a  legendary  prophecy— an 
absurd  prophecy — the  evidence  of  a  contemporary  document. 
The  document  does  not  contain,  as  M.  France  asserts  that  it 
does,  the  prediction  in  question.  Meanwhile,  the  tone  of  the 
author  may  be  estimated  from  the  persistency  of  the  sneer  in 
which  he  speaks  of  Jeanne  as  “  la  petite  sainte."  He  sometimes 
seems  to  wish  us  to  regard  her  as  a  priggish,  goody-goody  heroine 
of  a  Sunday  school  prize  book.  As  one  of  her  two  guides  and 
first  companions  in  arms,  Bertrand  de  Poulengy,  says,  drawing 
a  fine  and  true  distinction ,  semper  fuit  ita  bona  puella  sicut  sancta 
fuisset,  “  She  was  always  as  good  a  girl  as  if  she  had  been  a 
saint.”  ^  That  is  what  she  was,  not  a  priggish  petite  sainte. 
The  true  historian  is  gifted  with  historical  imagination ;  as 
the  true  interpreter  of  savage  life  can  “think  black,”  so  the 
historian  can  think  mediae vally,  and,  while  perfectly  conscious  of 

(1)  Proces,  Vol.  III.,  p.  99.  {2)Morosini,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  160-161. 

(3)  Aper^us  Noureaux,  pp.  61-68.  (4)  Proces,  Vol.  II.,  p.  458. 
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the  romantic  and  the  cruel  aspects  of  medimvai  theology,  he  does 
not  indulge  in  the  dreary  sneer  which  is  stereotyped  in 
>t.  France’s  book  whenever  he  deals  with  the  legends  of  the 
Saints,  and  often  when  he  speaks  of  “the  beguine”  “  the  little 
saint.’’  His  voice  is  the  voice,  on  such  occasions,  of  the  Radical 
journalist,  not  of  the  sympathetic,  erudite  historian. 

It  is  now  my  unexpected  and  unwelcome  duty  to  demonstrate 
that  the  work  of  M.  France  is,  historically,  of  an  unusual 
inaccuracy.  He  makes  statements,  and  he  says,  “I  have 
?  always  indicated  my  sources ;  everyone  is  judge  of  the 

!  authority  of  the  warrants  which  I  invoke.’’  “  M.  Pierre 

I  Champion  ’’  (author  of  a  work  on  Guillaume  de  Flavy,  command¬ 
ing  in  Compiegne  when  J eanne  was  captured) ,  ‘  ‘  has  kindly  read 
i  all  my  book  attentively.’’  ^ 

Unluckily,  M.  France  constantly  makes  assertions,  often 
damaging  to  the  Maid  and  her  cause,  w’hich,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
are  absolutely  unwarranted  by  the  authorities  whom  he  cites  in 
!  proof. 

]  For  example,  M.  France  is  naturally  anxious  to  revive  the 
old  Anglo-Burgundian  story  that  Jeanne’s  mission  was  inspired 
by  someone  from  without — by  fraudulent  priests  who  forged  false 

!  prophecies,  says  M.  France.  To  this  theme  he  frequently  recurs. 
“Jeanne,  while  at  Domremy,  knew  a  prophecy  which  said  that 
France  was  to  be  ruined  by  a  woman,  and  restored  by  a  maid. 

.  .  .  Who  taught  it  to  her?  What  peasant?  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  peasants  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  that  it 
circulated  among  the  devout.’’^ 

For  this  belief  of  his,  M.  France  cites  Proces,  Vol.  II.,  p.  447. 
On  reading  the  text,  we  find  that  it  flatly  contradicts  the  happy 
belief  of  M.  France.  The  witness  cited  is  Katherine  Royer,  the 
hostess  of  Jeanne  at  Vaucouleurs,  where  the  Maid  (February, 
1429)  w  as  seeking  an  escort  to  protect  her  on  the  long  w'ay  to 
Court.  Katherine  Royer,  Jeanne’s  hostess,  deposes  on  oath  that 
she  heard  Jeanne  say,  “  ‘Have  you  not  heard  of  the  prophecy 

ithat  France  is  to  be  ruined  by  a  woman,  and  restored  by  a  maid 
from  the  marches  of  Loraine?’  And  then  this  witness  remem- 
bered  having  heard  that  saying,  and  was  amazed.’’  Katherine 
koyer  was  a  married  woman  in  humble  life,  not  a  professional 
person  of  devotion.  She  had  heard  the  saying,  which  was  current 
in  folklore.  That  is  the  text  chosen  by  M.  France  to  prove  that 
“the  peasants  knew  nothing  of  the  prophecy  ’’ ! 

M.  France  hammers  on  at  his  discovery — Jeanne  w'as  the  puppet 
of  fraudulent  priests.  They  knew  “  her  gift  of  seeing  things 
invisible  to  the  common  run  of  Christians.’’  ®  They  knew  nothing 
(1)  Vol.  I.,  pp.  Ixxx.-lxxxii.  (2)  Vol.  I.,  pp.  51-52.  (3)  Vol.  I.,  p.  54. 
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of  the  kind,  and  AI.  France  knows  that.  He  knows,  and  says 
that  Jeanne  had  acted  “imprudently.”  ‘‘By  concealing  her 
visions  from  her  cure,  she  slighted  the  authority  of  the  Church 
Militant. Jeanne  told  of  her  visions  to  no  priest,  to  no  man 
but  her  King,  though  she  told  something  to  Robert  de  Baudri- 
court.^ 

Again,  “The  topical  addition”  (a  Maid  from  the  marches  of 
Loraine)  “cannot  be  the  work  of  a  bullock-driver,  and  reveals 
a  mind  skilled  in  governing  souls  and  directing  actions.  Doubt 
is  impossible ;  a  cleric  completed  and  directed  this  prophecy ;  his 
purpose  is  obvious.”  ^ 

But  Royer’s  wife  had  heard  of  it  so  long  ago  that,  till  Jeanne 
quoted  it,  she  had  forgotten  the  saying  !  Moreover,  Jean  Br4hal, 
a  judge  of  the  Alaid’s  case  in  1450-1466,  explicitly  says  that  the 
prophecy  was  a  popular  saying,  “  vulgaris  et  antiqua  percrebuit 
farna.”  * 

I  am  able  to  show  how  the  saying  arose  in  a  natural 
way,  and  how  it  became  part  of  the  mass  of  oral  folklore  tradition, 
like  the  prophecies  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer  in  Scotland.  But  it 
is  enough  to  have  demonstrated  that  the  prediction  was  a  current 
saw,  and  that,  to  establish  his  theory  of  Jeanne  as  the  puppet 
of  a  fraudulent  priest,  AI.  France  cites  a  text  which  gives  it 
the  dementi,  while  he  incidentally  contradicts  what  he  knows 
and  states — that  Jeanne  spoke  of  her  visions  to  no  churchman. 

He  twice  assigns,  as  evidence  that  Jeanne  made  a  false  pro¬ 
phecy — there  w^ould  not  be  an  Englishman  left  in  France  by  Alid- 
summer  Day,  1429 — an  authoritative  text  which  contains  no  hint 
of  any  such  nonsense.®  He  cites  the  Clerk  of  Accounts  of 
Brabant,  in  Proces,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  426.  Here  three  prophecies  of 
the  Maid,  and  no  more,  are  given,  taken  from  a  Lyons  letter  of 
April  22nd,  1429.  Within  fourteen  weeks  they  were  all  fulfilled. 
The  false  prophecy  is  not  in  a  genuine  source,  as  AI.  France 
declares.  But  he  states  it  gaily,  as  a  point  against  the  Maid. 

M.  France  presently  contributes  a  new  myth  to  the  old  myths 
about  the  Alaid.  As  she  rode  to  Court,  he  avers,  some  men-at- 
arms  laid  an  ambush  for  her.  “They  meant  to  seize  the  girl, 
throw  her  into  a  ditch,  and  leave  her  there  under  a  great  stone, 
reckoning  that  the  King,  who  had  made  her  come  ”  (he  had  done 
no  such  thing)  “would  pay  a  heavy  ransom  to  recover  her.”® 
M.  France  says  that  he  has  here  combined  the  information  of 
Seguin  {Frocks,  Vol.  III.,  p.  293 — he  also  says  Proces,  Vol.  III., 

(1)  Vol.  IT.,  p.  307. 

(2)  See  Proccn,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  128-129,  cited  by  M.  France. 

(3)  Vol.  I.,  p.  52.  (4)  Proct-f,  Vol.  III.,  p.  340. 

(5)  Vol.  I.,  p.  538.  (6)  Vol.  I.,  p.  116. 
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p,  203,  which  happens  to  be  correct)  with  that  of  Margaret  Tour- 
oiilde  {Proces,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  86-87).  Neither  Seguin  nor  Madame 
Touroulde  says  a  word  about  the  ditch,  the  ransom,  and  the  large 
stone.  Margaret  speaks  of  no  ambush  ;  she  tells  some  tattle  about 
Jeanne’s  own  companions — how’  they  meant  to  place  her  in 
quadani  munitione.  Seguin  says  that  he  heard  Peter  of 
Versailles  say  that  he  had  heard  some  men-at-arms  say  that 
they  had  laid  an  ambush  for  Jeanne,  but  when  she  came  to  the 
s}X)t  they  could  not  move  from  the  place  where  they  were. 

In  the  following  case  I  can  prove  that  M.  France  is  wrong, 
can  prove  that  he  is  not  warranted  by  the  authorities  which  he 
cites.  In  July,  1428,  by  reason  of  Anglo-Burgundian  invaders, 
Jeanne,  with  her  family,  left  Domremy  for  Neufchateau  in 
Loraine,  and  there  stayed  for  five  or  six  days,  according  to  various 
witnesses;  according  to  Jeanne,  for  a  fortnight.  She  w^as  cited 
to  appear  in  an  ecclesiastical  court,  at  Toul ;  a  young  man  had 
accused  her  of  breach  of  promise  of  marriage.  Says  M.  France  : 
“It  is  strange  that,  in  Jeanne’s  case,  her  relations  said  that  she 
was  in  the  WTong,  and  backed  the  young  man.  Disregarding 
their  prohibition,  she  appeared  before  the  court,  and  sustained 
her  cause.  Later  she  said  that  this  teas  her  only  act  of  disobedi¬ 
ence  to  parental  authority.”  M.  France  adds  that  she  perhaps 
tramped  twice  or  thrice  to  Toul  (sixty  miles  going  and  coming), 
“and  if  she  did  not  go,  day  and  night,  with  her  false  fiance, 
it  was  by  great  luck,  for  he  went  the  same  way  at  the  same 
time.”  ^  A  hundred  and  eighty  miles  of  walking,  in  a  fortnight, 
is  good  work  ! 

For  all  this,  M.  France  cites  Proces,  Vol.  II.,  p.  476.  There 
is  no  such  page  in  the  volume.  He  also  cites  Proces,  Vol.  I., 
pp.  128  and  215.  In  the  former  page  nothing  is  said  about  her 
parents,  but  in  the  following  page  (129)  Jeanne  says  that  her 
one  and  only  act  of  disobedience  to  parental  authority  was  her 
departure  to  undertake  her  mission.  The  story  about  her  parents 
vests  solely  on  a  blunder  of  her  accuser  {Proces,  Vol.  I. ,  p.  219). 

M.  France  has,  then,  no  authority  for  his  tale,  and  his  cited 
authorities  do  not  support  him,  unless  it  be  in  the  ghost - 
reference  to  the  non-existing  page,  Vol.  II.,  p.  476.  We  have 
a  picture  of  the  horrors  of  life  at  Domremy.  ”  All  the  region  was 
blood  and  fire.”  The  peasants  hid  their  horses  by  day,  and  led 
them  to  graze  at  night.  “At  Domremy  there  was  perpetual 
alarm,”  a  sentinel  on  the  tower  by  day  and  night,  and  an  animated 
account  is  given  of  all  that  he  saw.  “The  villagers  leap  half- 
naked  from  bed”  (wholly  naked,  to  judge  by  a  later  passagol. 


(1)  Vol.  I.,  pp.  84  85. 
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‘"and  drive  their  flocks  pell-mell  to  the  island  fortress.”  i  The 
authority  cited  here  for  all  this  is  the  remark  of  Jeanne,  who  took 
the  matter  easily  enough.  ”  I  w^as  very  useful  in  helping  to  lead 
the  cattle  to  the  meadow's,  and  to  the  fortress  of  the  isle,  for 
fear  of  men-at-arms.”  ^ 

One  more  example  (out  of  many)  of  M.  France’s  picturesque 
treatment  of  his  sources. 

He  maintains  (Vol.  I.,  pp.  316-318)  that  the  day  after 
the  Maid’s  arrival  in  beleaguered  Orleans  (April  30th,  1429) 
witnessed  a  terrible  tumult,  “a  bourgeois  revolution.”  “The 
civic  forces  were  afoot  at  dawn.  Since  the  previous  even¬ 
ing  the  city  was  turned  topsy-turvy  (tout  etait  renversi  dans 
la  ville) ;  the  long-suppressed  revolt  broke  out.  The  townsfolk 
who,  since  February,  had  hated  and  distrusted  the  knights, 
at  last  shook  them  off  and  shattered  them.  There  was  no 
longer  a  Royal  Commander,  no  Governor,  leader,  officers  in 
command ;  there  was  only  one  power  and  one  force  :  the  Maid. 
The  Maid  was  Captain  of  the  Commune.  That  little  girl,  that 
little  shepherdess,  that  lay  member  of  the  Third  Order  of  St. 
Francis  (heguine),  whom  the  nobles  carried  about  for  luck, 
caused  to  the  nobles  the  greatest  possible  injury  :  she  annihilated 
them.  From  the  dawn  of  that  day  they  had  opiX)rtunity  enough 
to  see  that  the  bourgeois  revolution  was  accomplished.  The 
armed  townsmen  w'aited  for  the  Maid  to  lead  them  and  march 
them  against  the  Godons  (English).  The  military  leaders  tried 
to  make  them  understand  that  they  must  wait  for  the  army  from 
Blois  and  for  the  force  of  Marechal  de  Boussac,  which  had  set 
forth,  in  the  night,  to  join  hands  with  him.  The  armed  townsfolk 
wnuld  not  listen ;  they  yelled  for  the  Maid.  She  did  not  show 
herself ;  the  golden  tongue  of  Dunois  had  persuaded  her  not  to 
show  herself.  .  .  .  With  or  without  the  Maid,  they  would  fight. 
Dunois  could  not  stop  them.  Forth  they  issued,  wdth  the  Gascons 
of  La  Hire  and  the  company  of  Florent  d’llliers  ....  drove  in 
the  outpost  of  the  fort  of  Saint-Pouair,  and  came  so  near  the 
fort  that  the  people  brought  them,  to  burn  the  defences,  faggpts 
and  straw  from  the  towm.  The  English,  with  the  cry  of  St. 
George,  repulsed  the  townsfolk  and  the  companies.” 

The  evidence  for  this  brilliant  page  is  Proces,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  7, 
211 ;  Jean  Chartier  (in  Proces,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  54-55,  he  says  not 
a  word  about  the  matter).  Journal  du  Siege,  Chron.  de  la  Pucelle, 
Proch,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  220-221,  which  does  not  mention  any  one 
of  the  alleged  circumstances. 

(1)  Vol.  I.,  p.  50. 

(2)  Proces,  Vol.  I.,  p.  66.  The  kind  of  incidents  described  occurred  at 
different  places  in  1420-1428. 
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As  the  long  extract  from  Chartier  in  the  Proces,  and  the 
Chronique  de  la  Pucelle,  do  not  warrant  a  line  in  M.  France’s  de¬ 
scription,  vve  turn  to  eye-witnesses.  The  first  is  Dunois  {Proch, 
Vol.  in.,  p.  7).  He  says  that  when  (on  May  1st,  if  we  may 
believe  the  Journal  du  Siege)  he  wished  to  leave  Orleans  for 
Blois,  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  the  army,  “  Jeanne  was  scarcely 
willing  to  wait  and  consent  to  my  departure ;  she  was  anxious 
to  summon  the  English  besiegers  before  they  attempted  to  raise 
the  siege  ”  (he  means,  “  to  summon  them  to  raise  the  siege?  ”), 
“or  attack  them,  which  she  did,  for  she  summoned  the  English.” 
She  did  not  attack  the  English  ;  she  summoned  them  to  retire. 

That  is  all  :  no  bourgeois  revolution  ! 

Then  M.  France  cites  the  evidence  of  Jeanne’s  equerry, 
d’Aulon  {Proces,  Vol.  III.,  p.  211).  He  says  that  he  accom¬ 
panied  Dunois  to  Blois,  and  that  the  Maid  and  La  Hire  mounted, 
and,  with  their  companies,  made  a  successful  diversion,  and 
protected  the  exit  of  himself  and  Dunois.  Finally,  the  Journal 
du  Siege  states  that,  on  April  30th,  La  Hire,  Florent  d’llliers, 
and  other  knights  and  squires,  with  some  townsfolk,  charged 
the  English  and  gained  the  outpost  of  Fort  Saint-Pouair. 
“Wherefore  a  cry  went  through  the  town  to  bring  faggots,  straw, 
and  other  combustibles,  to  burn  the  logis  of  the  English,  but 
nothing  was  done,  for  the  English  uttered  terrible  cries,  and 
stood  to  arms.”  Thus  the  skirmish  ended,  with  some  loss  on 
both  sides,  and  a  good  deal  of  shouting.  (Proces,  Vol.  IV., 
p.  154). 

Is  there,  in  M.  France’s  authorities,  one  jot  or  tittle  of  warrant 
for  his  account  of  the  events  of  April  30th,  1429,  for  Jeanne,  the 
Captain  of  the  Commune,  authority  annihilated,  the  bourgeois 
revolution,  and  all? 

Here  I  must  conclude,  not  for  want  of  matter.  Has  M.  France 
given  a  distinct  portrait  of  the  Maid?  Has  his  book,  ”  qui 
prHend  a  V exactitude,”  even  the  usual  measure  of  accuracy? 
Here  is  a  final  sample.  ”  Les  Voix  ”  are  the  voices  of  Jeanne’s 
saints.  M.  France  writes  (Vol.  I.,  pp.  363-364)  about  the  day  of 
her  abjuration,  ”  Les  Voix  montaient  vers  elle,  instantes.” 

“  Jeanne,  nous  arons  si  grande  pitiS  de  vous !  II  faut  que  vous 
remquiez  ce  que  vous  avez  dit,”  and  so  on  (Proces,  Vol.  III., 
p.  123).  Looking  at  Proch,  Vol.  HI.,  p.  122,  we  find  that  the 
speaker  was  not  ”  Les  Voix,”  but  Erard,  a  preacher,  and  that 
M.  France  has  added  two  lines  to  what  Erard  is  here  quoted  as 
saying ! 

Andrew  Lang. 
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It  is  a  little  over  fifty  years  since  an  obscure  American  writer 
recorded  in  his  private  journal  that  he  had  just  received  a  wagon- 
load  of  his  unsaleable  volumes  from  the  publisher.  “They  are 
something  more  substantial  than  fame,’’  he  wrote,  “as  my  back 
knows,  which  has  borne  them  up  two  flights  of  stairs.  My  w’orks 
are  now  piled  up  on  one  side  of  my  chamber,  half  as  high  as  my 
head,  my  opera  omnia.  This  is  authorship;  these  are  the  work 
of  my  brain.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  result,  sitting  beside 
the  inert  mass  of  my  works,  I  take  up  my  pen  to-night  with  as 
much  satisfaction  as  ever.’’ 

What  would  Thoreau  have  said,  could  he  have  been  forewarned, 
on  that  evening,  that  within  half-a-century  the  foremost  of 
American  publishing  firms  would  be  planning  an  edition  of  his 
works  in  tw’enty  volumes  ;  that  an  original  copy  of  his  rejected  book, 
the  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  would  sell  for 
ten  guineas ;  and  that  scraps  of  his  handwriting  would  fetch  more 
than  their  weight  in  gold — for  this  is  literally  what  has  happened 
to  the  reputation  of  the  “Yankee  Diogenes’’  and  the  “Rural 
Humbug,’’  as  his  contemporaries  styled  him?  Of  all  the  Concord 
group  it  is  beginning  to  be  seen  that  Thoreau ,  the  least  regarded 
in  his  lifetime,  will  live  the  longest  in  the  end,  by  virtue  of  that 
rare,  pungent,  aboriginal  flavour  of  his,  which  may  attract  or 
repel,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  reader,  but  will  in  no  wise 
suffer  itself  to  be  forgotten. 

There  lies  before  me,  as  I  write,  the  new  “Walden’’  edition 
of  Thoreau — a  truly  astonishing  monument  to  a  name  w^hich 
has  had  to  fight  its  way,  year  by  year,  against  much  obloquy  and 
misapprehension,  and  wdth  little  else  to  aid  it  than  its  own 
quenchless  vitality.  It  is  no  empty  phrase  to  say  that  the  thanks 
of  all  students  of  Thoreau  are  owing  to  the  publishers  who  have 
thus  made  due  recognition  of  his  genius;  for  this  “Walden” 
edition,  following  upon  the  “  Riverside  ’’  series  of  1894,  comes 
very  little  short  of  giving  us  the  complete  and  definitive  Thoreau} 
A  few  further  gleanings  there  wdll  doubtless  be  of  hitherto  un¬ 
published  poems,  variations  in  the  text,  omitted  passages,  and  a 
few  errors  to  be  corrected,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  the  com- 

(1)  The  Writings  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  including  the  Journal  of  Thoreau, 
in  twenty  volumes,  illustrated  with  one  hundred  photographs  from  nature. 
(Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York.  The  London 
agents  are  Messrs.  Archibald  Constable  and  Co.) 
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plete  works  of  the  author  of  Walden  have  now  been  given  to  the 
world,  and  in  a  form  which  many  a  more  fastidious  classic  might 
envy.  1  will  not  say  that  such  an  event  marks  the  climax  of 
Thoreau’s  fame,  for  1  believe  that  in  another  half-century  he 
will  be  still  more  highly  appreciated ;  but  it  certainly  marks  the 
most  important  epoch  in  a  great  writer’s  acceptance  —the  point 
where  he  ceases  to  be  classed  with  the  minora  sidera  of  his 
generation,  and  takes  his  proper  place  in  the  literary  heavens. 

The  published  writings  fall  naturally  into  two  divisions,  first, 
the  six  volumes  of  Works,  already  known  to  readers  of  Thoreau, 
and  differing  from  those  included  in  the  earlier  ‘  ‘  Eiverside  ’  ’ 
edition  chiefly  in  a  number  of  added  letters  and  poems,  and  in 
the  more  convenient  grouping  of  some  of  the  miscellaneous 
essays;  secondly,  the  much-talked-of  Journal,  now  for  the  first 
time  printed  in  extenso  in  fourteen  volumes.  The  appearance 
of  the  Journal  is,  of  course,  the  great  feature  of  this  “  Walden  ” 
edition,  and  an  event  of  capital  importance  to  Thoreau-students. 
When  Thoreau  died  in  1862  he  left  no  fewer  than  thirty-nine 
volumes  of  closely-written  diaries,  containing  the  thoughts  and 
meditations  of  a  life-time,  the  raw  material  from  which  his  two 
published  works.  The  Week  and  Walden,  had  been  constructed, 
and  which  were  designed  to  furnish  the  substance  of  several  more. 

“  We  must  have  our  libraries  enlarged,”  so  Lowell  had  remarked 
in  his  review  of  The  Week,  “  if  Mr.  Thoreau  intends  to  complete 
his  autobiography  on  this  scale.”  Yet  soon  after  Thoreau’s  death 
there  was  some  talk  of  printing  the  journals,  but,  owing  to  the 
hesitation  of  Sophia  Thoreau,  his  surviving  sister,  the  plan  was 
not  carried  out,  and  the  manuscripts  lay  hidden  away  until,  some 
twenty  years  later,  Mr.  Harrison  Blake  edited  portions  of  them 
in  four  volumes,  in  which  selected  passages  from  different  years 
were  grouped  together  under  the  heads  of  Spring,  Summer, 
Autumn,  and  Winter,  so  as  to  give  a  connected  picture  of  the 
seasons.  I  cannot  think  that  the  arrangement  was  a  happy  one ; 
for  the  effect  on  the  reader’s  mind  of  being  jerked  to  and  fro,  from 
one  year  to  another,  in  order  to  maintain  a  semblance  of  con¬ 
tinuity  in  the  seasons,  was  often  a  cause  of  annoyance,  and  for 
some  time  past  it  has  been  felt  that  this  artificial  structure  must 
sooner  or  later  be  superseded  by  the  publication  of  the  Journals 
in  full.  Thanks  to  the  promoters  of  the  ‘‘  Walden  ”  Thoreau, 
and  Mr.  Bradford  Torrey’s  editorship,  this  has  now  been  done, 
and  we  have  before  us  the  actual  record  of  Thoreau’s  thoughts — 
"  the  very  pulse  of  the  machine  ” — during  the  period  of  his  active 
manhood. 

Thoreau,  of  course,  did  not  contemplate  the  printing  of  his 
Journals,  either  in  selections,  after  Mr.  Blake’s  pattern,  or,  as 
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they  now  appear,  complete — his  method  was  to  draw  from  them 
as  from  a  storehouse,  in  the  making  of  his  books,  with  careful 
revision  and  re-shaping  of  his  original  thought — yet  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  in  one  particular  passage  (January  ‘27th  and 
28th,  1852)  he  gives  by  implication  a  sanction  to  the  plan  that 
has  been  followed. 

“  I  do  not  know,”  he  says,  ”  but  thoughts  written  down  thus  in  a  journal 
might  be  printed  in  the  same  form  with  greater  advantage  than  if  the 
related  ones  were  brought  together  into  separate  essays.  They  are  now 
allied  to  life,  and  are  seen  by  the  reader  not  to  be  far-fetched.  It  is  more 
simple,  less  artful.  Mere  facts  and  names  and  dates  communicate  more 

than  we  suspect . Perhaps  I  can  never  find  so  good  a  setting  for  my 

thoughts  as  I  shall  thus  have  taken  them  out  of.” 

A  comparison  of  the  more  rugged  beauties  of  the  Journal  with 
the  finished  felicities  of  Walden  or  Cape  Cod  hardly  bears  out 
this  theory ;  but  there  is  undoubtedly  a  native  and  unstudied 
charm  in  the  first  impressions  which  is  all  their  own ;  and  to 
those  who  recognise  how  great  a  writer  Thoreau  is,  there  is  much 
interest  in  being  able  to  watch  his  mind  at  work  in  every  form 
and  phase.  In  one  of  the  many  suggestive  notes  with  which 
these  volumes  abound,  it  is  truly  pointed  out  that,  by  collating 
certain  original  passages  in  the  Journal  with  the  revised  passages 
as  they  appear  in  The  Week  or  in  Walden,  the  reader  will  find 
it  instructive  “  to  see  the  conditions  under  which  the  matter  was 
first  written,  and  observe  the  alterations  made  in  adapting  the 
particular  to  the  general  and  giving  the  substance  a  more  perfect 
literary  form.” 

Next  to  the  inclusion  of  the  Journals,  the  chief  distinction  of 
the  ”  Walden  ”  Thoreau  is  its  illustrations.  Now  it  is  evident 
that  in  no  case  are  illustrations  so  important  as  in  the  works  of 
a  writer  whose  life  is  closely  associated  with  one  particular  dis¬ 
trict;  and  how  deeply  Thoreau ’s  affections  were  interwoven  with 
the  woods  and  streams  and  fields  of  his  beloved  Concord  is  known 
to  all — indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  “  the  village  of  Concord  is 
his  monument,  covered  with  suitable  inscriptions  by  himself.” 
For  this  reason  it  was  especially  to  be  desired  that,  before  the 
face  of  the  country  was  greatly  changed,  the  scenes  which 
Thoreau  held  so  dear  should  be  preserved  in  picture ;  and  in  this 
respect,  no  less  than  in  the  matter  of  his  Journal,  we  have  cause 
to  be  thankful,  for  in  Mr.  Herbert  Gleason  the  ideal  photographer 
for  the  purpose  seems  to  have  been  found,  who  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  Thoreau’s  writings  and  identified  most  of  the  places 
described  by  him  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Concord  but 
in  his  more  distant  excursions  to  the  Merrimack  River,  the  Maine 
Woods,  and  Cape  Cod.  Of  the  hundred  excellent  illustrations 
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reproduced  from  these  photographs,  the  best,  perhaps,  are  those 
of  the  Maine  Woods,  but  all  have  necessarily  a  very  real  interest 
for  the  lover  of  Thoreau,  who  now  at  last  finds  his  favourite 
author  enshrined  in  a  worthy  form.^ 

In  face  of  this  fact,  this  solid  fact,  that  Thoreau  is  now  a 
classic  in  twenty  volumes,  one  cannot  but  smile  at  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  still  expressed,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  to  the  per¬ 
manence  of  his  fame.  Here  is  Mr.  Arthur  Eickett,  for  instance, 
in  his  recent  book.  The  Vagabond  in  Literature,  gravely  re¬ 
minding  us  that  ‘  ‘  there  is  no  denying  that  the  trend  of  modern 
criticism  has  been  against  him,”  and  that  the  judgment  of  Lowell 
and  Stevenson  is  ‘‘  not  to  be  lightly  ignored.”  Well,  not  lightly, 
perhaps ;  but  that  it  is  being  ignored  is  beyond  doubt.  If  the 
trend  of  modern  criticism  were  against  Thoreau  (and  this  is  not 
wholly  the  case),  it  would  be  the  worse  for  modern  criticism, 
for  the  gradual  public  recognition  of  a  great  writer  pays  but  slight 
heed  to  such  obstacles ;  but  the  truth  is  that  in  this  country  there 
has  been  little  criticism  of  Thoreau  worthy  of  the  name,  and  still 
less  serious  study,  on  the  critics’  part,  of  the  considerable  mass 
of  Thoreau  literature.  Our  literary  folk  have  been  mostly  con¬ 
tent  to  view  him  through  that  one  very  distorted  pane  in  My 
Study  Windows,  and  are  unaware  of  Lowell’s  earlier  and  far  more 
appreciative  essay,  written  before  the  two  men  had  quarrelled, 
and  Thoreau  had  wounded  Lowell’s  ‘‘  self-consciousness,”  as 
Emerson  expressed  it,  beyond  forgiveness;^  still  less  have  they 
knowledge  of  the  more  important  article  contributed  by  John 
Weiss,  a  class-mate  of  Thoreau,  to  the  Christian  Examiner  in 
1865,  jx)rhaps  the  very  best  and  most  illuminative  of  such 
reminiscences.  It  would  scarcely  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
with  the  exception  of  Walden,  the  Week,  and  a  few  of  the  shorter 
essays,  Thoreau’s  works  are  unknown  to  English  readers ;  witness 
the  fact  that  to  this  day  there  is  no  English  edition  of  his  Cape 
Cod,  a  book  which  from  every  point  of  view  is  one  of  his  master¬ 
pieces.  Moreover,  Thoreau  has  always  been,  and  perhaps  will 
always  be,  a  cause  of  trouble  to  the  ”  critics  ” — to  those  self- 

(1)  It  should  in  fairness  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Hosmer,  who 
died  at  Concord  three  years  ago,  was  a  worthy  predecessor  of  Mr.  Gleason  as 
a  photographer  of  Thoreau’s  haunts.  Mr.  Hosmer  Wcos  .a  man  who  followed 
in  Thoreau’s  footsteps  both  literally  and  metaphorically,  and  was  himself  the 
best  possible  proof  of  the  nobility  of  Thoreau’s  influence.  It  was  from  his 
photographs  that  most  of  the  illustrations  were  taken  in  the  edition  of  Walden 
issued  hy  Messrs.  Houghton  and  Mifflin  in  two  volumes  in  1897.  I  may 
add  that  there  is  also  a  very  charming  edition  of  Cafe  Cod  (1896),  illustrated 
with  marginal  sketches  in  colour  by  Amelia  M.  Watson.  Altogether  Thoreau 
has  been  fortunate  in  his  artists. 

(2)  This  essay,  not  reprinted  among  Lowell’s  collected  writings,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Massachusetts  Quarterly  Heview  in  1849. 
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constituted  advisers  who,  both  in  his  lifetime  and  afterwards,  have 
pointed  out  the  errors  of  his  ways.  What  else  is  the  purport  of 
that  characteristic  poem  of  his,  “  My  Prayer,”  in  which,  after 
his  first  petition  that  he  may  not  disappoint  himself,  he  makes 
supplication  as  follows  :  — 

And  next  in  value,  which  Thy  kindness  lends, 

That  I  may  greatly  disappoint  my  friends; 

Howe'er  they  think  or  hope  that  it  may  be, 

They  may  not  dream  how  Thou’st  distinguished  me. 

Having  regard  to  much  that  has  been  written  about  Thoreau’s 
character  and  opinions,  I  think  we  may  safely  say  that  this 
[xirtion  of  his  Prayer  has,  as  far  as  his  literary  censors  are  con¬ 
cerned,  received  very  ample  fulfilment.  For  the  prevalent  mis¬ 
take  which  the  critics  have  made  concerning  Thoreau  has  been 
the  attempt  to  measure  and  classify  and  label  him  by  some  other 
standard  than  his  own,  ‘‘the  complaint,”  as  his  friend  Weiss 
expressed  it,  ‘‘  that  he  was  not  .somebody  else.”  When,  for 
example,  Mr.  Eickett,  in  his  desire  to  portray  Thoreau  as  one 
of  his  ‘‘Vagabonds  in  Literature,”  praises  his  intimacy  with 
wild  nature,  but  blames  his  tendency  to  ‘‘  moralising,”  he  forgets 
that  the  author  of  Walden,  whatever  traits  of  vagabondage  may 
be  proved  in  him,  was  a  good  deal  more  than  a  ‘‘  vagabond,” 
unless,  indeed,  that  word  be  used  in  a  highly  transcendental 
sense.  Again,  Mr.  Watts-Dunton,  in  his  Introduction  to  a  recent 
edition  of  Walden,  seems  to  be  one  of  those  friends  who  are  dis¬ 
appointed  in  Thoreau ;  and  certainly  his  own  disquisition  on 
‘‘  Thoreau  and  Children  of  the  Open  Air,”  must  have  caused 
some  disappointment  to  all  who  believe  that  a  preface  to  a  good 
book  should  be  as  a  setting  to  a  gem,  or  as  a  frame  to  a  picture- 
harmonious  in  tone,  and  subordinate  to  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats.^  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  complains  sadly  that  Thoreau  was 
‘‘  self-conscious,”  that  he  talked  of  ‘‘  experience,”  was  ‘‘touched 
by  the  modern  dry-rot  of  education,”  and  was  ‘‘  guilty  of  the  im¬ 
pertinence  of  symbolising  Nature.”  Was  he  then  ‘‘a  veritable 
Child  of  the  Open  Air”?  The  question  is  a  rather  futile  one, 
since  the  answer  must  depend  on  how  the  terms  are  defined,  and 
on  that  point  there  is  no  agreement.  It  is  beyond  question  that 
Thoreau  loved  Nature  as  few  men  have  done,  else  why  did  he 
spend  the  greater  part  of  his  life  with  her?  It  is  equally  certain 
that  he  was  much  more  than  a  nature-lover  pure  and  simple, 
such  as  George  Borrow.  Need  we  then  repine  that  Thoreau  was 

(1)  Pfr  contra,  I  would  refer  to  Mr.  Richard  Whiteing’s  introduction  to 
another  of  the  now  numerous  Waldens  .as  an  almost  perfect  specimen  of  what  a 
preface  should  be. 
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not  Borrow,  or  that  Borrow  was  not  Thoreau?  Is  it  not  wiser 
to  enjoy  both  of  them  for  what  they  are  worth  ?  “A  great  deal 
of  criticism,”  as  Weiss  remarked  in  his  essay  on  Thoreau,  ‘‘  is 
inspired  by  inability  to  perceive  the  function  and  predestined 
quality  of  the  man  who  passes  in  review.  It  only  succeeds  in 
explaining  the  difference  between  him  and  the  critic.  Such  a 
decided  fact  as  a  man  of  genius  is,  ought  to  be  gratefully 
accepted  and  interpreted.”  The  sum  of  the  matter  is  contained 
in  Thoreau’s  own  remark:  “We  are  constantly  invited  to  be 
what  we  are.” 

It  was,  of  course,  inevitable  that  so  eccentric  and  uncompro¬ 
mising  a  nature  as  Thoreau’s  should  be  misunderstood  by  the 
majority  of  his  kinsmen  and  acquaintances.  What  could  the 
respectable  folk  of  a  New  England  village  make  of  their  strange 
townsman  who  described  himself  as  follows? 

I  am  a  schoolmaster,  a  private  tutor,  a  surveyor,  a  gardener,  a  farmer,  a 
painter  (I  mean  a  house-painter),  a  carpenter,  a  mason,  a  day-labourer,  a 
pencil-maker,  a  glass  paper  maker,  a  writer,  and  sometimes  a  poetaster.  My 
present  employment  is  to  answer  such  orders  as  may  be  expected  from  so 
general  an  advertisement  as  the  above.  That  is,  if  I  think  fit,  which  is 
not  always  the  case,  for  I  have  found  out  a  way  to  live  without  what  is 
commonly  called  employment  or  industry,  attractive  or  otherwise.  Indeed, 
my  steadiest  employment,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  is  to  keep  myself  at  the 
top  of  my  condition,  and  ready  for  whatever  may  turn  up  in  heaven  or  on 
earth. 

As  we  know  him  now,  we  see  in  this  statement  an  admirable 
description  of  Thoreau’s  genius ;  but  to  his  contemporaries,  with 
a  very  few  exceptions,  it  must  have  seemed  to  be  a  mere  wilful 
aberration.  We  recall,  for  example,  an  occasion,  recorded  in 
the  Journal,  when  Thoreau’s  father,  that  practical,  unobtrusive 
old  man,  made  protest  against  his  son’s  waste  of  time,  as  he 
considered  it,  in  making  sugar  in  a  neighbouring  maple-wood, 
when  he  could  have  obtained  it  more  cheaply  in  Concord,  and 
received  for  answer  that  this  occupation,  far  from  ”  taking  him 
from  his  studies,”  was  his  study — he  felt,  after  it,  ”  as  if  he  had 
been  to  a  university.”  In  like  manner  even  Emerson  complained 
that  Thoreau,  lacking  ambition,  ”  instead  of  engineering  for  all 
America,  was  the  captain  of  a  huckleberry  party  ”  ;  while  Lowell, 
less  sympathetic  and  less  scrupulous,  misrepresented  the  Walden 
episode  as  an  attempt  at  “an  entire  independency  of  mankind.” 
But  such  misapprehensions,  inevitable  once,  are  less  pardonable 
now,  after  an  interval  of  fifty  years,  during  which  time  the  fuller 
publication  of  Thoreau’s  works  has  corrected  the  earlier  impres¬ 
sions  of  him,  and  has  shown  him  in  a  clearer  light  to  those  who 
desire  to  understand  him.  We  can  see  now  that,  as  an  original 
thinker  and  idealist,  he  did  “engineer  for  all  America,”  in  a 
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sense  other  than  that  which  Emerson  intended — that  he  built 
for  his  countrymen,  and  for  us,  a  priceless  viaduct  of  thought,  to 
lead  us  on  from  the  sophisms  and  falsities  of  a  too  complex  civilisa¬ 
tion  to  a  simpler  and  happier  mode  of  living. 

The  process  of  this  recognition  of  Thoreau  has  been  a  slow 
but  sure  one.  As  in  the  case  of  every  great  writer  who  has  had 
a  message  to  deliver,  it  was  as  artist  that  he  first  won  unwilling 
homage  from  those  who  detested  his  creed.  “  With  every  ex¬ 
ception,”  said  Lowell,  the  most  hostile  of  his  critics,  ‘‘there  is 
no  writing  comparable  with' Thoreau ’s  in  kind  that  is  comparable 
with  it  in  degree.  His  range  was  narrow,  but  to  be  a  master  is 
to  be  a  master.  There  are  sentences  of  his  as  perfect  as  anything 
in  the  language,  and  thoughts  as  clearly  crystallised.” 

This  may  stand  as  an  expression  of  the  best  literary  judgment 
on  Thoreau  for  the  past  quarter-century ;  and  in  the  w'ake  of  this 
frank  appreciation  of  the  stylist  there  has  been  growing  up  the 
slower  but  not  less  certain  appreciation  of  the  man .  It  has  taken 
fifty  years  to  do  it,  but  we  are  at  last  beginning  to  get  rid  of 
certain  false  notions  concerning  Thoreau  by  which  the  minds  of 
his  readers  have  been  obsessed — notably  the  stubborn  conviction 
that  he  was  a  mere  disciple  and  imitator  of  Emerson,  whereas 
in  fact,  though  deeply  indebted  to  Emerson  in  his  youth,  his 
mature  intellect  was  wholly  independent  and  self-centred.  Again, 
what  was  from  the  first  grasped  by  the  few  is  now  being  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  many,  that  a  live  book  such  as  Walden  cannot  have 
been  written  by  a  ‘‘  skulker  ”  (such  was  Stevenson’s  term),  or  by 
a  misanthrope,  or  a  ‘‘ stoico-epicurean  adiaphorist,”  as  a  Scotch 
professor,  who  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  attempt  to  analyse 
Thoreau,  has  learnedly  described  him.^  The  fiction  of  a  selfish, 
indifferent,  or  even  misanthropic  Thoreau,  so  studiously  cultivated 
by  some  of  his  critics,  is  shattered  by  a  knowledge  of  the  noble 
part  which  he  played  as  an  abolitionist — as  the  abolitionist  who 
spoke  the  first  public  word  on  behalf  of  the  imprisoned  John 
Browm  at  that  supreme  crisis.  (‘‘  Was  it  Thoreau  or  Lowell,” 
asks  Wentw'orth  Higginson,  ‘‘  who  found  a  voice,  before  the 
curtain  fell,  after  the  first  act  of  that  drama,  upon  the  scaffold 
of  John  Browm?”)  Nor  can  the  fiction  of  a  hard,  stoical 
Thoreau,  for  which  Emerson  himself  is  largely  responsible,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  was  by  his  too  partial  editing  of  the  Letters  and 
Poems  that  the  excessive  idea  of  Thoreau’s  ‘‘  stoicism  ”  was 
generated  and  fostered,  survive  a  reading  of  the  delightful 
Familiar  Letters,  first  edited  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Flanborn  in  1894,  and 
now  reprinted  with  enlargement  in  the  Walden  edition,  or  of 
many  human  glimpses  in  the  Journal. 

(1)  Professor  John  Nichol,  in  his  Awrrirau  Literature  (1882). 
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Why  is  it,  then,  that  Thoreau  the  thinker  is  still  knocking  at 
the  gate  where  Thoreau  the  writer  has  been  admitted?  Plainly, 
because  the  message  brought  by  him  was  in  some  respects  a  dis¬ 
turbing  one,  and  unw'elcome  to  the  majority  of  those  who  heard 
it;  because  his  philosophy  makes  too  severe  a  demand  on  the 
consciences  of  his  readers.  For  Thoreau  is  not  a  naturalist  only, 
like  White  or  Waterton,  nor  a  simple  child  of  nature  like  Borrow  ; 
but  he  is,  as  his  friend  and  biographer,  Channing,  so  aptly  named 
him,  a  “poet-naturalist,”  one  who  sees  nature  through  the 
medium  of  human  aspirations.  “  Nature,”  says  Thoreau,  “  must 
be  viewed  humanly  to  be  viewed  at  all ;  that  is,  her  scenes  must 
be  associated  with  humane  affections.”  Nor  is  this  inconsistent, 
as  might  at  first  be  thought ,  with  the  belief  elsew'here  expressed 
by  him  that  man  is  not  the  sole  object  of  concern  to  nature  and 
the  universe  ;  for  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  ‘  ‘  human  ’  ’ 
element  was  regarded  by  Thoreau  as  a  property  not  of  mankind 
alone,  but  also  of  the  lower  races  and  of  nature  which  is  the 
parent  of  all.  “  Shall  I  not  have  intelligence  w'ith  the  earth?  ” 
he  asks.  “  Am  I  not  partly  leaves  and  vegetable  mould  myself?  ” 
The  foxes  appeared  to  him  as  “  rudimental  burrowdng  men,  still 
standing  on  their  defence,  awaiting  their  transformation,”  and 
it  was  the  human  traits  of  the  dog,  the  horse,  and  even  of  the 
wild  moose  of  the  Maine  forests,  that  led  him  to  the  belief  that 
there  is  a  civilisation  going  on  among  animals  as  among  men. 

It  is  curious  that  while  it  is  made  a  fault  in  Thoreau  that  he 
attempted  thus  to  “humanise”  nature,  the  contrary  charge  is 
also  levelled  at  him  that,  in  his  preoccupation  with  the  wild,  he 
overlooked  the  interests  of  his  fellow-men.  Had  he,  indeed,  left 
his  fellow'-men  out  of  his  books,  and  written  only  of  the  w’ood- 
chucks  or  the  snapping-turtles,  it  is  conceivable  that  he  might 
have  even  knowm  what  it  is  to  be  “  jwpular,”  which  he  declared 
(but  on  insufficient  personal  experience)  is  “to  go  down  per¬ 
pendicularly.”  How’  greatly  it  retards  the  reputation  of  a  nature- 
writer  to  be  suspected  of  having  designs  on  the  intelligence  of  his 
readers  may  be  seen  from  the  parallel  case  of  Richard  .Tefferies, 
who  in  his  earlier  period  wms  a  naturalist,  a  poet-naturalist  in  his 
later.  Why  w’as  it  that  so  essentially  second-rate  a  book  as 
Jefferies’  “Gamekeeper  at  Home”  was  popular  and  successful, 
while  the  wonderful  “  Story  of  my  Heart”  had  to  be  sold  off  at 
sixpence  a  copy?  Simply  because  the  “  Story  ”  was  weighted 
with  subversive  “ideas,”  while  the  “Gamekeeper”  was  pleas¬ 
antly  devoid  of  any  such  perilous  cargo.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
had  all  Jefferies’  works  been  on  the  same  lines  as  his  “  Story,” 
his  name  would  be  far  less  known  than  it  is  to-day.  It  was 
Thoreau’s  misfortune,  or  good  fortune,  that  he  did  not,  like 
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Jefferies,  publish  any  successful  juvenilia,  with  style  enough  to 
attract,  and  without  brain  enough  to  repel,  the  taste  of  the 
“general  reader”;  else  we  might  have  seen  him,  as  we  see 
Jefferies,  surviving  by  the  fame  of  his  inferior  works,  and  almost 
damned  by  his  masterpieces.  As  it  is,  we  have  had  to  accept  or 
reject  Thoreau  on  the  ground  chosen  by  himself,  and  after  fifty 
years  of  hesitation  it  would  seem  that  we  are  deciding  to  accept 
him. 

What,  then,  are  the  “ideas”  for  which  Thoreau  stands  in 
American  literature?  It  is  difficult  to  express  them  in  a  word, 
for  if  we  say  “simplicity” — the  w-ord  which  perhaps  most 
nearly  comprehends  his  views — there  is  a  danger  that  it  will  be 
taken,  as  it  often  is,  to  imply  a  mere  simplification  of  living. 
“  To  what  end,”  he  asks  in  one  of  his  letters,  “  do  I  lead  a 
simple  life  at  all?  That  I  may  teach  others  to  simplify  their 
lives,  and  so  all  our  lives  be  simplified  merely,  like  an  algebraic 
formula?  Or  not,  rather,  that  I  may  make  use  of  the  ground  I 
have  cleared,  to  live  more  worthily  and  profitably?  ”  The  inten¬ 
tion  of  “prescribing  rules”  was  expressly  disavowed  by  him; 
it  was  not  his  wish  to  induce  the  luxuriously-minded  to  abandon 
their  luxuries,  but  rather  to  spur  the  sluggish  minds  to  think 
for  themselves  and  so  to  follow  their  own  personal  tastes  instead 
of  the  traditional  prejudice.  Individuality  of  judgment  lies  at 
the  very  root  of  his  simplification.  His  intensely  alert  and 
thrifty  nature,  barbed  with  keenest  insight  into  the  sophistries 
of  custom,  led  him  to  the  simple  life  (if  we  may  still  use  that 
much-maligned  term)  of  which  he  was  the  chief  modern  exponent 
— a  very  different  life,  be  it  observed,  from  the  fashionable  easy¬ 
going  “  simplicity  ”  which  a  popular  writer  has  commended  as 
“a  state  of  mind,”  and  as  demanding  “no  external  character¬ 
istics.”^  In  Thoreau’s  creed,  the  natural  life  is  to  be  lived  as 
well  as  eulogised ;  and,  as  it  is  here  that  he  comes  to  grips  with 
conventional  habit  as  no  other  wTiter  has  done,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  on  this  point  he  has  been  most  persistently 
misapprehended . 

“It  is  a  very  shallow  view,”  says  I^owell,  “  that  affirms  trees 
and  rocks  to  be  healthy,  and  cannot  see  that  men  in  communities 
are  just  as  true  to  the  laws  of  their  organisation.”  But  what 
Thoreau  condemned  was  not,  of  course,  the  mere  congregating 
of  men  in  communities,  but  the  diseases,  mental  and  physical, 
that  result  therefrom  ;  his  real  object  was  to  restore  a  just  balance 
between  the  exaggerated  claims  of  society  and  the  neglected 
claims  of  nature.  “  Living  much  out  of  doors,”  he  says,  “  will 
no  doubt  produce  a  certain  roughness  of  character,  as  staying  in 
(1)  The  Simple  TAfe,  by  Charles  Wagner. 
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the  house,  on  the  other  hand,  may  produce  a  softness  and  smooth¬ 
ness,  not  to  say  thinness,  of  skin,  accompanied  by  an  increased 
sensibility  to  certain  impressions.  No  doubt  it  is  a  nice  matter 
to  proportion  rightly  the  thick  and  thin  skin.”  These  are  hardly 
the  words  of  the  bigoted  advocate  of  savagery  which  Thoreau’s 
critics  would  represent  him. 

To  dwell  upon  the  sincerity  of  Thoreau  might  be  deemed  an 
impertinence,  for  this  quality,  to  those  who  sympathise  with  him, 
is  written  unmistakably  on  his  every  page ;  yet  even  so  genial  a 
writer  as  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  has  lately  referred  to  him  as  the 
most  conspicuous  instance  in  literature  of  the  desire  ‘  ‘  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  curiosity  of  others.”  As  Lowell,  regarding  Thoreau 
through  his  Study  Windows,  saw  but  a  misguided  fanatic,  so  Mr. 
Benson,  gazing  westward  from  A  College  Window,  sees  in  him 
“a  rugged,  sunbrowned,  slovenly,  solemn  person,”  who  was  for 
ever  looking  at  himself  in  the  glass  and  describing  to  others  what 
he  saw  there.  The  moral  would  seem  to  be  :  Let  the  critics  cease 
to  view  Thoreau  through  study  windows  or  college  windows ; 
but  leaving  their  academic  prejudices  behind,  let  them  go  forth 
and  read  him  in  the  open  air  where  his  own  thoughts  were 
ripened  and  recorded;  and  then,  perhaps,  they  will  find  in  him, 
as  it  is  said  that  some  of  his  contemporaries  did,  ‘‘  the  man  they 
were  in  search  of,  the  man  of  men,  who  could  tell  them  all  they 
should  do.”  For,  after  all,  the  final  test  in  Thoreau’s  case  is 
that  of  character.  When  we  remember  the  w'onderful  strength 
of  the  impression  left  by  his  personality  on  those  who  knew  him 
most  closely — on  such  friends  as  Emerson,  Alcott,  Channing, 
Eicketson,  Blake,  Higginson,  and  Sanborn — there  is  surely  much 
significance  in  this  entire  agreement  of  many  diverse  witnesses, 
each  of  wkom  pays  independent  homage  to  his  nobility.  He  had 
a  rare  magnetism  which  could  influence  not  only  those  around 
him,  but  a  later  generation  of  readers,  among  whom  a  common 
love  for  Thoreau  has  often  become  a  link  of  personal  friendship 
(as  the  present  writer  has  reason  to  remember  with  gratitude) 
between  lives  that  were  otherwise  far  apart.  It  was  he  who, 
more  thaii  any  other  modern  thinker,  realised  in  his  own  person 
the  truth  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton’s  lines  : 

Tills  man  is  freed  from  servile  bands 
Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall; 

Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands. 

And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all. 

We  are  too  apt,  I  think,  in  tracing  an  author’s  reputation,  to 
look  only  at  the  literary  landmarks,  and  to  single  out  the  chief 
criticisms,  favourable  or  adverse,  as  having  made  or  marred  a 
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career.  In  Thoreau’s  case,  while  it  is  true  that  the  least  friendly 
of  his  reviewers,  having  the  ear  of  the  public,  were  able  to  give 
fuller  currency  to  the  gross  misunderstanding  of  him,  and  perhaps 
to  make  it  seem  even  more  widespread  than  it  was,  there  have 
also  been  from  the  first  a  number  of  thoughtful  quiet  readers 
often  men  of  lowly  rank  and  themselves  workers  with  their 
hands,  to  whom  the  author  of  Walden  has  been  a  reality,  not  a 
mere  subject  of  debate ;  and  the  sure  instinct  of  such  people  is 
in  the  long  run  a  truer  guide  and  a  more  powerful  influence  than 
any  critical  verdict.  In  so  far  as  genius  can  be  aided  from 
without,  it  is  in  the  main  by  admirers  such  as  these  that  Thoreau’s 
fame  has  been  secured.  There  are  instances  on  record  of  working¬ 
men  w’ho  have  found  in  his  books  a  revelation,  and  of  humble 
students  who  have  been  affected  by  the  story  of  his  death  as  by  a 
great  personal  grief ;  and,  to  my  mind,  it  is  in  this  power  of 
getting  at  the  hearts  of  his  readers  that  the  supreme  proof  of 
Thoreau’s  greatness  is  to  be  sought. 

A  few  years  ago,  for  example,  there  was  printed  in  Detroit  a 
little  volume  named  Pertaining  to  Thoreau,  a  collection  of  some 
of  the  less  accessible  contemporary  notices  of  his  works,  and  the 
typc^  of  this  little  book  was  set  up,  after  business  hours,  by  a 
working  printer,  who  had  conceived  the  idea  of  thus  rendering 
a  service  to  Thoreau’s  memory.  No  fitter  or  more  perfect  tribute 
could  have  been  devised ;  and  who  that  understands  Thoreau  will 
doubt  that  he,  above  all  men,  would  have  treasured  it?  Such 
an  incident  reminds  us  of  a  passage  in  his  Journal,  in  which, 
perhaps,  more  than  elsewhere,  the  deep  tenderness  which  under¬ 
lay  his  rugged  exterior  is  revealed.  “  My  greatest  skill,”  he 
wrote,  “has  been  to  want  but  little.  For  joy  I  could  embrace 
the  earth.  I  shall  delight  to  be  buried  in  it.  And  then  I  think 
of  those  amongst  men  tcho  will  know  that  I  love  them,  though 
I  tell  them  not.” 

To  miss  this  undertone  in  Thoreau  is  to  miss  the  chief  clue  to 
his  subtle  and  elusive  temperament ;  and  many  of  his  critics  have 
missed  it.  I  have  been  told  that  when  his  friend,  Ellery 
Channing,  who  outlived  him  by  forty  years,  was  asked  in  his  old 
age  if  he  had  read  some  fretful  ci’iticism  of  Thoreau,  he  replied 
shortly  ;  “I  knew  him.”  And  such,  in  substance,  must  always 
be  our  answ^er  to  those  w'ho  misinterpret  the  message  and  belittle 
the  genius  of  this  great  prophet  of  Simplicity.  We  know  him. 

Henry  S.  Salt. 
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Irish  Catholics  may  be  pardoned  if  they  can  even  yet  hardly 
believe  that  there  is  a  good  chance,  and  a  near  chance,  of  the 
concession  of  that  educational  justice  which  they  have  so  long 
and  so  vainly  demanded.  Over  and  over  again,  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  statesmen  of  all  persuasions  have  confessed  the 
grievances,  and  promised  the  redress. 

Full  little  knowest  thou  that  hast  not  tried 
What  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide; 

To  speed  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow. 

To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sorrow. 

Irish  Catholics  have  indeed  endured  the  hope  delayed  which 
maketh  the  heart  sick.  Promise  after  promise  has  been  given  and 
broken.  Yet  disappointment,  though  often  repeated,  has  not  bred 
despair.  They  have  to-day  full  faith  in  the  honesty  and  courage  of 
Mr.  Birrell.  Some  little  time  ago  Mr.  Birrell  indignantly  repudi¬ 
ated  the  suggestion  that  he  regards  Ireland,  or  the  government 
of  Ireland,  as  a  joke.  The  repudiation  was  not  needed  so  far  as 
the  great  body  of  Irish  opinion  is  concerned.  No  one  in 
Ireland  thinks  the  worse  or  the  less  of  him  because  to  his  many 
gifts  he  adds  the  saving  gift  of  humour.  No  one  doubts  his 
determination  to  do  his  best  for  the  country  committed  to  his 
care. 

Mr.  Birrell  last  year,  in  a  meeting  at  University  College, 
Dublin,  pledged  his  political  position  and  personal  reputation 
to  find  during  the  present  session  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the 
vexed  question  of  Irish  University  education.  He  has,  so  far  as 
in  him  lay,  bravely  and  honestly  redeemed  that  pledge,  and  has 
achieved  at  the  outset  a  very  remarkable  success.  The  Irish 
University  question  was  generally  regarded  as  the  most  thorny 
in  the  whole  field  of  politics.  Timid  politicians  like  Mr.  Balfour 
and  Mr.  Wyndham  confessed  the  magnitude  of  the  grievance, 
but  denied  the  possibility  of  redress.  Mr.  Birrell  has  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  and  the  reward  of  his  courage.  By 
an  overwhelming,  if  not  unparalleled,  majority  he  has  just 
carried  the  second  reading  of  a  measure  which  Irish  Catholics 
accept  as  a  satisfactory  solution.  But  the  danger  is  not  yet 
over.  In  the  further  progress  of  the  measure  ignorance  is  to 
be  feared  rather  than  hostility.  The  existing  system  of  higher 
education  in  Ireland  needs  only  to  be  known  to  be  condemned. 
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Its  absurdity  and  injustice  are  too  palpable  for  defence  or 
excuse. 

There  are  in  Ireland  at  present  two  Universities  and  live 
University  Colleges,  excluding  colleges  that  are  mainly  con¬ 
cerned  with  intermediate  education.  Of  these  five  colleges,  four 
all  built  and  richly  endowed  by  the  State — namely.  Trinity 
College,  and  the  Queen’s  Colleges  of  Belfast,  Galway,  and  Cork- 
are  enjoyed  almost  exclusively  by  Protestants  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions  ;  “  U  niversity  College  ’  ’  built  by  themselves  and  practically 
unendowed  alone  remains  for  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

According  to  the  last  census  in  1901,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
number  3,547,307,  and  the  remainder  of  the  population,  includ¬ 
ing  Protestants  of  all  denominations,  Jews,  and  nondescripts, 
number  no  more  than  911,468.  Of  the  total  population  of 
Ireland,  74‘2  per  cent,  are  Catholics,  13  per  cent.  Protestants, 
Episcopalians,  9'9  per  cent.  Presbyterians,  and  1‘4  per  cent. 
Methodists.  From  this  it  wdll  be  seen  that  the  Catholics  out¬ 
number  the  Episcopalian  Protestants  by  nearly  six  to  one,  and 
they  outnumber  the  Presbyterians  by  more  than  seven  to  one, 
and  are  more  than  three  times  as  numerous  as  Protestants  of  all 
denominations  taken  together. 

Let  us  now  examine  in  the  light  of  these  figures  the  provision 
which  the  State  makes,  respectively,  for  the  Protestants  of  the 
various  denominations,  who  are  less  than  a  fourth,  and  for  the 
Catholics,  who  are  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion.  The  Protestant  Episcopalians  with  about  one-ninth  of  the 
population  have  a  practical  monopoly  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
with  its  splendid  building  and  grounds,  magnificent  equipment, 
and  an  annual  endowment  of  T38,000.  The  Presbyterians,  who 
number  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  population,  have  a  practical 
monopoly  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  with  fine  building, 
grounds,  and  equipment,  provided  at  the  public  cost,  and  an 
annual  endowment  of  Til, 000  a  year.  The  “undenomina¬ 
tional  ’’  Queen’s  Colleges  of  Cork  and  Galway,  each  similarly 
equipped  and  endowed,  are  monopolised  by  Protestants  of  all 
denominations.  To  the  Catholics  belongs  only  University 
College,  Stephen’s  Green,  whose  buildings,  grounds,  and  equip¬ 
ment,  such  as  they  are — and  they  are  of  the  poorest— were 
supplied  by  their  own  private  subscriptions,  and  whose  sole 
endowment  consists  of  the  gratuitous  service  on  its  teaching  staff 
of  fifteen  of  the  twenty-eight  fellows  of  the  Eoyal  University,  an 
advantage  over-estimated  at  £4,000  a  year. 

There  is  no  adequate  means  of  comparison  of  the  respective 
work  done  in  University  College  and  Trinity  College,  though 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  University  College  would 
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have  no  reason  to  fear  the  comparison  if  it  were  possible.  But 
the  students  of  University  College  and  the  three  Queen’s  Colleges 
of  Belfast,  Galway,  and  Cork  are  all  examined  by  the  Royal 
University.  Here,  therefore,  the  means  of  comparison  are 
readily  available.  The  results  are  startling. 

University  College  from  the  first  has  completely  outstripped  its 
well-equipped  and  richly-endowed  competitors.  It  may  almost 
be  said  to  be  a  case  of  “  Eclipse  first  and  the  rest  nowhere.”  In 
every  branch  of  University  teaching  this  practically  unendowed 
Catholic  College  has  asserted  an  extraordinary  predominance. 
Year  after  year,  from  1883-4  right  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
published  lists  of  the  Royal  University  examination  tell  the  same 
story.  I  have  no  fancy  for  tabulated  statements,  which,  I  fear, 
too  often  repel  the  general  reader.  But  it  is  only  by  such  a 
statement  that  the  extraordinary  pre-eminence  of  University 
College  and  the  equally  extraordinary  deficiencies  of  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  of  Cork  and  Galway  can  be  made  sufficiently  manifest. 

In  the  following  table  the  results  of  the  examinations  for  the 
year  1906-7  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  :  — 

COLLEGES. 

Prizes,  Scholarships, 

Studentships,  Exhi¬ 
bitions  and  Honours. 


1st  Class. 

2nd  Class. 

Total. 

University  College 

...  59 

74 

133 

Queen’s  College,  Belfast 

...  14 

36 

50 

Maynooth  College 

...  11 

39 

50 

Loreto  (Girls’)  College  ... 

...  11 

26 

37 

St.  Mary’s  (Girls’)  College 

...  9 

28 

37 

Queen’s  College,  Galway 

...  7 

7 

14 

Blackrock  College 

...  4 

8 

12 

Campbell  College 

...  5 

5 

10 

Clonliffe  College 

...  4 

3 

7 

Queen’s  College,  Cork  ... 

...  3 

5 

8 

I  These  figures,  carefully  collated  from  the  published  lists,  will 
I  think,  repay  the  careful  consideration  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject.  In  the  first  place,  they  conspicuously  display  the 
absolute  supremacy  of  University  College  over  all  its  rivals.  It 

ihas  received  nearly  double  as  many  distinctions  as  the  three 
Queen’s  Colleges  combined,  nearly  three  times  as  many  as 
Belfast  College,  more  than  nine  times  as  many  as  Galway 
College,  and  more  than  eighteen  times  as  many  as  Cork. 

!It  outnumbers  Galway  and  Cork  combined  by  more  than  six  to 
one.  Another  lesson  of  the  table  is  the  general  superiority  of  the 
Catholic  colleges  over  the  Protestant  of  all  denominations.  Of 
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the  ten  leading  colleges  six  are  Catholic ;  of  the  first  five,  four 
are  Catholic.  The  number  of  Catholic  distinctions  is  276  as 
compared  with  82  secured  by  the  Protestants.  But  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  lesson  of  all  is  the  grotesque  failure 
of  the  “undenominational”  colleges  of  Galway  and  Cork,  on 
which  so  much  public  money  has  been,  and  still  is,  recklessly 
squandered.  Cork  College  occupies  its  customary  place  as  last 
on  the  list.  Galway  is  hopelessly  beaten  not  merely  by  Univer¬ 
sity  College  and  Maynooth,  but  by  the  two  girls’  convent  schools 
St.  Mary’s  and  Loreto. 

It  would  be,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  it,  “  to  waste  criticism  on  un¬ 
resisting  imbecility  to  attack  a  system  which,  for  an  initial  ex¬ 
penditure  of  over  ^100,000,  and  an  annual  expenditure  of 
d£22,000  makes  so  pitiful  a  return. 

Incidentally,  the  opponents  to  Mr.  Birrell’s  Bill  entrench  them¬ 
selves  behind  the  word  “  denominational.”  But  they  are  puzzled 
when  they  are  asked  for  a  definition  of  the  word.  In  one  sense, 
of  course,  every  university  is  denominational,  for,  like  the 
chameleon,  it  takes  its  colour  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
In  any  ojien  and  untrammelled  university  in  Catholic  Ireland 
the  atmosphere  will  of  necessity  be  Catholic,  just  as  in  the 
Pniversity  in  Kartoum  the  atmosphere  will  be  Mohammedan. 
You  cannot,  without  artificial  restrictions,  exclude  the  surround¬ 
ing  atmosphere.  This,  however,  is  the  only  sense  in  which  Mr. 
Birrell’s  new  university  can  be  described  as  Catholic  or  denomina¬ 
tional.  But  to  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  the  word  “denominational”  much  more 
strongly  and  clearly  applies.  The  mover  of  the  amendment  to 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  defined  a  denominational  college 
or  university  as  one  where  the  great  majority  of  students  and 
professors  belong  to  the  same  denominational  persuasion.  The 
definition  fits  these  two  institutions  like  a  glove. 

Granting  for  a  moment  to  Trinity  College  the  success  claimed 
for  it  by  its  admirers,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  has  succeeded 
as  a  denominational  college  attached  to  a  denominational  uni¬ 
versity.  It  is  worth  while  making  this  quite  plain,  as  the 
pretence  has  been  made  by  the  opponents  of  educational  justice 
when  “  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter,”  that  Trinity  College  is  now, 
and  has  been  since  the  passing  of  Fawcett’s  Act,  an  undenomina¬ 
tional  institution  equally  available  for  students  of  all  creeds.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  denied  that  Trinity  College  was  in  its  inception, 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  its  history,  thoroughly  and  even 
fiercely  denominational.  Its  origin,  history,  and  character  are 
described  in  a  petition  which  was  presented  in  1870  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  by  its  Vice-Chancellor,  Vice-Provost,  and  over  6,000  of  its 
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graduates,  asking  that  its  Protestant  constitution  might  be 
preserved  unimpaired.  They  point  out  that  :  — 

The  University  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  founded  by  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  in  1591,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  education  in  Ireland  on  the 
principles  of  the  Protestant  religion.  That  for  three  centuries  Trinity  College 
has  faithfully  fulfilled  the  trust  imposed  on  it  by  its  founder  and  benefactors, 
and  has  in  consequence  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Protestant  people  of 
Ireland  .  .  .  and  therefore  your  petitioners  pray  .  .  .  that  the  Protestant 
constitution  of  the  University  of  Dublin  may  be  preserved  unimpaired. 
(Parliamentary  Paper  No.  110.  Session  1870.) 

But  the  pretence  is  made  that  its  whole  character  and  con¬ 
stitution  was  changed  by  Fawcett’s  Act  passed  in  1873  abolishing 
religious  tests  in  the  College.  The  pretence  is  absolutely  idle. 
In  its  government,  traditions,  and  atmosphere.  Trinity  College  is 
to-day  as  Protestant  as  at  any  time  in  its  history.  The  govern¬ 
ing  body  of  this  so-called  undenominational  college  consists  of 
the  Provost  and  the  seven  Senior  Fellows.  The  eight  are  Pro¬ 
testants,  and  four  of  them  are  clergymen,  and  all  hold  office  for 
life. 

Amongst  the  present  Junior  Fellows  there  is  but  one  Catholic ; 
he  would  (according  to  the  average)  have  to  wait  forty  years 
before  becoming  a  Senior  Fellow  and  having  a  place  on  the 
governing  body. 

Not  only  does  that  body — known  as  “  The  Board  ” — exercise 
authority  in  Trinity  College  and  its  annexed  University  of 
Dublin,  but  it  has  also  supreme  control  over  the  Divinity  School 
of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland  established  in  the  university. 
More  than  one-fifth  of  the  students  attending  lectures  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  Ministry  of  that  Church,  and  (as  was  recently 
pointed  out  at  the  Irish  Church  Synod)  of  4,200  electors  of  the 
University  2,600  are  Protestant  clergymen. 

But,  indeed,  it  is  by  its  most  distinguished  sons  and  its  most 
honest  admirers  that  the  Protestant  character  of  Trinity  College 
is  most  strenuously  insisted  on.  At  the  opening  meeting  of  the 
College  Historical  Society,  1891-2,  the  inaugural  address  was  an 
earnest  plea  for  the  establishment  of  a  Catholic  university  in 
Ireland  in  justice  to  the  Catholics,  and  as  the  most  effective  way 
of  preserving  the  Protestant  denominational  character  of  Trinity 
College.  The  distinguished  Protestants  who  took  part  in  the 
subsequent  discussion  insisted  on  the  Protestant  character  of  the 
institution . 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  Judge  Webb,  himself  a  brilliant 
fellow  of  Trinity  College,  thus  explained  its  failure  to  satisfy 
Catholic  demands  : — 

“Our  university,”  he  said,  “was  founded  by  Protestants  for 
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Protestants,  and  in  the  Protestant  interest.  A  Protestant  spirit 
had  from  the  first  animated  every  member  of  its  body  corporate 
At  the  present  moment,  with  all  its  toleration,  all  its  liberality, all 
its  comprehensiveness,  and  all  its  scrupulous  honour,  the  genius 
loci,  the  guardian  spirit  of  the  place,  is  Protestant,  and  as  a  Pro¬ 
testant,  I  say  boldly,  Protestant  may  it  ever  remain.” 

Professor  Mahaffy  professed  his  complete  concurrence  with  the 
views  of  Judge  Webb  and  his  desire  to  preserve  the  Protestant 
character  of  Trinity.  He  protested  against  any  affiliated  Catho¬ 
lic  college,  and  added,  ‘‘  so  long  as  a  separate  university  was 
set  up  for  Catholics,  he  wished  them  every  prosperity,  sufficiently 
large  endowment  from  the  State,  and  an  immense  number  of 
students.”  Lord  Justice  Fitzgibbon,  of  whose  brilliant  career 
Trinity  has  such  reason  to  be  proud,  strongly  advocated  the  same 
view. 

But  by  no  one  was  the  Protestant  character  of  Trinity  College 
more  strongly  insisted  on  than  by  the  late  Unionist  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Balfour.  In  a  famous  speech  delivered  in  Partick 
in  December,  1899,  he  proclaimed  that  Trinity  College  was  still 
a  “  Protestant  institution.” 

”  I  believe,”  he  added,  ”  that  not  seven  per  cent,  of  its  students 
are  Eoman  Catholics.  Every  Sunday  in  the  College  Church 
services  of  the  late  Established  Church  of  Ireland  are  w^orthily 
celebrated,  and  the  theological  chairs,  which  have  done  great 
service,  if  I  might  venture  to  pass  a  judgment  on  such  matters, 
in  the  advancement  of  sound  and  learned  religion,  are  filled,  and 
necessarily  filled,  by  members  of  the  late  Established  Church  of 
Ireland.  Now  I  do  not  say  that  an  establishment  like  that  is 
sectarian,  but  I  do  say  that  you  cannot  ignore  the  fact  wffien  yon 
are  considering  the  condition  of  education  in  Ireland,  that  the 
whole  current  of  thought  in  such  an  institution  is,  and  must  be, 
antagonistic  to  the  current  of  thought  which  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  large  majority  of  the  Irish  people.” 

In  a  letter  to  a  Manchester  correspondent  in  1899,  Mr.  Balfour 
declared  that  if  there  were  a  ”  college  as  Catholic  as  Trinity 
College  is  Protestant,  Protestant  parents  could  not  conscienti¬ 
ously  send  their  sons  there.” 

There  is  no  escape  for  the  opponents  of  the  Irish  Catholics’ 
demands  from  the  dilemma  here  presented  by  Mr.  Balfour.  The 
Catholics  demand  a  college  as  Catholic  as  Trinity  College  is  Pro¬ 
testant.  If  Trinity  College  is  non-sectarian,  then  a  non-sec¬ 
tarian  college  will  satisfy  the  Catholic  demand. 

It  may  be  I  have  over-laboured  this  matter  of  the  Protestant 
character  of  Trinity  College,  superfluously  piling  proof  upon 
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I  proof.  But  the  point  is  undoubtedly  of  the  very  first  irnport- 

Iance.  The  “open  door’’  of  Trinity  College  is  the  main  argu¬ 
ment— I  might  almost  say  the  sole  argument — of  the  opponents  of 
the  Catholic  claim  to  educational  equality. 

The  denominational  character  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 
demands  no  such  elaborate  proof.  Indeed  it  is  rarely,  if  ever, 

I  questioned.  When  the  college  was  founded,  it  was  made  an 
express  condition  of  its  acceptance  by  the  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly  that  no  Catholic  or  Unitarian  Professor  should  ever  be 
appointed,  and  the  compact  has  been  faithfully  fulfilled. 
Amongst  the  four  hundred  odd  students  on  its  books,  less  than 
a  dozen  are  Catholics.  When  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  College  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  applied 
to  have  a  Presbyterian  Alinister  appointed.  Mr.  Balfour,  then 
Chief  Secretary,  declared  at  Partick,  “  I  thought,  and  still  think, 
the  request  was  a  i>erfectly  legitimate  one,  and  accordingly  the 
Irish  Government  recommended  to  Her  Majesty  the  appoint- 

Iment  of  a  Presbyterian  Minister  as  head  of  the  College.’’ 

The  system  here  described  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  palliate 
or  defend.  Its  injustice  has  been  frankly  admitted  by  a  long 
succession  of  British  statesmen.  Mr.  Gladsone  made,  so  far 
back  as  1873,  a  noble  attenq^t  to  find  a  remedy,  and  wrecked  his 
majority  and  lost  his  position  in  the  attempt.  Mr.  Balfour  was 
not  less  frank  in  his  confession  of  the  grievance,  but  he  took  no 
risks  by  any  effort  to  redress  it.  In  his  speech  at  Partick  he 
cited  “a  long  catena  of  authorities,’’  including  Lord  Mayo,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  and  Sir  Alichael  Hicks- Beach, 
who,  he  said,  “  had  expressed  opinions  more  explicit  and  far 
more  developed  than  his  own  ’’  in  favour  of  educational  justict; 
for  Irish  Catholics.  But  he  contented  himself  with  sharing  their 
pious  belief. 

The  argument  is  sometimes  used,  and  it  is  well  to  meet  every 
argument,  however  untenable,  that  Catholic  laymen  do  not 
deserve  a  university,  and  do  not  desire  it — that,  moreover,  they 
have  no  students  ripe  for  university  education. 

The  view’  at  one  time  prevailed,  and  I  confess  I  shared  it,  that 
the  Pi’otestant  intermediate  schools  were  immensely  sujierior  to 
the  Catholic,  and  turned  out  far  better  classical  and  scientific 
'  scholars.  Possibly  the  explanation  of  this  belief  lay  in  the  fact 

that  the  Protestant  intermediate  schools,  like  the  Protestant  uni¬ 
versity  colleges,  were  richly  endowed,  and  the  Catholic  schools 
were  dependent  on  their  own  resources, 
t  The  Irish  Intermediate  Education  Act,  however,  at  once  dis- 

1  sipated  the  myth  of  Protestant  superiority.  Here  the  Protestant 

and  Catholic  intermediate  schools  were  afforded  a  fair  field  and 
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no  favour.  They  were  brought  to  the  test  of  a  common  examina¬ 
tion  ,  and  the  superiority  of  the  Catholic  schools  was  demonstrated 
from  the  start.  Each  successive  year  the  Catholics  have  further 
and  further  out-distanced  their  rivals.  The  tollowing  table 
prepared  by  the  Very  Eev.  William  Delaney,  gives  the  figures 
for  ten  years  from  1892  to  1901.  The  figures  of  late  years  are 
even  more  creditable  to  the  Catholic  schools  :  — 

INTERMEDIATE  EXAMINATIONS, 

1892—1901. 

In  the  Middle  Grade. 

(Matriculation  Pass  Standard.) 


Exhibitioners. 

Passed. 

Catholics 

. 277 

2,977 

Protestants 

. 142 

In  the  Senior  Grade. 

l,.79K 

Catholics 

. 110 

1,34G 

Protestants 

.  81 

687 

These  figures  indicate  a  vast  number  of  Catholic  students,  who 
have  clearly  demonstrated  their  capacity  for  that  university  educa¬ 
tion  wdiich  the  State  deliberately  denies  them. 

There  can  assuredly  be  nothing  more  absurd  than  the  common 
pretence  that  this  is  a  priest’s  and  not  a  layman’s  question. 
The  Irish  priests  and  bishops,  it  is  said,  alone  demand  university 
education  for  their  people,  and  demand  it  with  the  object  of 
maintaining  and  increasing  their  own  influence.  If  that  influ¬ 
ence  depends,  as  those  same  critics  declare,  on  the  ignorance  of 
their  flock,  the  Catholic  priests  and  bishops  should  rather  seek  to 
])crpetuate  the  present  exclusion.  But  logic  cannot  be  expected 
from  the  defenders  and  the  indefensible. 

In  sober  truth,  the  demand  for  facilities  for  university  education 
for  Catholics  is  essentially  a  question  for  us  Catholic  laymen. 
Our  clerics  have  no  sons.  I  myself,  as  a  Catholic  layman,  may 
be  allowmd  to  write  feelingly  on  the  subject.  I  suffered  as  a  son, 
and  I  suffer  as  a  father.  I  had  been  educated,  not  wholly 
without  distinction,  at  a  great  Jesuit  college,  but  the  religious 
convictions  of  my  parents  shut  me  out  from  a  university  educa¬ 
tion.  More  than  thirty-one  years  later,  when  my  eldest  son  in 
his  turn  passed  through  a  Jesuit  college,  the  barrier  was  still 
standing.  I  never  walk  down  Nassau  Street  and  look  in  through 
the  railings  at  the  splendid  grounds  and  stately  buildings  of 
Trinity,  which  the  Protestant  minority  monopolise,  without  a 
feeling  of  unchristian  envy. 

Nor  is  this  a  mere  sentimental  grievance  on  the  part  of  us 
Catholic  laymen.  Exclusion  from  university  education  means 
for  Catholics  almost  complete  exclusion  from  positions  of  honour 
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and  emolument  in  the  country  where  they  constitute  the  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants.  When  the  Protestant  monopoly  of 
!  State  api)ointments  is  questioned,  the  reply  is  that  there  are  no 

j  suitable  Catholic  candidates— none  who  have  received  the  advan- 

I  tage  of  a  higher  education.  So  the  argument  runs  in  a  vicious 

I  circle,  a  ring  fence  whereby  the  Catholics  are  shut  out  and  the 

Protestants  shut  in.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  Catholic  laymen 
willingly  accjuiesce  in  this  exclusion  for  which  the  only  remedy  is 
equal  educational  advantages? 

Over  and  over  again  we  Irish  Catholic  laymen  have  vigorously 
protested  against  the  educational  grievances  under  which  we 
I  labour.  When  Mr.  Bryce,  about  a  year  ago,  outlined  a  scheme 
for  the  solution  of  the  question,  I  was  one  of  a  small  committee 
who  circularised  all  the  most  representative  Catholic  laymen  of 
Ireland  on  the  subject.  We  received  many  thousand  replies,  all 
protesting  against  the  grievance,  all  eager  for  redress.  From  the 
*  Irish  episcojiacy  we  at  the  same  time  received  a  communication 

I  fully  accepting  Mr.  Bryce’s  scheme  as  a  satisfactory  solution. 
Yet  INIr.  Bryce’s  scheme  was  regarded  by  laymen  generally,  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  bishops,  and  by  our  highest  educational 
authorities,  including  the  Most  Rev.  Doctor  Delaney,  President 
of  University  College,  as  less  satisfactory  than  the  scheme  which 
Mr.  BiiTell  has  proposed. 

The  Irish  Catholics  are  now,  and  have  been,  always  most 
reasonable  and  moderate  in  their  demands.  So  far  back  as  1889 
I  the  Irish  Catholic  bishops  formulated  the  conditions  of  a  satis- 
I  factory  solution  which  were  accepted  by  Catholic  laymen,  and 
which  have  never  been  altered  or  withdrawn. 

Those  conditions  were  more  fully  developed  by  His  Grace  the 
!  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  1891  in  a  speech  in  w'hich  he 

I  set  out  three  possible  solutions  by  alternative  schemes  involving 
one,  two,  or  three  universities.  The  triple  university  scheme 
has  found  favour  with  Mr.  Birrell.  It  runs  on  the  lines  of  least 
resistance.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  the  easiest,  simplest,  and  most 
satisfactory. 

Substantially  the  essence  of  the  Catholic  claim  is  a  university 
I  college.  Catholic  as  Trinity  College  is  Protestant,  with  suitable 
buildings  provided  by  the  State,  as  well  equipped  and  endowed 
as  Trinity,  and  affiliated  to  a  real  university  whose  governing 
body  shall  contain  “an  adequate  number  of  representatives,  en¬ 
joying  the  confidence  of  the  Catholic  body.” 

Mr.  Birrell,  in  the  proposals  which  he  has  laid  before  Parlia¬ 
ment,  has  followed  the  report  of  the  late  Royal  Commission.  He 
I  has  obeyed  the  injunction  of  “hands  off  Trinity.”  He  leaves 
I  Dublin  University  and  its  affiliated  college  alone.  He  proposes 
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to  create  a  university  in  Belfast,  to  which  Queen’s  College 
Belfast,  with  an  increased  endowment,  will  be  affiliated,  and  a 
university  in  Dublin  having  three  constituent  colleges,  one  in 
Dublin,  one  in  Cork,  and  one  in  Galway. 

Under  this  scheme  the  Protestants  and  the  Presbyterians  will 
each  have  a  college  and  university  of  their  own,  and  the  Catholics 
will,  for  the  first  time,  have  a  semblance  of  fair  play. 

The  success  of  University  College  under  the  most  adverse  con¬ 
ditions  is  an  assurance  of  the  complete  success  of  the  new  college 
in  Dublin.  The  Queen’s  Colleges  of  Cork  and  Galway,  now 
monuments  of  ineptitude,  will  no  doubt,  when  they  are  brought, 
as  Belfast  College  was  brought  from  the  first,  into  harmony  with 
their  surroundings,  perform  a  most  useful  function  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Munster  and  Connaught. 

The  project,  as  has  been  said,  runs  on  the  lines  of  least  resist¬ 
ance.  To  the  Protestant  Episco|)alians,  it  preserves  their 
monopoly  of  Trinity  College.  To  the  TTesbyterians  it  offers  a 
university  of  their  own  with  increased  endowments.  It 
transforms  the  Galway  and  Cork  Colleges  from  worthless  shams 
to  centres  of  educational  activity. 

The  Catholic  grievance,  as  I  have  shown,  is  undenied  and  un¬ 
deniable — “  gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable.”  Statesmen  of 
all  shades  of  politics  have  confessed  it.  Unionists  and  Home 
Rulers  alike,  if  they  are  true  to  their  creed,  must  support  the 
demand  for  its  removal.  For  the  stable  argument  of  the 
Unionists  is  that  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  is  both  able  and 
eager  to  remove  every  grievance  of  which  Ireland  justly 
complains.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  Home  Eulers  who  are 
willing  to  concede  to  Ireland  a  Parliament  of  her  own  cannot 
logically  refuse  that  measure  of  educational  redress  which  they 
know  would  be  instantly  carried  in  an  Irish  Parliament.  Bigots 
only  will  oppose. 

Mr.  Balfour,  while  admitting  the  magnitude  of  the  grievance 
and  the  urgency  of  the  remedy,  declared  that  when  the  Orange¬ 
men  of  Ulster  were  convinced  of  the  justice  and  expediency  of  the 
concession,  it  should  be  then  granted,  and  not  till  then.  His 
“  then  ”  meant  never.  Bigotry  cannot  be  moved  by  justice  or 
reason.  It  has  been  w’ell  said  that  the  mind  of  the  bigot  is  like 
the  pupil  of  the  eye — the  more  light  that  is  thrown  upon  it,  the 
more  it  contracts.  It  was  indeed  a  strange  conception  of  states¬ 
manship  w’hich  would  allow  the  veto  of  a  small  fraction  of  the 
least  intelligent  of  a  people  to  shut  out  the  great  majority  forever 
from  all  hope' of  intellectual  advancement. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  most  sacred  duty  of  a 
State  is  the  education  of  the  people.  It  is  only  by  education  that 
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a  nation  can  hope  to  hold  its  own  in  keen  international  competi¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  for  education,  not  for  religion,  that  State  aid  is 
demanded  by  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  They  demand,  moreover, 
support  and  endowment  for  that  form  of  education  that  has  proved 
most  successful  in  Ireland  as  tested  by  purely  secular  examina¬ 
tions. 

The  opponents  of  the  measure  count  on  “  the  Nonconformist 
conscience,”  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  believe  that  any  fair- 
minded,  liberty-loving  Nonconformist  will,  when  the  time  comes, 
be  found  denying  educational  justice  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
The  Nonconformist  sympathy  should  rather  be  with  the  Irish 
Catholics  who  are,  in  a  sense,  the  Nonconformists  of  Ireland,  and 
who,  like  the  British  Nonconformists,  have  suffered  persecution 
gladly  for  conscience’  sake.  Nor  is  there  any  need  to  stick  at  the 
word  “denominational.”  The  Irish  Catholics  claim  no  more 
than  a  university  college,  Catholic  to  the  extent  that  Trinity 
College  is  Protestant,  or  Belfast  College  is  Presbyterian.  If  this 
be  denominational  education  it  is  already  established  in  Ireland. 
If  it  be  not,  there  is  no  desire  to  establish  it. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Gladstone  have  still  w^eight  with  the  Non¬ 
conformists  of  Great  Britain.  Over  and  over  again  he  protested 
against  the  grievance  to  which  Irish  Catholics  are  subjected. 
There  is  one  passage  from  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speeches 
which  should  appeal  in  a  special  manner  to  the  British  Noncon¬ 
formists.  So  far  back  as  1873  he  said  :  — 

“Let  me  observe,  in  the  first  instance,  the  question  is  not 
whether  we  agree  with  the  Catholics  or  no.  .  .  .  There  is  more 
to  say.  When  it  was  observed  in  former  times  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  were  Roman  Catholics,  it  was 
answ^ered ,  ‘  So  much  the  worse  for  them ;  let  them  adopt  the  true 
religion,  and  then  all  difficulties  will  disappear.’  But  Parliament 
afterwards  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  its  duty  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  fact  and  accept  the  consequences.” 

“  It  is  not  our  business  to  inquire  whether  the  Roman  Catholics 
are  right  in  their  opinions,  or  whether  they  are  wrong.  The 
question  for  us  is  rather  this  ;  ‘  Supposing  they  are  wrong,  is  it 
right  in  us,  is  it  wise,  that  they  should  be  excluded  from  university 
training?  ’  ” 

The  Nonconformists  bid  us  “go  to  the  Scriptures  fo 
guidance.”  There  is  a  divine  precept  not  without  appropriate¬ 
ness  to  the  present  question ,  ‘  ‘  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  be 
done  by.”  Would  the  Nonconformists  patiently  accept  for 
themselves  the  treatment  that  has  been  so  long  meted  out  to  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland?  Would  they  send  their  sons  to  a  univer¬ 
sity  college  as  Catholic  as  Trinity  College  is  Protestant?  The 
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question  was  put  in  a  very  forcible  fashion  by  the  Catholic  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Dublin  in  a  speech  delivered  in  1892.  He  was  discuss¬ 
ing  the  Protestant  Divinity  School  in  Trinity  College,  the  Pro¬ 
testant  service  in  the  College  Chapel,  and  the  general  Protestant 
atmosphere  of  the  place. 

“  Let  us  suppose,”  he  said,  ”  the  case  w'as  reversed.  Let  us 
suppose,  for  instance,  that  Mass  was  to  be  said  there  every 
morning,  and  High  Mass  sung  and  Benediction  given  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  with  some  Catholic  priest,  such  as  our  friend 
Monsignor  Molloy,  installed  in  the  Provost’s  chair,  and  in  the 
Provost’s  House,  and  a  staff  of  Catholic  priests  teaching  theology 
in  some  of  the  lecture  halls,  and  preaching  in  the  College 
Chaiiels  on  Sundays  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church.” 

Would  Nonconformists  be  willing  to  send  their  sons  to  a  college 
so  constituted  and  so  officered,  and,  if  not,  with  what  show  of 
justice  can  they  expect  Catholics  to  send  their  sons  to  Trinity? 
The  Catholics  have  indeed  reason  to  be  surprised  at  their  own 
moderation.  In  proportion  to  their  numbers,  constituting  three- 
fourths  of  the  population,  the  Catholics  might  fairly  claim  three 
times  the  advantages  of  the  Protestant  minority.  They  claim 
only  equally  with  the  Protestant  Episcopalians,  who  are  a  ninth 
of  the  population. 

Indeed,  they  are  content  wdth  less  than  equality.  Trinity 
College  is  a  Protestant  stronghold,  wholly  governed  and  officered 
by  Protestants.  The  Catholics  are  willing  to  accept  an  open  and 
untrammelled  college  and  university,  stipulating  only  that  their 
conscientious  convictions  shall  be  respected. 

But  Catholics  claim,  and  are  surely  entitled  to  claim,  that  this 
college  and  university  provided  for  a  great  majority  of  the  people 
should  be  on  a  similar  scale  with  those  enjoyed  by  the  small 
minority.  Here  the  Bill  in  its  present  form  wholly  fails.  The 
endowment  provided  is  miserably  inadequate.  It  is  impossible 
even  approximately  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  splendid  grounds, 
building,  and  equipment  of  Trinity  College.  Two  millions  of 
money  would  be  a  very  moderate  estimate.  For  the  grounds, 
building,  and  equipment  of  the  new  university  and  its  constituent 
college  in  Dublin,  only  ^150 ,000  is  provided.  The  meagreness  of 
this  provision  is  not  easy  to  understand.  Quite  recently  £250,000 
was  granted  for  the  erection  of  a  new'  college  of  science  in  Ireland, 
an  institution  useful  no  doubt  in  its  w'ay,  but  for  which  there  w'as 
no  particular  demand. 

An  adequate  university  and  university  college  for  Catholics  is  a 
great  national  need ;  but  if  the  finance  of  the  Bill  be  not  radically 
improved,  the  new  college  and  university  will,  from  the  first,  be 
hopelessly  handicapped  in  competition  with  its  long  established 
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and  splendidly  endowed  rival.  Grounds,  building,  and  equipment 
will  all  be  second  class,  and  the  hope  of  a  resident  university  for¬ 
bidden  from  the  first.  On  this  subject  the  view  entertained  by  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  is  the  view  expressed  by  Cardinal  Newman, 
who  laboured  so  long  amongst  them. 

“I  protest,”  he  said,  ‘‘that  if  I  had  to  choose  between  a 
so-called  university  which  dispensed  with  residence  and  tutorial 
superintendence,  and  gave  its  degrees  to  any  person  who  passed 
an  examination  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  a  university 
which  had  no  professors  or  examinations  at  all,  but  merely 
brought  a  number  of  young  men  together  for  three  or  four  years 
—if  I  must  determine  which  of  the  two  courses  was  the  most 
successful  in  training,  moulding,  and  enlarging  the  mind,  which 
sent  out  men  more  fitted  for  their  secular  duties,  which  produced 
better  public  men  of  the  world,  men  whose  names  would  descend 
to  posterity,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  the  preference  to  the 
resident  university.” 

This  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  Protestants  the  present  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Bill  would  deny  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

A  college  and  a  university  thus  inadequately  equipped  and 
endowed  would  be  mere  makeshifts  from  the  first,  evoking 
neither  enthusiasm  nor  contentment.  It  is  not  likely  that  TNIr. 
Birrell  is  at  fault.  He  probably  has  had  a  hard  tussle  with  the 
Treasury.  His  ‘‘poverty,  and  not  his  will,  consented”  to  this 
grossly  inadequate  provision.  But  surely  the  Government, 
which,  after  all,  dominates  the  Treasury,  should  take  the  matter 
in  hand.  Parsimony  wdll  not  disarm  opposition.  Enemies  of 
any  concession  to  Catholics  ground  their  hostility  on  conscience, 
not  coin.  The  persistent  exclusion  of  Irish  Catholics  from  uni¬ 
versity  education  gives  them  the  stronger  claim  to  generous 
treatment.  They  are  entitled  to  interest  on  the  long-delayed 
endowment.  The  annual  revenue  provided  for  college  and  uni¬ 
versity,  though  also  inadequate,  stands  on  a  different  footing  ;  it 
may  be  supplemented  as  required.  But  a  good  beginning  is 
essential.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  will 
not  allow  a  great  achievement  to  be  marred  by  unworthy  parsi¬ 
mony,  but  will  rather  accept  in  time  the  solemn  warning  of  the 
Royal  Commission  :  “  Unless  what  is  done  is  done  on  an  adequate 
and  impressive  scale  it  need  not  be  done  at  all.  It  is  necessary 
that  in  the  dignity  of  the  building,  the  emoluments  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  equipment  of  the  establishment,  the  institu¬ 
tion  should  command  respect  and  inspire  enthusiasm.” 

A  Catholic  Outcast. 


DANTE’S  POETIC  CONCEPTION  OF  WOMAN. 


The  imaginative  estimate  or  ideal  conception  of  Woman  by 
the  Poets  has  always  been  deemed  exceptionally  interesting, 
especially  by  women  themselves,  for,  as  a  rule,  it  is  agree¬ 
able;  and,  even  if  the  presentation  be  sometimes  a  little  over¬ 
charged  with  glowing  colour,  all  of  us,  men  and  women  alike, 
are  not  otherwise  than  pleased  with  descriptions  that  portray 
us,  not  exactly  as  we  are,  but  as  we  should  like  to  be.  Withal, 
a  portrait,  to  obtain  recognition,  must  have  in  it  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  original ;  and,  speaking  in  the  most  prosaic  manner, 
one  need  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  any  representation  of  women, 
at  least  of  womanly  women,  that  was  not  attractive  would  be 
a  travesty  of  the  fact. 

Alike  in  the  Vita  Nuova  and  the  Divinn  Commedia,  Beatrice 
Portinari  figures  so  largely,  and  Dante’s  love  for  her  from 
childhood  in  her  tenth  till  her  death  in  her  twenty-sixth  year 
is  so  striking  that  most  persons  think  of  the  great  Florentine 
Poet  in  association  with  no  other  women,  their  characters,  their 
occupations,  temptations,  weaknesses,  virtues,  and  everyday 
duties.  Yet  no  man  could  be  a  Poet  such  as  Dante  who  confined 
his  ken  to  so  limited  a  field  of  observation  and  feeling,  and 
to  whom  the  whole  range  of  feminine  emotion  and  action  was 
not  familiar;  and,  in  the  exposition  of  that  theme,  I  would  invite 
attention  to  that  wider  range  and  scope  of  interest,  though  from 
it  Beatrice  will  not  be  forgotten.  Let  us  turn,  first  of  all,  to  the 
fifteenth  canto  of  the  Paradise,  where  Cacciaguida,  the  Poet’s 
ancestor,  describes,  while  Beatrice  looks  on  wdth  assenting  smile, 
the  simplicity  of  Florentine  manners  in  former  times,  alike'  in 
men  and  women,  but  in  women  especially — times  dear  to  Dante, 
since  they  immediately  preceded  those  in  which  he  himself 
lived. 

Fiorenza, 

says  Cacciaguida,  calling  the  city  by  its  original  name, 

Fiorenza,  dentro  della  cerchia  antica, 

Si  stava  in  pace,  sobria  e  pudica. 

No'i  avea  catenella,  non  corona, 

Non  donne  contij^iate,  non  cintura, 

Che  fosse  a  veder  piii  che  Iji  persona. 

Florence,  within  her  ancient  boundaries 
Was  chaste,  and  sober,  and  in  peace  abode. 

No  golden  bracelets  and  no  head-tires  then. 

Transparent  garments,  rich  embroideries, 

That  caught  the  eye  more  than  the  wearer’s  self. 
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He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Florentine  ladies  of  that  day  left  their 
mirror  without  any  artificial  colouring  on  their  cheeks.  Mothers 
themselves  tended  the  cradle,  and  maidens  and  matrons  drew 
off  the  thread  from  the  distaff,  while  listening  to  old  tales  of 
Troy,  Fiesole,  and  Rome.  It  is  Dante’s  own  description  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  days  when  he  was  a  child. 

Some,  perhaps,  will  ask,  “  Surely  there  is  nothing  very  poetic 
in  the  foregoing  description  of  woman?  ”  If  so,  one  must  reply, 
indeed  there  is,  and  only  the  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  Poetry 
prevailing  amongst  us  of  late  years,  which  is  essentially  false, 
because  so  narrow  and  so  exclusive  of  the  simplest  poetry  at 
one  end  of  the  scale,  and  of  the  highest  poetry  at  the  other,  could 
make  anyone  doubt  that  a  really  poetic  and  imaginative  concep¬ 
tion  of  woman  must  include  the  dedication,  though  not  the  entire 
dedication,  of  herself  to  domestic  duty  and  tenderness. 

Is  there  nothing  poetic  in  Wordsworth’s  picture  of  a  girl  turning 
her  wheel  beside  an  English  fire? 

Is  there  nothing  poetic  in  Byron’s  description, 

A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 

A  heart  whose  hopes  are  innocent. 

Or  in  Coventry  Patmore’s, 

So  wise  in  all  she  ought  to  know. 

So  ignorant  in  all  beside. 

Is  there,  I  venture  to  ask,  nothing  poetic,  nothing  romantic 
in  the  description  of  a  young  girl  who  blends  with  cultivated  sensi¬ 
bility  to  Literature  and  Art  homely  tasks  thus  described? 

. She  brims  the  pail. 

Straining  the  udders  with  her  dainty  palms. 

Sweet  as  the  ir.ilk  they  drain.  She  skims  the  cream. 

And,  with  her  sleeves  rolled  up  and  round  white  arms. 

Makes  the  churn  sing  like  boulder-baffled  stream. 

\  wimple  on  her  head,  and  kirtled  short. 

She  hangs  the  snow-white  linen  in  the  wind, 

A  heavenly  earthliness. 

In  tlie  whole  range  of  |X)etic  literature  there  is  no  more  cele¬ 
brated  passage  than  the  essentially  domestic  picture,  in  the  Sixth 
Rook  of  the  Iliad,  of  Hector,  Andromache,  and  their  baby  boy, 
where  the  Trojan  hero,  before  sallying  forth  to  battle  afresh, 
stretches  out  his  arms  to  clasp  the  little  Astyanax.  It  might  be 
[X'dantic  to  recite  the  passage  in  the  original.  But  here  is  an 
excellent  translation  of  it  by  Mr.  Walter  Leaf  :  — 

So  spake  glorious  Hector,  and  stretched  out  his  arms  to  his  boy.  But 
the  child  shrank  back  to  the  bosom  of  his  fair-girdled  nurse,  dismayed  at 
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his  dear  fatlier’s  aspect,  and  in  dread  at  the  horse-hair  crest  that  he  beheld 
nodding  fiercely  from  the  helr^-;,  ’s  top.  Then  his  dear  father  laughed 
aloud,  and  his  lady-mother;  ana  torthwith  glorious  Hector  took  the  helmet 
from  his  head  and  laid  it,  all  gleaming,  upon  the  ground;  then  kissed  he 
his  dear  son,  and  dandled  him  in  his  arms. 

Surely  everybody  feels  the  poetic,  the  romantic  character  of 
the  incident,  founded  on  the  loves  of  the  household  and  the 
hearth.  Turn  to  Chaucer,  to  Milton,  to  Shakespeare,  to  any 
great  Poet,  and  you  will  find  that,  like  Dante,  they  included 
simple  duties  in  their  poetic  conception  of  woman.  Only  in  an 
age  sicklied  o’er  with  lackadaisical  or  sensuous  sentimentality 
could  it  be  otherwise. 

But  a  poet’s  ideals  of  what  women  should  he,  and  often  are,  is 
shown  not  only  by  what  he  extols,  hut  by  what  he  condemns, 
and,  in  this  respect,  Dante,  j)oet-like,  is  sparing  and  reserved. 
Most — indeed,  nearly  all — of  the  persons  whom  he  indicates  by 
name  as  being  eternally  punished  in  the  Circles  of  the  Inferno 
are  men ;  partly,  perhaps,  because  Dante,  who,  it  must  be  owned, 
w'ould  have  been  loved  by  Doctor  Johnson  as  a  good  hater,  had 
}X)litical  and  other  scores  of  the  kind  to  settle  with  those  he 
describes  as  having  a  perpetual  lease  in  the  lower  regions,  but 
in  part,  also,  because  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  write  harshly 
of  any  woman  he  had  known.  But  to  a  few  notorious  female 
rebels  against  what  he  deemed  womanly  character  and  conduct, 
and  who  had  lived  many  hundred  years  before  his  day,  he  is 
pitilessly  severe.  It  w'ould  be  difficult  to  quote  lines  from  any 
Poet  more  so  than  those  in  which  he  describes  Semiramis'as 
among  those  wffiom 

Nulla  speranza  gli  conforta  mai. 

She  has  not  even  hope  to  fall  back  on  as  a  mitigation  of  her  endless 
torments.  Of  her  offences  against  his  ideal  of  w^oman  he  says  :  — 

A  vizio  di  lussuria  fu  si  rotta, 

Che  libito  fe  lecito  in  sua  legge. 

Per  torre  il  biasmo  in  che  era  condotta. 

She  was  so  steeped  in  wickedness  that  she  promulgated  laws  per¬ 
mitting  others  to  act  as  she  herself  did,  in  order  to  annul  the 
stigma  that  would  otherwise  have  been  attached  to  her.  He  is 
a  little  hard  and  unjust  to  Dido,  whom  Virgil  treats  with  such 
exquisite  tenderness,  in  naming  her  along  w'ith  “  lustful  Cleo¬ 
patra  ”  in  the  same  passage.  To  Helen  he  is  more  indulgent, 
in  words  at  least,  content  with  saying  that  she  w^as  the  guilty 
cause  of  dire  events.  “  per  cui  tnnto  reo  tempo  si  volse  ”  ;  but  she 
does  not  escape  endless  expiation.  Some  of  my  readers  will  re- 
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member  how  much  more  damning  of  her  conduct  is  Virgil  in 
the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Mneid,  where  Priam  represents  her  as 
giving  the  signal  to  the  Greeks  to  enter  Troy,  and  having 
concealed  his  sword,  that  he  may  fall  a  helpless  victim  to  the 
vengeance  of  Paris,  whom  the  fair  wanton  wished  to  propitiate 
in  the  hour  of  her  lord’s  triumph. 

But  what  is  Dante’s  attitude  towards  Francesca  da  Bimini,  in 
the  most  beautiful  passage,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  whole  range 
of  narrative  Poetry?  Many,  I  am  sure,  know  it  by  heart,  and 
have  thereby  fortified  themselves  against  the  modern  less-refined 
treatment  of  it  even  by  men  aspiring  to  be  regarded  as  poets. 
Often  as  one  has  repeated  it  to  oneself,  one  has  never  felt  that 
Dante  had  for  Francesca  any  harsher  feeling  than  sympathetic 
compassion.  He  casts  around  her  the  halo  of  the  purest  senti¬ 
ment  ;  he  brings  music  of  matchless  verbal  sweetness  to  the 
description  of  the  hour,  the  place,  the  circumstances  of  her  dis¬ 
interested  and  unselfish  surrender.  The  very  lines  in  which  he 
leads  up  to  her  pathetic  story,  lines  in  which  his  feeling  concern¬ 
ing  frail  and  hapless  love  seems  to  be  purposely  expressed  in 
general  and  wide-embracing  language,  are  in  themselves  signifi¬ 
cant  to  those  w'ho  observe  their  meaning.  He  says  that  when  he 
heard  Virgil  name  the  numerous  knights  and  fair  dames  who 
were  suffering  from  having  subordinated  prudence  to  impulse,  he 
only  felt  troubled  for  them  and  bewildered. 

Pieth,  mi  vinse,  e  fu  quasi  smarrito. 

The  first  thing  he  notices  in  Francesca  and  her  lover  is  their 
buoyancy  in  the  air,  as  though  they  were  the  finest  and  most 
tenuous  of  spirits ;  and  when  he  says  to  Virgil  that  he  would  fain 
have  speech  with  them,  the  reply  is  that  he  has  only  to  appeal 
to  them  by  the  love  that  still  moves  them,  and  they  will  draw 
nigh  to  him.  Then  follows  that  lovely  simile  of  doves  floating 
to  call,  and  Francesca’s  recognition  of  Dante  with  the  words  :  — 

O  animal  grazioso  e  benigno! 

who  is  sure  to  have  pity  on  her  hapless  doom.  When  Francesca 
pauses  in  her  narrative,  and  Dante  bows  his  head  for  sorrow, 
Virgil  shows  what  is  his  own  feeling  by  the  brief  question 
addressed  to  Dante,  “What  think  yon?’’  Dante  replies  in  a 
voice  broken  by  emotion  :  — 

. 0  lasso  I 

Quanti  clolci  pensier,  quanto  disio 
Men6  costoro  al  doloroso  passo! 

and,  turning  to  Francesca,  he  says  that  her  fate  fills  his  eyes 
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with  tears  and  his  heart  with  anguish.  Encouraged  by  the  poet’s 
sympathy,  she  tells  him  what  happened,  “  al  tempo  de’  dolci 
sospiri,”  in  the  season  of  sweet  sighs,  in  itself  a  preliminary 
and  melodious  appeal  for  indulgence,  and  that  he  must  be  patient 
with  her  if  she  tells  her  tale,  sobbing  as  she  speaks.  Torn 
between  sweet  remembrance  and  regret,  she  cannot  refrain  from 
recalling 

.  .  .  .  il  disiato  riso, 

Esser  baciato  da  cotanto  amante, 

or  intimating  with  supreme  delicacy  what  ensued  in  the  final  line 
of  her  narrative  :  — 

Quel  giorno  piu  non  vi  leggemmo  avante. 

The  story  she  had  been  reading  with  Paolo  Malatesta  of  Lancelot 
and  Guinevere  fell  from  their  hands,  and  that  day  they  read  no 
further  on.  And  Dante?  All  he  says  is  that  he  felt  like  to  die 
for  grief,  and  fell  to  the  ground  even  as  a  dead  body  falls.  From 
the  first  line  to  the  last  he  utters  no  word  of  blame  or  reproach. 
He  would  not  have  been  a  poet  had  he  done  so. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  fifth  book  of  the  Inferno  to  the  third 
of  the  Paradiso,  that  we  may  add  to  our  knowledge  of  Dantu’s 
poetic  conception  of  Woman.  He  there  beholds  Piccarda  Donati, 
whom  he  had  known  in  her  lifetime  on  earth,  but  at  first  does 
not  recognise,  because,  as  she  herself  says  with  heavenly  humility, 
she  is  now  much  fairer  to  look  on  than  she  was  then.  Withal, 
she  adds,  she  occupies  only  an  inferior  place  in  Heaven,  because 
she  was  forced,  and  sorely  against  her  own  will,  to  violate  her 
VOW’  of  virginity.  She  begins  her  story  by  saying  simply  :  — 

lo  fui  nel  mondo  vergine  sorella, 

that  she  was  a  nun  dedicated  to  God,  and  goes  on  to  tell  how  she 
was  violently  torn  from  her  cloister  by  her  brother,  Forese  Donati, 
and  his  accomplices,  to  further  family  ambition,  and  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  marriage  rite.  Dante,  feeling,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
that  this  did  not  detract  from  her  merit,  asks  her  if  she  is  con¬ 
tented  w’ith  the  relatively  inferior  position  in  Paradise  she  says 
she  is  assigned  among  celestial  denizens.  I  tmst  many  readers 
know  her  reply,  for  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful 
passages  in  the  whole  of  the  Divina  Commedia.  Like  all  fine 
passages  in  Poetry,  adequate  rendering  of  it  in  another  tongue 
is  not  attainable.  But  the  best  translation  of  it  with  w’hich  I 
am  acquainted  is  that  of  C.  B.  Cayley — not  Cary,  mark  you— 
in  terza  rima,  and  of  which  I  remember  T  availed  myself  when, 
many  years  ago,  I  was  beginning  to  learn  Italian,  and  read 
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Dante  for  the  first  time  among  the  then  leafy-covered  ruins  of  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla.  Here  is  Piccarda’s  reply  :  — 

Our  will,  0  brother  mine,  is  kept  at  rest 
By  power  of  heavenly  love,  which  makes  us  will. 

For  nought  else  thirsting,  only  things  possessed. 

If  we  should  crave  to  be  exalted  still 
More  highly,  then  our  will  would  not  agree 
With  His,  who  gives  to  us  the  place  we  fill. 

For  ’tis  of  our  own  will  the  very  ground. 

That  in  the  will  of  God  we  govern  ours. 

Then  comes  that  supremely  beautiful  line,  not  to  be  surpassed  by 
any  line  even  in  Dante  :  — 

In  sua  voluntade  h  nostra  pace. 

Our  peace  is  in  submission  to  His  will. 

Is  it  fanciful  to  think  that  in  that  line  also  Dante  has  betrayed 
and  bequeathed  to  us,  perhaps  unconsciously,  his  main  concep¬ 
tion  of  Woman,  as  a  gentle  and  adoring  creature,  who  finds  her 
greatest  happiness  in  subordinating  her  will  to  those  who  are 
deserving  of  the  trust  she  reposes  in  them? 

But  Piccarda  does  not  end  the  dialogue  with  her  own  story. 
She  tells  Dante  that  the  great  Costanza,  as  she  calls  her,  who 
married  the  German  Henry  the  Fifth,  was  also  torn  from  a 
convent  where  she  had  taken  the  veil,  and  forced  into  Eoyal 
nuptials.  But  when  she  was  thus  compelled  to  violate  her 
vows. 

Contra  suo  grade  e  contra  buona  usanza. 

Non  fu  dal  vel  del  cuor  giammai  disciolta. 

She  wore  the  vestal’s  veil  within  her  heart. 

And,  as  if  to  indicate  that  the  conduct  of  each  was  condoned  by 
the  Virgin  of  Virgins,  Dante  concludes  by  saying  :  — 

....  Ave 

Maria,  cantando,  e  cantando  vanio. 

She  faded  from  our  sight,  singing  Ave  Maria, 

and  once  again  he  concentrated  his  gaze  on  Beatrice,  Beatrice 
whom  he  regarded  as  his  highest  poetic  conception  of  Woman. 
Fully  to  grasp  what  that  w^as,  we  must  descend  from  Heaven 
fo  earth  and  recall  the  origin  and  growth  of  his  adoration  of 
her,  as  described  in  the  Vita  Nuova. 

To  some  commentators  on  Dante,  the  narrative  to  be  read 
there  has  suggested  difficulties  when,  in  reality,  there  are  none, 
leading  them  to  urge  that  a  child  of  nine  years  of  age  could  not 
feel  what  is  therein  described,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  purely 
symbolic,  and  was  written  not  about  any  human  creature,  but 
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indicated  Philosophy,  or  the  desire  for  spiritual  enlightenment 
and  the  search  for  heavenly  wisdom,  which  was  Dante’s  over¬ 
powering  impulse  almost  from  the  cradle.  The  answer  to  such 
an  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  that  it  betrays  an  utter  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  emotional  precocity  of  the  poetic  temperament,  and 
of  the  vague  but  intense  hold  Love  can  acquire  over  Poets  from 
their  earliest  years. 

Of  the  reality  underlying  the  idealism  of  the  Vita  J^uova,  we 
therefore  need  have  no  doubt  whatever.  Dante’s  Beatrice  was 
Beatrice  Portinari,  a  Florentine  maid  first,  a  Florentine  bride 
later,  whose  people  lived  in  the  Corso,  near  the  Canto  de’  Pazzi. 

All  that  follows  in  the  narrative  of  the  Vita  Nuova  may  be 
relied  on  just  as  implicitly ;  how,  when  she  was  eighteen  years 
of  age,  he  met  her  again  walking  in  the  streets  of  Florence 
between  two  noble  ladies  older  than  herself,  and  graciously,  as 
Dante  says,  returned  his  salute;  how,  with  the  naif  shyness  of 
a  youth  consumed  with  love,  he  tried  to  dissemble  it  by  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  enamoured  of  another  damsel,  which  only  made 
Beatrice  look  away  when  she  met  him ;  and  how  he  contrived 
to  convey  to  her  indirectly,  through  a  poem  he  wrote,  that  she 
had  misjudged  him;  how,  thereon,  she  looked  on  him  graciously 
once  more;  and  how,  alas!  in  her  twenty-fifth  year,  she  was 
summoned  from  this  world  to  the  world  above.  Then  the  Vita 
Nuova  draws  mournfully  to  a  close,  ending  with  these  significant 
words  :  — 

After  I  had  written  this  sonnet,  there  appeared  to  me  a  wonderful  vision, 
in  which  I  saw  things  that  made  me  determine  to  write  no  more  of 'this 
dear  Saint  until  I  should  be  able  to  write  of  her  more  worthily;  and,  of 
a  surety,  she  knows  that  I  study  to  attain  unto  this  end  with  all  my 
powers.  So,  if  it  shall  please  Him  by  Whom  all  things  live,  to  spare  my 
life  for  some  more  years,  I  hope  to  say  that  of  her  which  never  yet  hath 
been  said  of  any  lady;  and  then  may  it  please  Him,  who  is  the  Father  of 
all  good,  to  suffer  my  soul  to  see  the  glory  of  its  mistress,  the  sainted 
Beatrice,  who  now,  abiding  in  glory,  looketh  upon  the  face  of  Him  who  is 
blessed  for  ever  and  ever. 

For  the  fulfilment  of  that  determination  we  must  return  to  the 
Divina  Commedia,  written  in  the  fulness  of  the  Poet’s  powers. 
But  there  are  three  lines  in  the  Vita  Nuova  about  the  death  of 
Beatrice  that  have  haunted  me  ever  since  I  first  read  them,  and 
who.se  beauty,  I  am  sure,  all  wdll  feel  : — 

Non  la  ci  tolse  qualitk  di  gelo, 

Nfe  di  color,  siccome  I’altro  fece, 

Ma  sola  fu  sua  gran  benignitade  : 

lines  very  difficult  to  translate,  but  the  meaning  of  which  is  that 
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I  she  (lied  neither  from  chill  nor  from  fever,  which  carries  off  other 

1  mortals,  but  only  of  her  great  benignness,  or  excess  of  goodness, 

i  which  rendered  earth  an  unlltting  dwelling-place  for  her,  and 
Paradise  her  only  true  home. 

I  It  is  not  necessary  to  comment  here  on  the  First  Canto  of 
■  the  IHvina  Commedia.  That,  one  has  done  already  before  the 

i  Dante  Society,  and  it  is  not  requisite  for  one’s  present  theme. 

I  But  in  Canto  the  Second  we  meet  with  the  Beatrice  of  the 

I  rite  Knova.  She  it  is  that  sends  Virgil,  who  dwells  in  the 

neutral  territory  of  Limbo,  to  the  Poet,  saying  : — 

lo  son  Beatrice,  ehe  ti  faccio  andare. 

Amor  mi  mosse,  che  mi  fa  parlare. 

And  not  only  does  she  say  that  she  is  animated  by  love,  which 
has  caused  her,  now  in  Heaven,  to  feel  so  compassionately 
towards  him,  but  also  because  he  loved  her  so  while  she  was 
on  earth,  and  continued  to  do  so  after  she  had  quitted  it,  with 
a  tidelity  that  has  lifted  him  above  the  crowd  of  ordinary  mortals, 
t  and  made  of  him  a  Poet.  Here,  let  it  be  said  in  passing,  we 

I  get  another  indication  of  Dante’s  poetic  conception  of  Woman, 

J  which  is,  among  other  qualities,  to  co-operate  in  the  making 

!  and  fostering  of  Poets,  a  mission  in  which  they  have  never  been 

wanting.  Where,  indeed,  is  the  Poet  who  could  not  say  of  some 
woman,  and,  if  he  be  fortunate,  of  more  than  one,  what,  in  the 
Twenty-second  Canto  of  the  Purgatorio ,  Dante  makes  Statius 
say  to  Virgil,  “  Per  te  poeta  jui,”  “  It  was  through  you  that  I 
became  a  Poet.” 

Throughout  the  remaining  Cantos  of  the  Inferno,  Beatrice 
naturally  is  never  mentioned,  nor  yet  in  the  Purgatorio,  till  we 
j  reach  Canto  the  Thirtieth,  wherein  occurs  perhaps  the  most 
painful  scene  in  the  awe-inspiring  poem.  In  it  she  descends  from 
Heaven,  an  apparition  of  celestial  light,  compared  by  the  Poet 
to  the  dazzling  dawn  of  a  glorious  day.  Smitten  with  fear,  he 
turns  for  help  to  Virgil,  but  Virgil  has  left  him.  “Weep  not,” 

says  Beatrice  to  him,  ‘‘that  Virgil  is  no  longer  by  your  side; 

iyou  will  need  all  your  tears  when  you  hear  me.”  Then  begins 
her  terrible  arraignment  : — 

Guardami  ben  :  ben  son,  ben  son  Beatrice, 
i  Look  on  me  well !  Yes,  I  am  Beatrice. 

5 

j  Confused,  Dante  gazes  upon  the  ground,  and  then  glances  at  a 
I  fountain  hard  by;  but,  seeing  his  own  image  trembling  in  the 
I  water,  he  lowers  his  eyes  to  the  green  sward  encircling  it,  and 
J  fixes  them  there,  while  she  upbraids  him  for  his  deviation  from 
I  absolute  fidelity  to  her  memory,  and  his  disregard  of  her  heavenly 
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endeavours  still  to  help  and  piiril'y  him.  lioccaceio  says  that 
Dante  was  a  man  of  strong  passions,  and  possibly,  indeed  prob¬ 
ably,  he  was.  lint  Beatrice  seems  to  reproach  him  with  only  one 
transgression,  and,  if  one  is  to  say  what  one  thinks,  she  has 
always  appeared  to  me  a  little  hard  on  him.  Kor  does  she  rest 
content  till  she  has  compelled  him  to  confess  his  fault.  He  does 
so,  and  then  she  tells  him  to  lay  aside  his  grief,  and  think  no 
more  of  it,  for  he  is  forgiven.  Perhaps,  in  mitigation  of  the  feeling 
that  her  severity  was  in  excess  of  the  cause,  one  ought  to  re¬ 
member,  since  it  is  peculiarly  pertinent  to  my  theme,  that  we 
are  in  the  above  harrowing  scene  presented  with  the  crowning 
characteristic  of  Dante’s  poetic  conception  of  Woman,  that,  be 
the  offence  against  her  what  it  may,  she  forgets  and  forgives. 

It  might  be  interesting  on  some  other  occasion  to  inquire  how 
far  Dante’s  poetic  conception  of  Woman  is  shared  by  Poets 
generally,  and  by  the  greater  Poets  of  our  own  land  in  par¬ 
ticular.  Meanwhile  one  may  affirm  that  the  inquiry  would  serve 
to  show  that  it  is  in  substance  the  same,  though  no  other  Poet,  in 
whatsoever  tongue,  has  extolled  and  glorified  a  woman  as  Dante 
did  Beatrice.  But  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Scott, 
Byron,  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Tennyson,  could  all  be  shown,  by 
apposite  illustration,  to  leave  on  the  mind  a  conception  of 
W'Oman  as  a  being  tender,  devoted,  faithful,  helpful,  “  sweet,  and 
serviceable,”  as  Tennyson  says  of  Elaine,  quick  to  respond  to 
affection,  sensitive  to  beauty  in  Nature  and  the  Arts,  sympathising 
companion  alike  of  the  hearth  and  of  man’s  struggle  with  life- 
in  a  word,  a  creature  of  whom  it  is  true  to  say,  as,  indeed,  Byron 
has  said,  that  “Love  is  her  wdiole  existence,”  meaning  by  Love 
not  what  is  too  frequently  in  these  days  falsely  presented  to  us 
in  novels  as  such,  but  Love  through  all  the  harmonious  scale  of 
loving,  maternal,  filial,  conjugal,  romantic,  religious,  and 
universal. 

Read  then  the  Poets.  They  have  a  nobler  conception  of 
woman  and  of  life  than  the  novelists.  Their  unobtrusive  but 
conspicuous  teaching  harmonises  with  the  conduct  of  the  best 
women,  and  has  its  deep  foundation  in  a  belief  in  the  beneficent 
potency  of  Love,  from  the  most  elementary^  up  to  an  apprehension 
of  the  meaning  of  the  last  line  of  the  Divina  Commedia  :  — 

Amor  die  muove  il  sole  e  I’altre  stelle. 
liove  that  keeps  the  sun  in  its  course,  and  journeys  with  the  planets  in 
their  orbit. 


Alfred  Austin. 
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Never  before  lias  England  welcomed  to  her  shores  so  many 
Erench  visitors  as  are  confidently  expected  this  summer.  A 
large  proportion  of  them  will  probably  see  this  country  for  the 
first  time.  What  is  most  likely  to  strike  them  here?  With 
what  will  they  probably  be  pleased,  and  with  what  displeased? 

To  a  certain  extent  these  questions  may  be  answered  by 
referring  to  the  writings  of  those  French  residents  in  and 
visitors  to  this  country  who,  at  different  times,  have  recorded 
their  impressions.  Sometimes  these  impressions  are  to  be  found 
in  a  careful  study  of  our  life  and  ways,  such  as  Taine’s  Notes 
sur  r AngJetcrre ;  but  much  oftener  they  must  be  gleaned  here 
and  there  from  the  works  either  of  diplomatists,  like  Chateau¬ 
briand  or  Guizot,  or  from  the  miscellaneous  writings  of  authors 
so  diverse  as  Voltaire,  Bourgct,  Madame  de  Stael,  and  Emile 
Zola,  who  all  spent  some  time  in  England.  So,  of  course,  did 
other  celebrated  Frenchmen,  of  whom  Montesquieu  is  the  best 
known ;  but  to  go  back  so  far  would  open  up  comparisons 
between  the  England  of  the  twentieth  century  and  that  of  the 
eighteenth.  Indeed,  as  it  is,  many  observations  made  even  by  the 
writers  included  in  this  survey  could  not  possibly  be  made  to-day. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  different  at  different  times  has  been 
the  attitude  of  French  writers  to  England.  I  have  gone  through 
the  works  of  about  a  score  of  writers,  or  rather,  such  part  of 
those  works  as  bear  upon  England  and  English  life.  Some  of 
these  writers  are  novelists,  one  of  whom,  M.  Bourget,  has  intro¬ 
duced  skilful  and  delicate  portraits  of  English  characters  into 
his  fiction.  Merimee,  although  he  looked  like  an  Englishman  (so 
said  Taine),  and  although  he  certainly  had  a  strain  of  English 
blood  in  him,  and  lived  much  with  English  people — died,  in  fact, 
tended  by  two  English  women — never  seems  to  have  thought  of 
portraying  English  characters  in  his  stories.  Italy,  and  still 
more  Spain,  fired  his  imagination,  not  England.  Neither  did 
I  Zola  introduce  English  characters  into  his  novels,  perhaps  wisely, 
for  he  could  not  speak  English  freely. 

Only  one  of  the  twenty  odd  writers  included  can  fairly  be 
described  as  really  unfriendly  to  us.  He  is  not  well  known  in 
England,  and  so  many  more  gracious  and  kindly  than  ungracious 
and  unkindly  things  have  been  said  of  us  by  our  neighbours,  that 
we  can  w'ell  afford  to  forget  this  exception,  who  shall  therefore 
be  nameless.  M.  Emile  Boutmy,  a  recent  critic,  cannot  be 
called  altogether  friendly  ;  but  his  book  is  a  serious  study  of  our 
institutions  and  characteristics  rather  than  a  record  of  travel 
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impressions.  Whether  we  agree  with  his  conclusions  or  not  we 
must  admit  that  he  has  not  jumped  to  them  without  previous 
thought  and  study,  and  much  of  them.  The  somewhat  critical 
attitude  of  another,  but  not  well-known  writer,  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Professor  of  French  in  English 
schools  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  War. 

Taine,  to  whom  first  place  must  be  given,  though  careful  to 
state  that  he  is  not  “  un  anglomane,”  was  always  fair  to  us.  He 
had  a  charitable  explanation  for  everything,  and  detraction  was 
impossible  to  him.  On  the  whole,  no  French  critic  has  been 
fairer  to  us,  although,  of  course,  he  found  spots  on  the  English 
sun.  Bourget,  on  the  other  hand,  openly  confesses  to  being 
“  un  anglomane,”  but  his  Etudes  Anglaises  are  less  profound, 
less  penetrating,  more  written  merely  with  the  light  touch  of 
one  intending  to  amuse  himself  and  others,  than  Taine’s  serious 
pages,  although  these,  too,  do  not  profess  to  be  more  than  day-to- 
day  notes  of  a  stay  in  England  revised  during  a  second  visit. 

Voltaire’s  best  known  criticism  of  England  is,  of  course,  that 
we  had  too  few  sauces  and  too  many  religions.  His  impressions 
were  mixed ;  and  naturally  he  could  no  more  resist  sharpening 
his  wits  upon  us  than  a  cat  can  resist  sharpening  her  claws  on 
leather-covered  chairs.  Kousseau,  who  came  to  England  in  1766, 
after  having  made  Switzerland  too  hot  to  hold  him,  was  so  much 
absorbed  in  pitying  himself  and  quarrelling  with  Hume  that  he 
made  only  three  valuable  contributions  to  French  criticism  of 
England  :  the  country  was  damp  and  cold,  which  caused  the 
vegetables  to  have  little  taste  and  the  game  none ;  the  meat  and 
milk  were  excellent ;  and  the  spring  much  later  than  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  He  whined,  with  singular  lack  of  humour,  that  now  the 
English  had  him  in  their  midst,  they  did  not  think  nearly  so 
much  of  him  as  when  he  was  at  a  distance. 

Guizot’s  being  a  Protestant  perhaps  helped  him  to  understand 
and  adapt  himself  to  English  life  so  quickly  and  easily  as  he  did. 
M^rimee,  though  essentially  a  Latin  soul  and  not  “  un  anglo¬ 
mane,”  w’as  nevertheless  one  of  the  few  Frenchmen  of  his 
century  to  have  some  real  understanding  of  and  sympathy  with 
us.  Chateaubriand  thought  “  tous  les  anglais  sont  fous  par 
nature  ou  par  ton,”  yet  rubbed  along  wdth  us  very  well  on  the 
whole.  Madame  de  Stael  w^as  chiefly  impressed  with  the  wrong 
notions  of  the  English  which  w'ould  be  gathered  by  anyone 
trusting  to  existing  works  upon  them.  And,  finally,  Zola,  who 
w^as  in  Tjondon  twice,  found  much  to  admire  and  much  to  repel, 
though  he  does  not  seem  to  have  passed  any  strikingly  original 
criticism  on  our  country. 

A  large  proportion  of  French  writers  on  England  and  the 
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English  have  been  inspired  with  a  genuine  desire  to  be  friendly 
and  to  do  what  in  them  lay  towards  removing  some  of  the  many 
misconceptions  of  our  character  and  institutions  prevalent  in 
their  country.  About  the  time  of  the  “revelations”  made  by 
a  certain  famous  London  newspaper  in  the  ’eighties,  a  type  of 
French  writer  undoubtedly  rejoiced  in  the  unmasking  at  last  of 
that  ancient  hypocrite  John  Bull,  who  after  all  was  no  better 
than  anyone  else,  but  probably  worse,  &c.,  &c.  And  again, 
daring  and  shortly  after  the  Boer  War,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  writing  of  the  Aoli  yess,  v'la  les  Anglais  type.  But  it  is  well 
to  I'cniember  the  sage  advice  to  those  who  live  in  glass  houses, 
and  the  only  present  justification  for  disinterring  these  publica¬ 
tions— the  productions,  be  it  remembered,  of  writers  of  no  parti¬ 
cular  reputation  or  importance — is  in  order  the  more  forcibly  to 
bring  out  how  greatly  for  the  better  things  have  since  changed. 
Our  neighbours  do  not  now  make  remarks  like  Dumas’ — that 
English  is  only  corrupted  French  :  nor  do  we  make  observations 
like  Douglas  Jerrold’s — that  the  best  thing  about  France  was  the 
strait  dividing  it  from  England.  Moreover,  even  at  the  time  of 
the  Boer  War,  w'hen  feeling  between  France  and  England  was 
painfully  strained,  a  French  w'riter,  who  had  lived  several  years 
in  England,  and  who  shall  not  be  nameless,^  w'as  so  much  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  mischievousness  of  the  misunderstandings  between 
the  tw’o  nations,  and  of  their  mutual  ignorance,  that  he  wTote  a 
hook,  An  Pays  de  John  Bull,  w'hich  was  a  veritable  ententc- 
I  cordiale  work  at  a  time  when  no  such  entente  seemed  even 
pssible. 

On  the  whole,  it  must  in  fairness  be  said  that  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  we  could  gather  together  a  collection  of  English 
observations  and  works  on  France  as  penetrating,  as  just,  and 
as  accurate  as  those  of  the  writers  alluded  to  above. 

Whoever  studies  the  impressions  of  England  recorded  by 
French  wTiters,  must  perceive  that  our  balance-sheet  of  good 
and  evil ,  as  drawn  up  by  them ,  shows  a  heavy  sum  on  the  credit 
side.  We  cannot,  surely,  quarrel  with  Taine  and  others  even 
of  our  friendliest  critics,  for  being  struck  with  the  contrasts 
liondon  affords  between  the  highest  pitch  of  luxury  and  the 
lowest  depth  of  squalor.  We  cannot,  surely,  complain  if  many 
French  critics  find  our  climate  depressing,  nor  if  they  do  not 
appreciate  our  notions  of  Sabbath-keeping,  or  invariably  admire 
the  British  public’s  methods  of  holiday  making.  We  are  apt  to 
strike  even  those  of  our  own  race  who  have  been  born  in  colonies, 
as  cold  and  distant  :  who  can,  therefore,  complain  if  w'e  have 

(1)  M.  Paul  Maison, 
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struck  Frenchmen  in  a  similar  light?  And,  finally,  who  can 
deny  the  existence  of  vice  and  poverty  in  our  midst?  And  these 
are  the  chief  defects  pointed  out  by  serious  French  critics. 

Most  French  writers  consider  us  as  a  nation  deficient  in 
subtlety,  crammed  with  facts  and  lacking  in  ideas.  “  Indi- 
viduellement  betes  et  en  masse  un  pcuple  admirable,”  was 
Merimee’s  way  of  putting  it.  Whatever  money,  common  sense 
and  patience  could  do,  he  added,  the  English  did;  but  they 
knew  no  more  about  art  than  his  cat.  Taine  had  somewhat  the 
same  idea  in  his  mind  w'hen  he  said  that  the  inside  of  an  English¬ 
man’s  head  could  be  fairly  accurately  compared  with  one  of 
Murray’s  guide-books — many  facts,  few  ideas,  quantities  of 
useful  and  exact  information,  statistics,  figures,  historical  details, 
with  moral  maxims  as  a  sort  of  preface ;  but  no  vue  d’ ensemble, 
no  literary  charm.  He  then  instances  a  young  and  very  distin¬ 
guished  Englishman,  w^ho  was  an  excellent  classic,  knowing 
Catullus  almost  by  heart,  yet  incapable  of  writing  six  pages  of 
critical  dissertation  upon  the  Latin  poet.  Tw'o  more  recent 
critics  have  said  somewhat  the  same  thing  again,  in  rather 
different  words.  M.  Boutmy,  for  instance,  considers  that  French 
contempt  for  facts  and  English  lack  of  aptitude  for  metaphysical 
speculation  and  for  generalisations,  had  been  chiefly  instrumental 
in  digging  the  gulf  fixed  (as  he  thought)  between  thetw’o  nations.’ 
And  M.  d’Humieres^  said  the  fundamental  differences  between 
French  and  English  w'cre  due  to  the  fact  that  the  former  see 
the  universe  in  its  intellectual  and  the  latter  in  its  moral  aspect. 
Intellect,  observe,  is  always  attributed  to  the  French  as  a 
national  characteristic,  and  disallowed  to  us. 

French  writers  have  judged  our  scenery  far  too  much  by  what 
they  have  seen  on  their  w^ay  to  London  from  their  port  of  landing, 
and  by  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the  metropolis.  Still,  they 
have  expressed  a  genuine  admiration  for  it,  even  though  they 
may  have  seen  England  as  a  land  of  mists,  often  friste  in 
aspect,  rather  than  as  a  precious  stone  set  in  a  silver  sea,  or 
another  Eden,  demi-paradise.  Taine  compared  the  “beautes 
tendres  et  touchantes  ”  of  the  English  landscape  in  June  with 
those  of  Holland,  and  the  soft  greys  and  neutral  tints  with  the 
tones  of  Bembrandt’s  canvases.  He  was  deeply  struck  with  the 
restfulness  of  our  scenery,  and  its  peculiar  suitability  to,  from 
its  very  contrast  with,  the  energetic,  decided  English  character. 

Bourget,  wdio  has  travelled  much  in  these  islands,  rejoices  in 
the  pale  blues  of  our  skies.  “  Le  ciel  anglais,  nettoye  de  ses 
brumes,  offre  an  regard  nne  nuance  divine  d’azur  veloute.”  And 
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for  him  the  charm  of  a  small  Kentish  or  Sussex  town 
never  pales. 

Chateaubriand  found  English  scenery  “  triste  mais  char- 
mante.”  Familiar  as  he  was  with  Gray,  he  was  continually 
discovering  country  churchyards  where  the  Elegy  might  have 
been  written,  and  leas  over  which  lowing  herds  might  any 
moment  wind.  Most  French  writers  judge  English  country  life 
to  be  less  monotonous  than  their  owm  ;  and  this  is  the  opinion 
of  English  wTiters  competent  really  to  pass  judgment  on  life  in 
the  French  provinces. 

Our  ‘  ‘  taciturnity  ’  ’  seems  to  have  passed  almost  into  a  proverb 
with  the  French  ;  yet  Taine  contrived  to  find  us,  in  our  own 
land,  “  tres  causeurs,”  and  charitably  remarked  that  if  we  were 
not  so  in  other  lands,  it  was  probably  because  we  had  to  speak 
in  a  foreign  tongue.  Moreover,  instead  of  finding  us  curmudgeons, 
he  thought  us  “  more  than  obliging.”  Madame  de  Stael  also 
has  something  to  say  about  our  famous  taciturnity,  in  which, 
after  seeing  the  number,  diversity,  and  extravagant  wording  of 
our  advertisements,  she  refused  ever  to  believe  again.  Merimee 
—not  a  talkative  nor  a  very  sociable  person — was  yet  deeply 
impressed  with  the  ”  hedgehoggishness  ”  (hcrissonnerie)  of  the 
northern  Scotch.  Indeed,  judging  from  their  writings,  it  is  plain 
that  the  French  usually  find  the  Scotch  much  less  sympathetic 
oven  than  the  English ;  but  that  the  Irish  attract  them  most 
of  all— which  anyone  might  expect. 

With  scarcely  an  exception,  every  French  writer  on  England 
comments  upon  Hyde  Park,  and  especially  upon  the  Row.  This 
usually  leads  them  to  speak  of  the  healthiness  of  the  appearance 
and  the  fine  development  of  the  people  frequenting  that  select 
locality,  and  also  of  Englishwomen,  their  dress  and  their  beauty. 
In  the  matter  of  taste  in  dress.  Englishwomen  may  congratulate 
themselves  on  having  made  much  progress  since  Taine’s  time, 
and  even  since  Bourget  first  visited  England.  (His  Etudes 
Anqlaises  appeared  about  1886.)  Tbe  outrageously  crude 
colours,  the  overtrimming,  overloading  with  finery,  and  utter 
absence  of  graceful  outlines  in  Englishwomen’s  attire  pestered 
Taine  more  than  even  the  popinjay  on  the  battlefield  of  Holmedon 
pestered  poor  Hotspur.  He  could  not  away  with  so  many  and 
such  discordant  colours — pink  and  purple,  violet  and  puce,  bril¬ 
liant  green  and  red :  and  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Citizen  in 
particular  struck  him  as  “enormously  ridiculous.”  Apparently 
the  cohorts  of  fine  ladies  in  the  park  in  1862,  and  even 
ten  years  later,  gleamed  in  purple  and  gold  in  such  a 
way  as  to  put  the  Assyrian  to  utter  shame.  Mountains 
of  rhododendrons  or  of  some  other  flower  rose  up  on  their 
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heads  in  place  of  a  hat,  or,  if  they  had  a  small  hat,  it  was 
too  small  for  anything  but  a  doll.  They  wore  their  clothes 
complains  Taine,  about  as  gracefully  as  a  coat-rack  wears  the 
coats  hung  upon  it.  But  he  admitted  that  they  looked  well  in 
riding  and  travelling  dress.  Years  earlier,  Merim^e  had  con¬ 
fessed  that  his  pen  w-as  unequal  to  describing  the  vagaries  and 
crudities  of  Englishw'omen’s  clothes.  Even  Bourget  is — or  was 
— afflicted  with  the  too  bright  colours  w-hich,  he  said,  all  English¬ 
women  wore  unless  they  were  directly  under  the  influence  of 
Continental  fashions ;  while  Max  O’Eell — a  kindly  judge  of  ns,  if 
not  a  very  serious  observer — made  a  somewhat  similar  complaint. 
This  is  one  of  those  charges  that  can  hardly  now  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  Englishwomen. 

As  for  Englishwomen  themselves,  French  writers  generally 
agree  that  they  are  much  less  of  coquettes,  much  more  natural 
than  Frenchwomen  ;  but — they  have  less  w'omanly  charm.  Their 
faces  often  struck  Taine  as  simply  babyish  wax  dolls  with  glass 
eyes,  perfectly  devoid  of  expression.  Some,  however,  he 
admitted  to  be  angelically  beautiful,  but  others  were  extremely 
ugly,  almost  grotesque — a  point  of  view  very  common  among 
French  writers.  In  Society  it  was  chiefly  their  extreme  freshness 
and  blooming  complexions  that  struck  him ;  but  he  confessed 
to  being  far  more  at  ease  with  English  than  with  French 
women.  With  the  former,  he  had  no  vague  fear  that  all 
the  time  he  was  being  criticised,  laughed  at,  and  generally 
turned  inside  out  by  some  trenchant  feminine  wit ;  he  felt  he 
had  a  right  to  be  what  he  was — “  just  ordinary.”  Nevertheless, 
he  did  not  consider  the  Englishwoman  had  the  art  of  se  faire 
jolie  femme:  she  knew  nothing  of  a  host  of  daintinesses  and 
prettinesses  familiar  to  the  Frenchwoman  :  she  might  put  on 
beautiful  new  dresses  and  be  perfectly  ”  groomed,”  hut  she  was 
not  attractive,  and  one  soon  tired  of  her.  Moreover,  it  was  only 
very  rarely,  he  thought,  that  an  Englishwoman  had  the  making 
of  a  good  salonihre.  And  Taine’s  view'  is  a  typical  French  view. 
Even  now  it  is  not  likely  to  be  seriously  altered. 

Like  many  other  French  authors,  he  has  paid  delicate  tribute 
to  English  girlhood.  The  modest  violet  type  of  blushing  English 
maiden,  with  her  downcast  eyes,  filled  him  with  nothing  but 
admiration  ;  ”  the  French  girl,”  he  lamented,  “  is  a  flower  w'hich 
blows  too  quickly.”  Years  before,  Chateaubriand  had  remarked 
that,  when  he  saw  the  boldness  and  pertness  of  certain  young 
girls  in  his  own  country,  he  regretted  the  shyness  and  modesty 
of  English  maidens;  ”  a  child  without  innocence,”  he  concluded, 
“is  like  a  flower  without  perfume.” 

The  most  perfect  English  type,  says  Taine,  who  enumerated 
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many  types,  is  this  same  fair  and  blushing  maiden,  when  on  the 
threshold  of  womanhood;  “purer  than  one  of  Eaphael’s 
madonnas,  an  Eve  incapable  of  falling,”  with  a  voice  like  Cor¬ 
delia’s,  and  before  whom  eyes  are  lowered  from  involuntary 
respect.  Of  such  are  several  of  Shakespeare’s  heroines ;  English 
literature  has  put  them,  says  Taine,  in  the  very  forefront ;  “  elles 
sont  la  plus  parfaite  fleur  du  pays.”  Yet  he  recognised  in  this 
type  a  certain  limitation,  by  virtue  of  its  very  incapability  of 
falling— what  M^rim^e  perhaps  referred  to  when,  in  a  pet  with 
his  Inconnue,  he  calls  her  one  of  the  “  chilly  women  of  the 
north.”  They  could  not  forgive  all,  for  they  did  not,  and  never 
could,  know  all. 

The  commonest  English  type,  as  depicted  by  Taine,  is  a  much 
less  flattering  portrait  than  that  of  the  most  perfect  type,  yet 
who  can  say  it  is  a  caricature?  Four  times  out  of  five,  he  says, 
the  typical  Englishwoman’s  characteristics  are  capacity  to  endure 
much,  and  often  signs  of  already  having  endured  much.  The 
typical  Englishman  shows  chiefly  capacity  for  action,  for  sus¬ 
tained  effort ,  for  concentrated  attention ;  he  has  drawn  features , 
with  nothing  gentle  or  reflective  about  them,  a  set  jaw,  an 
impassive  countenance.  He  is  all  “  steadfastness,”  in  fact, 
though  this  is  not  the  word  Taine  really  wanted. 

The  English  Sunday  is  naturally  very  often  commented  on, 
as  is  our  “  puritanism,”  and  the  deep  traces  left  by  the  Bible 
upon  our  life  and  literature ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  very 
often  English  Sabbatarianism  is  exaggerated,  even  absurdly  so. 
A  wet  London  Sunday  Taine  found  “  horrible  ”  ;  he  had  no  idea 
what  it  could  be  like.  He  evidently  agreed  with  Stendhal  as  to 
Sabbatarianism  spoiling  one  day  out  of  seven  and  destroying 
one-seventh  of  human  happiness.  M^rim4e  wTites  to  his  In- 
connue  that  he  had  fled  to  Hampton  Court  on  “  le  Lord’s  day  ” 
to  avoid  temptation  to  suicide.  Bourget  is  the  first  Frenchman 
bold  enough  to  put  in  a  plea  for  a  day  “  so  ridiculed  and 
calumniated,  yet  so  delightful.”  Those  who  execrated  the  ador¬ 
able  English  Sunday  had  never  known  what  overwork  meant ; 
it  was  a  blessed  break  in  the  distracting  rush  of  life. 

Tf  in  the  works  of  French  writers  on  England  we  do  not  find 
many  compliments  to  the  English  climate,  that  is  partly  because 
they  have  judged  it  too  much  by  the  climate  of  London,  which 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  seems  to  have  been  much  dirtier  and 
foggier  than  now.  Merim^e  complained  that,  under  pretext  of 
its  being  Tune,  he  was  exposed  to  murderous  draughts,  and  many 
writers  have  groaned  at  the  aspect  of  London  on  a  wet  day. 

Few  foreigners  have  admired  Tjondon  more  than  Taine,  from 
the  terrace  view  at  Bichmond  to  the  Docks  and  Shadwell  Basin , 
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which  to  him  was  more  picturesque  than  anything  else  in  the 
whole  city,  and  he  longed  for  Rembrandt  to  have  been  able  to 
paint  some  of  the  tableaux  tout  faits  w'hich  he  would  have 
found  there.  About  the  Docks  Taine  wandered,  marvelling  at 
them  in  a  fashion  that  would  have  delighted  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
indeed,  would  have  been  charmed  with  Taine,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  thought  the  poverty  and  filth  and  rags  of  Shadwell  itself 
exceeded  anything  he  had  seen  in  Marseilles,  Antwerp,  or  Paris. 

Taine,  like  other  writers,  notes  the  pink  and  white  type  of 
English — the  perfect  human  animal,  the  Lifeguard  type,  in  short, 
which  seems  to  make  every  French  visitor  open  his  eyes  and  his 
mouth  too.  And  Taine  is  only  one  of  several  writers  who  have 
been  struck  with  the  fidelity  to  nature  of  Tom  Hughes,  when  he 
makes  his  hero  ride  valiantly  on  top  of  the  Rugby  coach ,  uttering 
no  word  of  complaint,  though  numb  and  nearly  perished  with 
cold.  Our  neighbours,  in  short,  credit  us  not  only  with  loving 
danger  and  endurance,  but  with  the  power  to  stand,  should  occa¬ 
sion  require  it,  impassive  and  undaunted  amid  the  whirling 
fragments  of  a  dismembered  universe. 

Some  impressions  are  continually  recorded  by  French  writers 
on  England ;  others  are  only  met  with  occasionally.  Many 
tributes  may  be  found  to  the  “incomparable  English  hospitality,” 
but  only  a  few  to  our  conservatism  and  sense  of  the  past,  and  of 
continuity,  or  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  revolutions — all  which 
so  greatly  pleased  M.  Bourget.  We  preserve  sovereignty,  he 
said,  and  other  mediaeval  institutions,  merely  bringing  them  up 
to  date,  not  destroying  them  root  and  branch. 

To  come  to  the  more  individual  impressions  of  individual 
writers,  M^rimee,  writing,  in  the  ’sixties,  to  the  Inconniie  (of 
course  an  Englishwoman),  complained  grievously  of  the  fact 
that  in  Ijondon  people  still  ate  as  much  and  took  quite  as  long 
over  doing  so  as  the  year  before.  “  The  time  they  take  over 
dinner  in  this  country  is  positively  inhuman,’’  he  exclaims. 
Never  less  than  two  hours  and  a  half  at  table,  and.  except  the 
roast  mutton,  there  was  nothing  he  liked  !  At  this  time  Merimee 
was  much  asked  out — indeed,  quite  feted.  From  1856  until  his 
health  failed,  it  was  his  habit  to  spend  part  of  every  season  in 
London.  But  whereas  he  complained  that  he  had  to  eat  too 
much,  other  French  writers,  especially  some  modern  ones,  have 
complained  of  being  half-star\md  here.  When  invited  to  an 
English  dinner-party,  says  one,  lefttez-voufi  hien  aupararavt” : 
otherwise  you  will  go  hungry. 

Madame  de  Rtael  visited  England  twice,  but  her  Lettrrs  aur 
V Auqleterre  are  chiefly  devoted  to  a  study  of  our  political  institu¬ 
tions.  She  thought  no  unbiassed  person  could  help  admitting 
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that  civilisation  was  more  advanced  in  England  than  in  any  Con¬ 
tinental  country.  This  was  in  1812. 

Guizot,  like  Merirnee,  rejoiced  in  the  British  Museum  reading- 
room,  and  again,  like  Merirnee,  and  unlike  other  French  writers, 
found  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  Crystal  Palace.  Certainly  he 
called  it  “Noah’s  Ark  without  the  necessity  for  the  Flood,”  “  a 
historical  chaos  in  plaster  under  a  glass  cage,”  but  still  he  thought 
it  a  great  curiosity.  Merirnee  considered  it  “  parfaitemcnt  ridi¬ 
cule,"  but  worth  going  to  England  to  see. 

Sometimes  we  receive  unexpected  compliments  from  our 
French  critics ;  at  other  times  we  feel  surprised  that  they  do  not 
comment  oftener  upon  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  think 
our  very  good  points.  For  instance,  I  can  only  find  one  or  two 
references  to  what  is  surely  an  English  characteristic,  love  of  and 
kindness  to  animals ;  it  is  M.  d’Humieres  who  notes  this. 
Merirnee  alone  sighs  for  an  English  servant,  able  to  understand 
him  without  his  needing  to  speak,  and  Chateaubriand  alone 
comments  on  our  superior  cleanliness.  Most  writers  admire  our 
methods  of  bringing  up,  if  not  of  educating,  children.  Old 
England  is  the  paradise  of  youth,  says  Max  O’Bell. 

Chateaubriand,  when  first  he  visited  London,  wms  a  half- 
star\^ed,  penniless  dmigrS,  with  shattered  health.  He  lived,  with 
others  as  poor  as  himself,  in  a  garret  in  Holborn,  tramped  about 
London  sight-seeing,  and  wms  so  lost  in  admiration  of  the  beauty 
of  Westminster  Abbey  that  he  contrived  to  be  shut  up  in  it  all 
night.  He  selected  the  spot  by  Chatham’s  statue,  and  there  lay 
till  he  watched  a  summer  morning  dawn  through  the  stained  glass 
windows — an  experience  few  can  have  had.  When  he  next 
visited  England  it  was  as  French  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James’s,  and  he  lived  in  a  mansion  in  Portland  Place.  He 
was  not  altogether  an  admirer  of  our  life,  sympathetic  critic 
though  ho  was  of  our  literature.  As  Ambassador  he  found  the 
Tiondon  season  in  1822  a  “vie  enchnnUe"  to  which  a  galley 
slave’s  life  would  have  been  a  hundred  times  preferable.  From 
six  in  the  morning,  according  to  him,  till  midnight,  it  was  an 
incessant  change  of  dress  and  rushing  about  from  one  dissipation 
to  another;  and  at  midnight,  instead  of  going  to  bed,  everyone 
dressed  again  ffor  the  fifth  time  in  the  day)  to  go  to  an  evening 
party. 

Lc  supreme  bon  ton  etait  cle  ne  ponvoir  peneti'er  dims  les  petits  salons 
d’un  bnl  priv4,  de  rester  dans  I’escalier  obstrue  par  la  fonle,  et  de  se  trouver 
nez  a  nez  avec  le  due  de  Somerset;  beatitude  on  je  suis  arrivd  une  fois.  Les 
.^.nglais  de  la  nouvellc  race  sont  infiniment  plus  frivoles  que  nous;  la  tete 
leur  tourne  pour  un  Shaw, 
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Our  chief  defect  was  “  orgueil,”  an  almost  untranslatable 
word,  but,  added  Chateaubriand,  it  is  a  universal  defect.  He 
makes  some  comments  on  the  English  clergy,  one  of  whom 
showed  him,  in  the  days  of  his  poverty,  much  kindness- 
comments  which  prove  that  he  would  have  agreed  with  his 
Majesty  King  Edward’s  alleged  dislike  of  a  dancing  clergyman. 
Nothing  was  more  shocking  to  a  foreigner,  said  Chateaubriand, 
than  to  see  a  young  clergyman  lugging  a  pretty  woman  around  in 
an  English  country  dance. 

Chateaubriand  is  one  of  the  few  French  writers  who  have 
noticed  the  sunsets  through  the  trees  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
though  it  was  the  summer  sunsets,  not  the  winter  ones,  that 
pleased  him  so  much. 

To  come  to  quite  modern  writers,  M.  Boutmy  is  chiefly 
impressed  with  our  lack  of  sympathy,  our  hardness,  not  to  say 
harshness,  to  the  weak— our  “  individualism,”  in  short.  We  are 
each  for  himself,  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost — which  he 
often  does.  He  allows  us  no  sympathy  at  all,  but  then  sympathy 
is  one  thing,  and  ”  sympathie  ”  quite  another,  and,  bearing  this 
in  mind,  something  may  be  said  for  M.  Boutmy ’s  opinions.  He 
does,  however,  allow  us  sentimentality,  sincere  sentimentality, 
to  which,  with  Christianity,  was  due  such  a  reform  as  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery.  Our  very  coolness  he  attributes  merely  to  the 
dulness  of  our  physical  imagination.  His  summing  up  of  the 
English  typo  must  be  quoted,  and  may  fairly  be  contrasted  with 
Taine’s  : — 

Fidele  au  fond  presque  permanent  de  la  race,  le  people  anglais  ost  reste 
ct  restera  tres  individualiste,  tr^s  pen  capable  de  sympathie,  tres  orgueilleux 
jusque  dans  I’liumilit^  d’lme  devotion  intense,  tres  dddaigneuse  des  nations 
etrangeres  et  tres  impropre  !\  se  melanger  avec  elles,  incapable  dc  coni- 
prendre,  nieme  de  loin,  la  solidarite  du  monde  civilise,  inclind  a  divisor  les 
questions,  k  les  morceler  mcme,  indifferent  a  I’idee  de  les  reunir  dans  line 
vaste  synthase. 

M.  Paul  Maison’s  friendly  w'ork,  published  in  1901,  advises 
the  reader,  if  he  w'ishes  to  see  London  at  its  brightest  and  best, 
to  do  so  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  when  the  crowd  has  a  human 
aspect,  when  people  talk  and  laugh  aloud,  and,  in  short,  have 
time  to  live.  It  is  on  Saturday,  not  Sunday,  that  the  English 
are  “  endimanches in  which  there  is  much  truth,  as  there  is 
in  his  remark  that  Saturday  afternoon  is  the  English  substitute 
for  the  Continental  Sunday — a  point  no  other  writer  seems  to 
have  made.  M.  Maison  combats  vigorously  the  notion  that  in 
London  there  are  no  ”  hadauds  ”  (cockneys — no  exact  equivalent). 
The  true  Londoner,  he  says,  is  ever  ready  to  stop  and  gaze  at 
trifles.  But  the  London  ‘‘  hadaud  ”  only  looks,  and  says  nothing, 
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whereas  the  Parisian  “  hadaud"  not  only  looks,  but  talks  too— 
talks  a  great  deal.  Our  friendly  modern  critic  was  pleased  with 
the  English  nurse’s  dress,  stupefied  with  that  glorious  personage 
the  Guardsman,  charmed  with  our  women,  and  ravished  with 
our  young  girls.  He  got  along,  in  short,  excellently  with  every¬ 
thing  till  it  came  to  the  management  of  the  minute  portions  dealt 
out  to  him  in  a  London  restaurant ;  but  he  did  not,  like  Oliver 
Twist,  dare  to  ask  for  more.  Like  Max  O’Rell,  he  raves  about 
the  West  End  shop-girls!  They  are  "  le.s  plus  ravissantes 
creatures  du  monde  ”  ;  theirs  are  “  certain  ement  les  plus  jolis 
minois  qui  se  puissent  voir.”  He  was  less  charmed  with  the 
results  of  “  flirting,”  which,  he  says — for  there  is  a  serious  side 
to  him— exposes  girls  to  bitter  mortifications  and  deceptions, 
turns  marriage  into  a  lottery,  and  gives  the  best  matrimonial 
chances  to  the  girl  with  the  few^est  qualities  that  go  to  the  making 
of  a  good  wife.  ‘‘  11  en  resulte  une  situation  ahsolument  im- 
morale  et  humiliante  pour  les  jennes  filles  an  cceur  fier.” 

A  tons  nos  critiques  jranqnis,  tons  nos  renierciments. 

Constance  A.  Barntcoat. 


DELANE  AND  “THE  TIAIES.” 


Mr.  Justice  Darling,  in  his  summing-up  of  a  recent  libel  case 
described  The  Times  as  “  a  national  institution.’’  How  far  The 
Times,  like  other  national  institutions,  has  declined  from  its 
meridian  in  the  days  when  Abraham  Lincoln  called  it  “  the  most 
powerful  thing  in  the  world,  except,  perhaps,  the  Mississippi,’ 
may  best  be  judged  by  reading  the  Life  of  John  Delane,  its 
greatest  editor.  There  is  no  position  in  this  country  which  may 
confer  on  its  possessor  so  much  power  with  so  little  responsibility 
as  that  of  the  editor  of  a  great  newspaper.  He  is  answerable 
to  his  employer,  who  may  be  one  or  several  proprietors;  and,  of 
course,  he  is  responsible  to  the  public  in  the  sense  that  he  may 
be  called  on  to  prove  his  words  in  a  court  of  law.  But  except 
in  an  action  for  libel,  no  one  can  question  his  motives,  or 
demand  his  sources  of  information,  or  move  to  reduce  his  salary, 
annoyances  to  which  a  Minister  of  State  is  extx)sed.  The 
permanent  head  of  a  Government  office  is  a  powerful  i)ersoii, 
but  he  can  only  influence  legislation ;  whereas  an  editor  can 
create  and  guide  the  public  opinion  which  brings  about  legislation. 
The  nameless  and  inaccessible  seclusion  in  which  an  editor  docs 
his  work  only  increases  his  authority,  and  inspires  in  the  majority 
of  men  something  of  the  awe  with  which  the  ancients  regarded 
Destiny,  and  with  which  some  Oriental  races  still  worship  their 
gods.  Even  Anthony  Trollope’s  audacious  picture  of  an  editor 
in  a  Turkish  bath,  attacked  by  an  importunate  contributor,  failed 
to  destroy  the  divinity  which  hedges  the  editorial  chair.  The 
Life  of  Delane,  therefore,  could  not  fail  to  be  interesting,  and 
his  biographer  is  rarely  qualified  for  his  task.  ]\Ir.  Arthur 
Dasent  was  born  in  the  bosom  of  The  Times,  for  he  is  the  son 
of  Sir  George  Dasent,  who  married  Delane’s  sister,  and  was 
his  assistant-editor.  If  wc  have  a  complaint  to  make  against 
Mr.  Dasent  it  is  that  he  has  not  given  us  more  of  the  vie  intime 
of  Printing  House  Square.  The  peeps  which  he  has  allowed  us 
to  have  of  Delane  actually  at  his  work  are  delightful,  but  tantalis¬ 
ing  ;  we  wish  that,  having  drawn  the  curtain  a  little  on  one  side, 
he  had  pulled  it  right  back.  Mr.  Dasent  pleads  compulsory 
compression,  which  is  a  matter  between  himself  and  his  pub¬ 
lisher.  But  if  a  third  volume  was  impossible,  we  could  have 
spared  some  of  the  con’espondence.  Sir  Charles  Wood  and 
Lord  Clarendon,  for  instance,  though  clever  statesmen  in  their 
day,  are  not  interesting  to  the  present  generation.  There  are, 
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too,  letters  about  Contiueutal  jaunts  vvbicli  selection  ought  to 
have  ruled  out,  lor  hotel-bills  and  mosquitoes  aliect  the  ordinary 
traveller  niiich  as  they  did  the  editor  of  The  Times.  We  would 
gladly  have  exchanged  the  tourist’s  chat  for  some  more  of  those 
racy  letters  which  Delane  wrote  to  his  contributors  about  their 
subjects,  and  of  which  the  review  of  Lord  Sandhurst’s  character 
and  career  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  is  a  masterly 
specimen. 

Most  people  know  that  every  building  has  its  keynote ; 
and  that  when  a  preacher  is  mounting  the  pulpit  in  one 
of  our  big  churches  or  cathedrals,  the  organist  will  often  give 
him  that  note.  Delane  had  a  wonderful  art  of  giving  his  leader- 
writer  the  key-note  of  his  article  by  writing  a  few  sentences  on 
a  slip  of  blue  paper.  How  we  would  like  to  read  some  of  those 
blue  slips,  written  at  eleven  o’clock  at  night  to  Gallenga,  or 
Brodrick,  or  Lowe !  Very  human  and  pleasing  is  Delane’s 
apology  to  Dean  Wace  for  “  the  momentary  indignation  to  which 
1  was  moved  by  the  late  hour  at  which  one  of  your  articles  was 
concluded.  .  .  .  Pray  believe  that  the  indignation  was  only 
momentary,  and  did  not  even  survive  the  journey  home, 

J  whereas  1  hope  that  the  world  as  well  as  myself  will  hold  very 
much  that  you  have  written  in  grateful  remembrance.”  The 
Dean  had  resented  the  editor’s  indignation,  and  this  was  the 
editor’s  retort.  Now  we  know  how  Delane  got  some  of  their 
best  work  out  of  some  of  the  best  men  of  his  day.  The  obituary 
notices  of  celebrated  men  are  amongst  the  most  anxious  p)arts 
of  an  editor’s  duty.  “  The  fell  sergeant,  death,”  does  not 
always  give  the  editor  decent  notice  before  making  one  of  his 
arrests ;  and  so  Delane  writes  to  his  assistant-editor ,  “I  most 
sincerely  hope  Lord  Derby  will  not  die.  Never  expecting  such 
a  calamity,  I  have  made  no  provision  for  it.  He  ought  to 
be  treated  with  great  respect,  &c.”  Brougham  gave  Delane 
much  trouble.  He  writes  in  1852  to  Dasent  :  “  Now  that  we 
have  done  so  well  with  the  Duke”  (i.e.  of  Wellington),  “I 
begin  to  be  anxious  about  Brougham,  and  the  more  so  as  I 
can’t  think  of  anyone  who  would  do  him  justice.  Ten  years 
ago  he  would  have  been  handed  over  for  Tyas  to  slaughter 
without  remorse  ;  but  we  have  improved  upon  that  feeling,  and 
his  life  ought  to  be  generously  wTitten,  not  without  a  sufficient 
mention  of  his  many  failings,  but  with  a  handsome  recognition 
of  his  great  merits  and  greater  aspirations.  I  am  by  no  meaiis 
sure  that  Phillips  would  not  do  him  bt‘st ;  he  did  that  Orleans 
family  so  well.  Just  turn  the  matter  over  in  your  mind.” 
Brougham,  who  was  quite  an  intimate  friend  of  Delano,  did 
not  die  until  tw'elve  years  later,  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
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memoir  had  been  written  by  Stowe,  who  himself  died  of  fever 
at  Balaclava,  ten  years  before  his  illustrious  subject.  All  this 
is  of  surpassing  interest,  because  it  reveals  to  us  a  specialist 
at  his  work,  and,  as  we  have  written  above,  we  would  fam  have 
had  more  of  it.  But  the  present  authorities  of  Printing  House 
Square  have  preferred  a  precisely  opposite  complaint  against  Air. 
Dasent.  They  complain  that  he  has  published  too  much  about 
the  inner  life  of  The  Times,  and  that  “  secrets  and  contidences 
have  been  revealed  without  the  courtesy  of  consulting  those 
who  are  their  present  wardens.”  What  secrets  and  what 
conhdences  have  been  revealed?  And  in  what  sense  are 
the  present  editor  and  manager  of  The  Times  their  wardens? 
It  is  true  that  confidential  letters  addressed  to  Helane  by  the 
public  men  of  forty  years  ago  appear  in  this  biography ;  and  it 
is  also  true  that  Mr.  Buckle  and  Air.  Moberly  Bell  occupy  the 
posts  then  filled  by  Delane  and  George  Dasent.  Does  that  con¬ 
stitute  Alessrs.  Buckle  and  Bell  “the  wardens”  of  the  con¬ 
fidences  and  the  secrets — if  there  be  any — of  Alessrs.  Delane 
and  Dasent?  Air.  Asquith  and  Air.  Lloyd-George  are  now 
I’rime  Minister  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  :  does  that 
make  them  the  wardens  of  the  secrets  and  confidences  of  all 
previous  Prime  Alinisters  and  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer? 
Are  they  the  literary  guardians  of  Palmerston  and  Gladstone? 
Or,  to  put  a  case  that  will  come  home  to  Messrs.  Buckle  and 
Bell,  does  the  member  of  their  staff,  who  is  at  present  at  work 
on  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  papers,  intend  to  consult  Mr.  Asquith 
as  to  the  use  which  he  may  make  of  Disraeli’s  secrets  and  con¬ 
fidences?  The  contention  is  too  childish  for  argument.  Except 
formal  notes  about  nothing,  all  letters  are  confidential ;  and  if 
the  papers  of  a  public  man  may  not  be  published  thirty  years 
after  his  death  without  consulting  all  the  descendants  or  suc¬ 
cessors  of  all  the  persons  named  therein,  there  is  an  end  of 
biography.  The  public  side  of  a  public  man’s  life  is,  in  these 
days,  written  threadbare  almost  as  soon  as  the  breath  is  out  of 
his  body.  If  we  have  to  wait  thirty  or  forty  years  for  the 
private  side  of  his  life,  it  is  a  little  too  much  to  have  our  enjoy¬ 
ment  questioned  by  this  twaddle  about  “the  proprieties”  as 
settled  in  Printing  House  Square.  What  secrets,  save 
those  of  Polichinelle,  has  Mr.  Dasent  betrayed?  He  has  given 
a  list  of  the  staff  of  The  Times  during  Delane’s  editorship, 
Ix'tween  1811  and  1877.  What  well-informed  man  of  middle- 
age  did  not  know  most  of  flic  names?  Who  did  iiot  know 
that  Lord  Sherbrooke,  Ijord  Courtney,  and  ATr.  George  Brodrick 
wrote  leaders  in  The  Times  ?  And  does  any  man  of  the  world 
suppose  that  these  clever  and  distinguished  contributors  did  not 
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wrote  leaders  in  The  Times?  And  does  any  man  of  the  world 
suppose  that  these  clever  and  distinguished  contributors  did  not 
make  mistakes,  which  were  corrected  by  the  editor?  That 
Robert  Lowe  once  made  an  outrageous  and  unjustifiable  attack 

Ion  Lord  John  Manners,  and  that  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  often 
took  perverse  views,  which  he  expressed  in  language  displeasing 
to  Delane,  are  facts  which  throw  no  new  light  on  the  characters 
of  Lord  Sherbrooke  or  Lord  Courtney,  though  we  suppose  that 
they  are  among  “  the  secrets”  revealed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Dasent. 

!  If  he  will  forgive  us  for  saying  so,  Mr.  Dasent  pays  too  much 
I  respect  to  the  criticism  of  The  Times  :  filial  piety  is  a  dangerous 
guide  in  life.  When  he  wrote  a  second  time  to  Printing  House 
Square  to  explain  that  he  had  kept  back  a  great  deal  more  than 
he  had  published,  and  to  point  out  that  Peeve,  Brodrick,  and 
Blowitz  had  revealed  ten  times  as  many  secrets,  Mr.  Dasent 
should  have  been  neither  surprised  nor  indignant  at  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  his  letter. 

(The  second  John  Walter  believed  that  the  best  man  for  a 
post  was  the  man  he  liked  best.  His  editor,  Barnes,  and  his 
assistant-editor.  Bacon,  both  dying  within  six  months  of  one 
another,  he  thought  of  the  son  of  his  neighbour  in  Berkshire, 
the  handsome,  energetic  lad  who  had  worked  for  him  at  his 
election.  John  Delane  became  editor  of  The  Times  at  tw^enty- 
three,  an  age  when  most  young  men  of  his  upbringing  are  just 

(throwing  off  the  nightmare  of  Greats  at  Oxford,  and  moodily 
meditating  an  escape  from  paternal  finance.  But  these  early 
elevations  invariably  exact  their  payment.  At  fifty-nine  Delano 
was  worn  out,  and  at  sixty  he  died.  His  fortune  as  an  editor 
was  made  by  the  almost  incredible  conduct  of  a  great  noble- 

Imau.  Lord  Aberdeen  was  a  Secretary  of  State  in  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  Cabinet,  and  from  no  other  conceivable  motive  than  the 
desire  to  curry  favour  with  a  powerful  newspaper,  he  confided 
to  Delane  the  Prime  Minister’s  decision  to  repeal  the  duty  on 
com.  It  was  not  even  a  Cabinet  secret,  for  the  Prime  Minister 
had  confided  his  intention  only  to  the  three  or  four  most  im¬ 
portant  members  who  form  the  inner  ring  of  every  Cabinet. 
Nor  was  it  only  a  secret  of  the  inner  ring  of  the  Cabinet ;  it  was 
a  Budget  secret,  for  it  related  to  taxation.  Everybody  know’s 
how  supremely  important  it  is  that  Budget  secrets  should  be 
kept,  for  obvious  reasons,  and  how'  well  they  are  kept  now^adays. 
The  premature  disclosure  of  a  financial  policy  may  ensure  its 
defeat,  or  may  enable  individuals  to  make  fortunes.  All  the 
resources  of  modern  journalism  cannot  procure  an  “intelligent 
anticipation  ”  of  the  Budget.  Every  Privy  Councillor  is  bound 
by  the  strongest  oath  which  lawyers  could  devise  not  to  reveal 
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secrets  of  State,  and  every  Cabinet  Minister  is  obliged  by  the 
plainest  dictates  of  honour  to  respect  the  conhdence  of  his 
colleagues.  Yet  Lord  Aberdeen  gave  this  secret  to  Delane ! 
Delane  published  the  secret  in  The  Times  next  morning,  and 
acquired  the  reputation,  which  he  never  afterwards  lost,  of  being 
the  best-informed  man  in  Euroixi.  Although  his  wrong-doing 
was  far  inferior  to  Aberdeen’s,  for  the  secret  was  told  him  to 
be  published,  Delane  cannot  be  acquitted  of  blame  in  the  matter. 
Under  the  present  Jjord  Chancellor’s  Official  Secrets  Bill  we 
fancy  that  Delane  would  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for  his  act. 
But  he  was  young  and  ambitious,  and  he  would  have  been  more 
than  human  had  he  resisted  the  temptation.  It  does  not  do  to 
be  too  squeamish  at  the  beginning  of  life,  however  scnipulous  we 
may  grow  tow^ards  the  end. 

Then  came  the  Crimean  Wai’,  which  crowned  the  career 
of  Delane.  The  revelations  made  by  “Billy”  Bussell  as  to 
the  misconduct  of  the  war,  the  want  of  forage  and 
transport,  and  the  state  of  the  hospitals,  were  as  creditable  to 
The  Times  as  the  publication  of  the  Corn-law  secret  was  dis¬ 
creditable,  and  far  more  profitable.  It  was  characteristic  of 
Delane  that  he  went  out  to  visit  the  Crimea,  and  witnessed  the 
disembarkation  of  the  first  regiments.  He  invented  the  war 
correspondent,  and  planted  his  writers  all  over  the  theatre  of 
war.  The  action  of  The  Times  at  this  period  (1854-6)  was  the 
first  scientific  organisation  of  public  opinion  as  a  factor  in 
politics,  and  Delane  turned  out  Lord  Aberdeen.  He  thus 
rounded  on  his  aristocratic  accomplice  of  ten  years  ago,  for 
where  public  interest  was  concerned.  Delane  would  denounce 
with  a  perfect  gusto  the  statesman  whose  champagne  he  had 
been  drinking,  and  whose  pheasants  he  had  been  shooting  the 
week  before.  Officialdom,  how'ever,  is  vindictive,  and  Bussoll’s 
letters  from  the  seat  of  war,  backed  up  by  leading  articles, 
aroused  the  strongest  resentment  against  Delane  amongst  the 
pundits  of  Pall  Mall,  and  in  that  stratum  of  society  where 
Cabinet  Ministers  are  deposited.  The  letters  and  memoirs  of 
this  period  are  filled  with  abuse  of  The  Times,  to  which  Delane 
was  too  human  to  be  indifferent,  but  which  he  encountered  man¬ 
fully,  conscious  that  he  w^as  rendering  his  countrymen  a  service 
in  telling  them  the  truth  about  their  army  and  their  Govern¬ 
ment.  “An  honest  man,”  writes  Hazlitt,  “  is  one  whose  sense 
of  right  and  WTong  is  stronger  than  his  anxiety  that  others 
should  think  and  speak  well  of  him.”  Only  those  with  a 
prolonged,  painful,  and  varied  experience  of  life  can  appreciate 
the  greatness  and  rarity  of  this  kind  of  honesty,  which  was 
Dclane’s  most  salient  quality.  It  was,  of  course,  denied  him 
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by  his  enemies  in  politics  and  his  rivals  in  journalism,  who 
asserted  that  he  was  cornipted  by  the  fashionable  world,  of 
which  he  had  now  become  the  idol.  Those  two  tribunes  of  the 
middle  class,  Messrs.  Bright  and  Cobden,  w^ere  particularly 
shocked  by  the  reflection  that  Delane  spent  a  good  deal  of  his 
holidays  between  Strathfieldsaye  and  Dunrobin,  that  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  under  the  roof  of  “  that  old  scoundrel,”  as  Cobden  called 
Palmerston,  and  that  he  frequently  hunted  with  Tory  squires. 
Even  Disraeli,  mindful  of  unappreciative  reviews  of  Con- 
irigsby  and  Lord  George  Bentinck,  had  a  dig  at  the  fashion¬ 
able  editor  in  his  Slough  speech,  when  he  spoke  of  “the  once 
stern  guardian  of  public  liberty  now  simpering  in  the  enervated 
atmosphere  of  gilded  saloons.”  Matters  came  to  such  a  pass 
that  Horsman,  one  of  the  Bright  gang,  actually  attacked  The 
Times  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  insinuated  that  its  editor 
was  influenced  by  constant  association  with  the  Prime  Minister. 
This  clumsy  and  malicious  assault  was  easily  parried  by  Lord 
Palmerston’s  rapier.  “  My  right  honourable  friend,”  he  said, 
“  has  observed  that  the  contributors  to  the  Press  are  the  favourites 
and  ornaments  of  the  social  circles  into  which  they  enter.  In 
that  opinion  he  is,  it  seems  to  me,  perfectly  correct.  The  gentle¬ 
men  to  whom  he  refers  are,  generally  speaking,  persons  of  great 
attainments  and  information.  It  is,  then,  but  natural  that  their 
society  shoidd  be  agreeable.  My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Delane 
is  exactly  of  that  character.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
him  frequently  in  society,  and  he  has  done  me  the  honour  to 
mix  in  society  under  my  roof.  That  society  was,  I  may  add, 
composed  of  persons  of  all  shades  of  politics — of  various  pursuits 
—and  I  need  hardly  say  I  feel  proud  when  persons  so  honour 
me  without  undertaking  any  other  engagement  than  that  which 
Mr.  Delane  invariably  makes  good — that  of  making  themselves 
agreeable  during  their  stay.”  We  can  recall  no  more  perfect 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  Young’s  couplet ;  — 

As  the  soft  plume  gives  swiftness  to  the  dart, 

Good  breeding  sends  the  satire  to  the  heart. 

Although  many  of  these  sneers  at  Delane’s  fashionable  friends 
were  inspired  by  mere  jealousy,  it  is  an  arguable  question  how 
far  social  intimacy  is  compatible  with  independent  criticism. 
Can  one  dine  with  a  man,  shoot  his  coverts,  or  ride  his  hunters, 
and  then  denounce  him  as  betraying  the  interests  of  the  Empire, 
muddling  the  finances  of  the  nation,  sacrificing  the  lives  of  the 
soldiers  to  official  incompetence,  Arc.?  It  certainly  would  be 
difficult ;  but  then  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  three  friends 
with  whom  Delane  stayed  regularly  were  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
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(the  second),  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  “Bear”  Ellice 
none  of  whom  were  in  politics.  The  only  st.atesinan  whose 
country  house  he  appears  to  have  visited  was  Lord  Palmerston 
and  that  was  during  the  [wriod  of  Palmerstonian  rt'^xise  which 
followed  the  fret  and  fever  of  the  Crimean  W'ar  and  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  when  there  were  no  exciting  questions  afoot.  Besides 
Delane  and  Palmerston  understood  each  other  perfectly,  and 
were  made  for  a  political  iiartnershij).  Both  were  Irishmen  by 
descent,  and  both  had  that  “you  bo  damned  ’’-ness  of  mind  and 
manner,  of  which  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  had  so  large  a 
dose,  and  which  always  impresses  the  British  nation  so  favour¬ 
ably. 

With  Ijord  Derby  he  had  a  (piarrel,  in  which,  we  think, 
he  was  wrong.  On  February  7th,  1854,  the  British  ultimatum 
was  despatched  to  Eussia,  but  the  management  of  The  Times 
forestalh'd  the  Foreign  Office  messenger,  and  the  Czar  actually 
read  it  for  the  first  time  in  Delane’s  columns.  Lord  Dmby, 
who  was  then  in  Opposition,  asked  vehemently  in  the  House  of 
Ijords,  “  How'  is  it  possible  that  any  honourable  man,  editing  a 
public  paper  of  such  circulation  as  The  Times,  can  reconcile  to 
his  conscience  the  act  of  having  made  public  that  which  he  must 
have  known  was  intended  to  be  a  Cabinet  secret?”  Delane 
replied  the  next  morning  in  his  leading  article  that  The  Times 
derived  its  information  not  from  any  clandestine  understanding 
with  the  Government,  but  from  its  own  resources,  and  that  “  we 
are  satisfied  that  it  was  useful  to  the  public  and  to  Euro}Xi  to 
make  known,  as  we  did,  that  the  ultimatum  of  the  Allied  Powers 
was  actually  despatched.”  We  are  entirely  on  the  side  of  Lord 
Derby.  Incalculable  calamity  must  be  produced  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  an  ultimatum  in  a  newspaper  before  it  has  been  officially 
delivered,  and  such  an  act  can  only  be  “useful  ”  to  those  who 
are  determined  to  make  pence  impossible.  Delane  probably  felt 
afterwards  that  Lord  Derby  was  right,  for  he  expressed  his 
admiration  of  the  Conservative  leader,  and  supported  his 
short-lived  Governments  of  1858  and  1866.  Between  Gladstone 
and  Delane  there  never  could  have  been  anything  in  common, 
for  emotional  priggishness,  even  when  so  sublimated  as  to 
amount  to  genius,  did  not  appeal  to  Delane,  and  as  a  Palmer¬ 
stonian  Whig  he  shrank  with  real  alarm  from  Gladstone’s  im- 
))etuous  reforms.  But  with  Disraeli  he  w’as  on  quite  cordial  and 
easy  terms,  though,  comically  enough,  he  quite  underrated  the 
literary  power  of  his  novels.  Disraeli  certainly  on  one  occasion 
took  a  liberty  which  he  was  not  encouraged  to  repeat.  In  1851 
he  wTote  from  Hatfield  to  “  Dear  Delane  ”  to  say  that  “  Mr. 
Phillips  has  applied  to  Colburn  for  an  early  copy  of  a  book  I  am 
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about  to  publish,  called  Lord  George  Bentinck,  on  the  plea  that 
he  is  the  critic  of  The  Times.  I  don’t  grudge  Mr.  Phillips  his 
volume,  or  wish  to  depreciate  his  critical  powers  in  rebus  litter- 
ariis,  but  in  that  confidence  which  has  always  prevailed  betw’een 
us,  and  which,  I  trust,  under  all  circumstances,  will  never  falter, 

I  venture  to  observe  that  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Phillii>s’s  pen 
is  exactly  the  one  suited  for  the  contemplated  oi>eration.  The 
book  is  the  parliamentary  history,  and  perhaps  something  more, 
of  three  eventful  years,  written,  I  would  fain  hope,  with  the 
impartiality  of  the  future,  as  well  as  some  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  It  requires  for  its  critic  a  man  up  to  snuff,  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  learned  in  political  life — such  a  man,  for 
example,  as  Charles  Greville.”  All  that  Disraeli  gained  by  this 
attempt  to  choose  his  own  reviewer  was  that  The  Times  char¬ 
acterised  the  book  (most  unjustly)  as  “  a  pamphlet  run  to  seed.” 

However,  Delane’s  judgment  on  mundane  as  distinguished 
from  literary  things  was  unerring,  for  he  advised  Disraeli,  before 
the  book  was  begun,  to  leave  Bentinck’s  racing  life  alone.  If 
Lord  Derby  blamed  Delane  for  publishing  Cabinet  secrets,  what 
would  he  have  said  to  his  owm  friends  who  supplied  other  news¬ 
papers  with  similar  information?  Disraeli,  dating  his  letter 
from  Downing  Street  for  the  first  time  (1852),  wrote  to  Delanc, 
“I  am  much  disgusted  at  the  appearance  of  a  quasi-authentic 
version  of  the  ‘  Speech  ’  in  the  Morning  Herald.  The  Morning 
Herald  is  not  my  organ,  and,  I  trust,  never  will  be;  in  fact,  I 
never  wish  to  see  my  name  in  its  columns.  But  I  am  bound  to 
tell  yon,  because  I  know  it,  that  the  version  in  question  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  no  member  of  the  Government.  It  is  the  wish  of 
the  highest  quarter  that  the  words  which  Her  Majesty  uses  from 
the  throne  should  not  be  cheapened  by  previous  acquaintance 
with  them,  and  the  most  strict  injunctions  were  impressed  upon 
our  guests,  both  by  Lord  Derby  and  myself,  to  respect  this 
feeling.  Nevertheless,  a  guest  of  Lord  Derby  I  suspect  to  be 
the  traitor — not,  how^ever,  a  traitor  in  office.”  When  we  reflect 
that  the  traitor  in  question  must  have  been  an  important  peer  or 
Member  of  Parliament,  it  is  evident  that  Lord  Loreburn’s 
Official  Secrets  Bill  will  hit  other  and  more  exalted  persons  than 
the  editors  and  proprietors  of  newspapers.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that,  as  regards  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day.  Delane’s 
habits  placed  him  in  no  difficulty,  as  Palmerston  was  his  only 
host  in  that  category.  As  for  politicians  of  the  calibre  of 
Bernal  Osborne  and  Monckton-Milnes,  no  doubt  there  was  em¬ 
barrassment  sometimes,  but  Delane  probably  regarded  it  as  the 
price,  not  a  very  heavy  one,  of  his  position.  No  one  supposes 
that  an  editor  should  not  dine  out,  for  dinners  are  nothing.  But 
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the  great  intimacy  of  week-end  parties,  where  political  oppo¬ 
nents  bridge  and  golf  together,  does  take  the  edge  off  political 
weapons,  and  tends  to  produce  a  cynical  insincerity.  The  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  question  probably  is  that  it  requires  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  tact  to  do  what  Delane  did  without  losing  indepen¬ 
dence  or  dignity.  The  modern  editor  is  not  likely  to  be  exjx)se(l 
to  similar  temptations,  for  editors  are  too  plentiful  nowadays. 
But  w'hether  Delane  was  right  or  wTong  in  going  so  much  into 
society,  his  attempt  to  burn  the  candle  at  both  ends  certainly 
shortened  his  life. 

There  remains  the  final,  but  intere.sting,  question.  Why  has 
The  Times  fallen  from  its  pinnacle?  Why  has  it  sunk,  slowly 
but  surely  and  with  ever-increasing  impetus,  from  its  former 
eminence?  What,  in  fine,  is  the  precise  difference  between 
The  Times  of  Messr.s.  Delano  and  Dasent  and  The  Times  of 
Messrs.  Buckle  and  Bell?  The  inquiry  is  not  a  personal  one, 
for  The  Times  is,  as  the  judge  said,  a  national  institution,  and 
therefore  the  business  of  every  Briton.  A  partial  but  obvious 
explanation  of  the  changed  position  of  The  Times  is  that  we 
have  travelled  thirty  years  since  Delano’s  death,  and  that  a  good 
many  other  things  have  changed  their  relative  situations. 
Levelling-up  or  levelling-down,  according  to  the  point  of  view, 
is  a  process  which  inevitably  accompanies  democracy  in  its 
march  across  “  that  bare  plain,  where  every  molehill  is  a  moun¬ 
tain,  and  every  thistle  is  a  forest  tree.”  Everest  is  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  world ;  yet  seen  from  Darjeeling  across  the 
Kinchin  Junga  range  it  is  quite  disappointing,  appearing  among 
its  competitors  an  ordinary  peak.  Fusiyama,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  only  half  the  height,  is  one  of  the  most  impressive 
sights  in  the  world  as  seen  from  the  inland  sea  of  Japan,  because 
it  seems  to  rise  out  of  the  plain.  Half  a  century  ago  The  Times 
wore  “  without  corrival  all  her  dignities.”  The  information  which 
The  Times  secured,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  struck  its  com¬ 
petitors  with  envy  and  despair.  Mr.  Dasent  tells  us  that  the 
circulation  of  The  Times  utider  his  uncle’s  rule  rose  from  40,066  a 
day  to  .50,000,  and  even  to  80,000,  while  that  of  the  other  morning 
journals  was  2,000  or  3,000  a  day.  There  is  doubtless  a  good 
deal  of  fibbing  about  the  circulation  of  new  spapers ;  but  whereas 
the  other  papers  blazon  forth  their  duly  attested  circulations  as 
advertisements.  The  Times  maintains  a  mystery  about  its  own. 
About  fifteen  years  ago  there  were  legal  proceedings,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  circulation  of  The  Times  was  extracted.  “  The  truth 
wall  out,  even  in  an  affidavit,”  as  Lord  Justice  Bowen  used  to  say. 
We  do  not  know'  w'hether  that  figure  has  been  maintained,  or 
increased,  or  diminished.  But  we  hazard  the  conjecture  that 
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the  relation  of  The  Times  to  its  contemporaries  has,  as  regards 
circulation,  been  reversed  since  the  days  of  Delane.  The  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  paper  duty,  naturally  opposed  by  The  Times,  revolu¬ 
tionised  the  journalistic  situation  by  rendering  possible  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  penny  paper.  We  fancy  that  even  in  the 
’seventies  Delane  must  have  felt  the  toe  of  the  Daily  Telegraph 
and  the  Morning  Post,  and  the  Standard  and  the  Daily  News 
upon  his  heel,  galling  his  kibe.  Such  a  change  in  journalistic 
altitudes  had  clearly  nothing  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  The 
Times,  and  would  have  taken  place  had  Delane  lived  to  the  age 
of  Methuselah.  But  it  was  open  to  the  successors  of  Delane 
to  follow  or  to  depart  from  his  methods,  and  by  so  doing  to 
maintain  at  least  a  portion  of  the  former  power  of  The  Times. 

Those  who  succeeded  Delane  in  Printing  House  Square  chose  to 
depart  widely  from  his  methods,  and  it  is  the  universal  opinion 
that  The  Times  has  lost  reputation  by  the  change.  It  is  not  only 
the  mistakes  that  were  made,  though  they  would  have  ruined  any 
other  newspaper.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  shrewd  man  of  the  world 
like  Delane  would  have  been  imposed  on  by  Pigott ;  we  are  certain 
that  he  would  have  scorned  to  copy  the  imaginary  massacre  of 
Pekin  from  the  Daily  Mail.  But  we  are  none  of  us  infallible, 
not  even  the  youngest ;  and  men  would  have  overlooked  these 
errors,  had  it  not  been  for  a  slowly  growing  impression,  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  confluence  of  evidence,  that  The  Times  was  not  only 
badly  informed,  but  that  it  was  no  longer  fair  and  judicial  in 
its  treatment  of  public  questions.  “No  man  was  ever  written 
down,”  said  Bentley,  “except  by  himself.”  The  Times  has 
chosen  to  write  itself  down  from  the  position  of  judge  to  that  of 
advocate,  a  change  v^hich  to  many  seems  a  degradation. 
Its  insensate  squabble  with  the  publishers  merely  puzzles 
and  disgusts  its  old  clients,  and  makes  them  exclaim,  “  Oh 
for  one  hour  of  Delane!”  In  the  old  days  The  Times 
was  severe,  even  savage  sometimes,  in  its  attacks  upon 
classes  and  individuals.  But  everybody  felt,  even  if  he  did  not 
agree  with  the  censure,  or  was  himself  its  subject,  that  there 
was  no  personal  malico  or  private  interest  behind  the  article. 
But  as  The  Times  is  nowadays  not  only  a  newspaper  but  a 
publishing  firm,  who  can  say  where  its  private  interests  begin 
and  end?  The  heavy  damages  which  the  jury  ordered  The 
Times  to  pay  Mr.  John  Murray  have  expressed  opportunely  and 
emphatically  the  general  feeling  about  the  new  methods. 

With  regard  to  the  writing  of  the  leading  articles,  whether 
the  editor  does  not  know  where  to  find  his  men,  or  whether 
the  talent  is  extinct,  certain  it  is  that  there  is  no  longer 
much  literary  distinction  about  the  style  of  The  Times. 
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We  know  how  Lowe,  Kinglake,  Eussell,  Wace,  Dallas 
Shand,  Brodrick,  and  Dasent  could  write;  but  we  see  little 
evidence  that  the  present  staff  contains  many  accomplished 
writers.  We  wish  that  Mr.  Arthur  Dasent  had  told  us  some¬ 
thing  about  the  remuneration  of  these  crack  journalists.  We 
have  always  understood  that  they  were  paid  five  pounds  a 
column,  and  have  heard  of  one  of  them  sitting  up  all  night  to 
wTite  twelve  columns  on  the  French  Emperor,  which,  as  he  said, 
was  wwth  doing  for  sixty  pounds.  The  sad  truth  is  that  Delane’s 
chair  is  vacant,  and  the  editorship  has  been  put  into  commis¬ 
sion,  that  is,  has  been  divided  between  three  or  four  persons, 
and  that  the  net  result  is  anarchy. 

And  now  to  complete  the  transformation,  The  Times  has 
been  turned  into  a  brand  new  company,  with  a  board  of 
directors,  secretary,  &c.,  and  into  the  pot  has  been  thrown  Book 
Club,  publishing  business,  and — Delane’s  newspaper.  We 
hope  that  the  shareholders  will  get  dividends,  and  we  rejoice 
that  their  liability  is  limited,  on  grounds  of  general  benevo¬ 
lence.  For  The  Times  has  ceased  to  interest  us ;  indeed,  as  a 
national  institution,  as  the  arbiter  of  great  issues,  as  the  organ 
of  the  intellectual  and  governing  class,  it  has  ceased  to  exercise 
influence  and  control. 

B. 


GUNNEllY  KEC0KD8  OF  THE  FLEET. 


1  The  British  Fleet  exists  to  hit  first,  to  hit  hard,  and  to  keep  on 
hitting  until  there  is  no  enemy  to  contest  the  command  of  the 
sea.  What  showing  does  it  make  in  this  respect?  Is  it  efiicient 
or  inefficient?  Everything — our  food,  the  safety  of  these  islands, 

I  the  existence  of  the  Empire — depends  on  accurate  shooting  by 
\  the  Navy  if  war  should  come. 

Articles  (evidently  all  by  one  writer)  have  recently  been 
published  depreciating  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  the 
Navy  in  recent  years.  The  character  of  these  attacks  upon  the 
Navy  and  u|)on  its  gunnery  achievements  should  have  been 
sufficient  to  warn  the  public  from  accepting  the  statements  and 
conclusions  unreservedly.  The  articles  have  borne  traces  of 

Isoine  acquaintance  with  the  conditions  under  which  the  gunnery 
competitions  take  place,  but  they  have  revealed  a  decided  bias — 
a  “list  ”  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  They  have  picked  holes  in 
the  existing  regulations,  and  suggested  that  successive  Boards 
n  of  Admiralty — and  particularly  that  now  in  office,  including  some 

I  of  the  most  brilliant  and  experienced  officers  of  the  day — have 
joined  in  a  conspiracy  to  deceive  the  public.  The  writer  has 
I  failed  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  Fleet’s  gunnery  competitions 

I  so  as  to  give  to  readers  the  right  perspective  for  the  formation 

I  of  accurate  judgment.  The  articles  were  apparently  written  less 

i  in  the  interests  of  the  service  as  a  whole  than  for  the  purpose 

I  of  relieving  the  ^vTiter  of  a  feeling  of  irritation  with  the  authori- 

1  tics  which  may  have  been  due  to  any  one  of  many  possible  causes 

I  —his  own  ill-success  in  gunnery,  if  he  be  a  naval  officer,  for  it  is 

I  a  commonplace  that  the  bad  w^orkman  complains  of  his  tools 

i  and  of  the  conditions  under  which  he  labours ;  to  some  minor 

il  grievance  which  he  has  against  the  present  regime,  to  mis- 

I  directed  zeal,  or  to  imperfect  knowledge.  At  any  rate,  the 

fact  remains  that  these  articles  have  been  unfair  both  to  the 
succession  of  officers  at  Whitehall  who  have  been  responsible  for 
the  progressive  evolution  of  the  gunnery  regulations,  and  to  the 
officers  and  men  afloat  who  have  shown  such  unprecedented  devo- 
j]  tion  in  tlie  work  of  increasing  the  gunnery  efficiency  of  their 

I  ships. 

*  Ten  years  ago  the  gunnery  of  the  Navy  was  beneath  contempt. 

1  The  majority  of  senior  officers  took  the  faintest  interest  in  this 

i  essential  factor  in  war  preparedness,  though  good  gunnery  is  the 
corner  stone  of  naval  efficiency.  A  modern  fleet  consists  of  a 
number  of  automobile  platforms  for  carrying  guns.  Fleets  exist 

il 
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ill  order  to  enable  guns  to  be  carried  to  any  part  of  the 
theatre  of  war  and  there  employed  against  an  enemy.  This  is 
the  essential  difference  between  fixed  defences,  such  as  coastal 
fortifications,  and  mobile  defences,  such  as  men-of-war.  The 
former  can  bear  any  weight  of  armament,  because  the  earth 
is  long-suffering,  but  the  guns  cannot  be  moved.  The 
mobile  power  of  a  steam  navy  is  practically  limited  only  by 
its  supply  of  stores,  but  the  weight  of  guns,  armament,  am¬ 
munition,  and  crew  which  it  can  carry  is  strictly  limited.  For 
this  reason  it  is  essential  for  victory  that  the  best  possible  use 
should  be  made  of  the  limited  number  of  guns  mounted  in  ships 
of  war,  and  that  the  officers  and  men  should  be  trained  to  the 
highest  point  of  efficiency  in  quick,  straight  shooting. 

Ten  years  ago,  in  practically  all  the  navies  of  the  world 
gunnery  was  regarded  as  of  secondary  importance ;  the  pride  of 
the  profession  was  largely  centred  in  the  smartness  of  the  ships 
and  in  their  efficiency  as  steamers.  In  his  recent  evidence  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  naval  affairs  at  Washington,  Commander 
W.  S.  Sims,  the  Inspector  of  Target  Practice  of  the  United 
States  Fleet,  made  the  following  statement  ;  — 

“  One  of  the  most  important  features  that  I  have  to  bring  up  here  is  the 
extraordinary  condition  of  inefficiency  at  which  our  Navy  had  arrived  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  war,  and  for  some  time  afterwards. 

“  I  will  give  you  my  word  that  I  can  show  you  evidence  as  to  the 
inefficiency  at  that  time,  and  along  down  as  late  as  1903,  that  is  utterly 
astounding. 

“  Senator  Tilman  :  At  that  same  time? — the  battle  of  Manila  and  the 
battle  of  Santiago  are  the  basis  of  a  great  deal  of  modern  glory. 

“  Commander  Sims  ;  A  great  deal  of  modern  glory,  it  is  quite  true;  but, 
Mr.  Senator,  we  fired  on  that  occasion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  9,000  pro¬ 
jectiles,  and  we  made  120  hits,  which  is  about  one  and  a  half  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  we  missed  the  target  as  often  as  it  is  possible  to  miss  it  and 
shoot  in  that  direction  at  all.  It  was  as  disgraceful  an  exhibition  as  ever 
took  place  on  the  globe.” 

What  Commander  Sims  had  to  say  about  poor  gunnery  in  the 
American  fleet  at  Santiago  was  affirmed  by  Prof.  Philip  R.  Alger, 
of  the  Naval  Academy,  before  the  committee.  The  results  of 
an  examination  of  the  Spanish  ships  made  by  Professor  Alger 
following  the  battle  of  Santiago  showed  that,  out  of  9,000  shots 
fired,  the  percentage  of  hits  was  less  than  four.  “The  only 
reason  for  the  poor  showing,”  said  Professor  Alger,  “  was  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  men  on  the  American  ships.  The  men  did  not 
know  how  to  shoot  at  Santiago.”  Professor  Alger  went  on  to 
explain  that  the  improvement  in  naval  gunnery  since  the  Spanish 
War  was  due  to  the  adoption  of  new  methods.  “  These  methods 
were  first  introduced  in  the  British  Navy  by  Captain — Rear- 
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Admiral  Sir  Percy — Scott,”  he  said.  “Commander  Sims,  while 
he  was  stationed  in  England,  became  acquainted  with  these 
methods  through  his  acquaintanceship  and  friendship  with 
^  Captain  Scott.  He  was  so  certain  of  the  method  known  as  the 

‘  Dotter  ’  that  he  urged  its  introduction  into  the  American 

Navy.”  Professor  Alger  declared  that  the  new  method  brought 
over  by  Commander  Sims  had  revolutionised  naval  gunnery. 

It  may  be  said  that  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish- American  War 
(  the  gunnery  efficiency  of  the  British  Fleet  was  not  as  deplorable 

j  as  it  w'as  in  the  American  Navy.  Everything,  however,  goes 

to  sustain  the  contention  that  in  the  British  Navy  the  state  of 
affairs  was  at  least  as  bad.  On  this  point  there  is  a  mass  of 
testimony  which  jx)ints  to  the  same  conclusion. 

It  is  exactly  ten  years  since  attention  was  first  directed  to 

j  neglect  of  gunnery  in  the  British  Fleet.  1898  was  a  notable 

year  in  the  British  Navy,  if  only  because  a  naval  officer  and 
gunnery  expert  raised  in  that  year  a  public  protest  against  the 
neglect  of  gunnery.  He  contributed  to  the  Naval  and  Military 
Record  a  series  of  letters  which  were  signed  “  Guns,”  and  created 
a  profound  sensation.  This  correspondent  thus  described  the 
routine  : — 
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It  is  a  usual  thiu}'  for  the  signal  to  be  made  “  Spread  for  practice;  rejoin 
mv  flag  at  such  a  time,”  the  consequence  being  the  practice  is  carried  out  in 
a  hurried  panicy  way,  without  sufficient  supervision  or  correcting  of  errors 
made,  in  order  to  get  it  over. 

Who  has  not  heard  something  like  the  following  : — ”  Why  didn’t  you  fire 
that  gun?  ”  “  Didn’t  see  the  target,  sir.”  “  Never  mind  that,  fire  at  the 

splash.”  Bang!  and  away  goes  pounds  and  pounds  of  the  unfortunate 
ratepayers’  money  into  the  sea. 

I  The  allowance  of  ammunition  is  sufficiently  small,  only  eight  rounds  being 
allowed  for  such  guns  as  a  4'7  or  6in.  quick-firer,  ten  rounds  for  a  lighter 
quick-firer,  and  four  rounds  for  the  12in.  wire  and  upwards. 

After  referring  to  the  action  of  the  Admiralty  in  shortening  the 
course  for  snb-lieutenants  qualifying  for  gunnery,  “  Guns  ”  added 
that  he  “supposed  our  officers  were  then  theoretically  the  worst 
I  trained  of  any  first-class  Power.”  The  statements  by  this 
gunnery  officer  were  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  attention.  His 
conclusions  were  criticised,  but  in  striking  the  first  blow  for 
improved  gunnery  he  did  not  lack  support.  A  brother  officer 
subsequently  wrote  pointing  out  that  smartness  of  paint  was 
considered  of  more  importance  than  gunnery.  With  reference 
to  big-gun  firing  he  said  :  — 

“  It  may  be  that  we  shall  never  get  good  firing  and  good  gun  crews  for 
defending  our  country  until  we  have  got  rid  of  our  out-of-date  officers  and 
ideas,  who  think  more  of  the  paint-work  on  the  ships  and  guns,  and  oil  on 
the  decks,  than  drill  or  preparations  for  war.  .  ,  . 
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Cases  have  come  under  my  observation  where  the  carpenters  have  had  to 
take  handspikes  and  monkeys  to  open  a  gun  and  torpedo  port,  and  all  because 
they  are  not  allowed  to  be  oiled  or  worked,  but  are  kept  beautifully  painted 
and  when  “  General  quarters  ”  are  sounded  the  order  “  Never  mind  the  gun 
port  '*  is  passed  round.  .  .  .  The  cry  at  target  practice  is  “  Get  it  over, 
hurry  up.” 

At  the  time  when  these  revelations  began  to  hnd  their  way 
into  the  newspapers  there  was,  of  course,  a  small  coterie  of  the 
old  conservative  school  who  hastened  to  suggest  that  the  defects 
in  naval  training  had  been  greatly  exaggerated.  From  month 
to  month  evidence,  however,  continued  to  accumulate,  sustaining 
in  every  detail  these  early  revelations  of  inefficiency,  and  at  last 
the  more  progressive  senior  officers  of  the  Fleet  took  a  hand  in 
the  campaign.  An  admirable  statement  on  the  neglect  of  gunnery 
afloat  was  written  towards  the  close  of  1901  and  published  in 
the  Engineer.  The  writer  was  Ihuir-Admiral  S.  Fardley 
Wilmot,  who,  since  19(V2,  has  filliul  the  })osition  of  Superintendent 
of  Ordnance  Stores  at  the  Admiralty.  This  oflicer  has  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  been  a  close  student  of  naval  ordnance; 
besides  serving  at  the  Admiralty  successively  in  the  Xaval 
Ordnance  Department  and  in  the  Naval  Intelligence  IX'partment, 
he  took  part  in  the  Suakim  oix'rations  twenty-five  years  ago.  On 
the  eve  of  his  appointment  to  his  present  position  this  .\dmiral. 
with  the  memory  of  forty-oiu'  years’  experience  of  the  Navy,  made 
the  following  statement  with  refi'rence  to  the  gunnery  of  the 
Fleet  :  — 

Naval  battles  are  decided  by  the  accuracy  ami  rapidity  of  firing  more  than 
anything  else.  Strange  though  it  may  seem,  there  has  been  from  time 
immemorial  a  prejudice  against  gunnery  in  the  minds  of  a  majority  of  our 
officers,  who,  for  some  obscure  reason,  long  considered  it  incompatible  with 
the  other  attributes  of  a  seaman. 

As  the  first  breech-loader  adopted  in  1880  had  a  velocity  of  1,800ft.  ami 
was  over  25  calibres  long,  while  we  have  now  reached  a  50-calibre  gun  with 
a  velocity  of  3.000ft.  per  second,  we  can  realise  how  that  unfortunate  decision 
of  1864  (decision  in  favour  of  the  muz/.le-loader)  long  kept  us  back  in  naval 
artillery.  The  guns  were  little  better  than  howitzers,  requiring  great  eleva¬ 
tion  at  distances  of  200  yards  and  upwards,  atid  consequently  unlikely  to  hit 
a  moving  object  at  sea.  yVith  a  ”  muzzle  ”  velocity  of  1,000  yards  per  second 
there  is  the  immense  advantage  of  a  trajectory  so  flat  that,  within  a  certain 
range,  elevation  above  the  horizontal  is  not  required  where  the  target  is  the 
hull  of  a  ship.  Then  the  present  mountings  are  free  from  the  causes  of 
inaccuracy  in  former  carriages,  and  allow  the  gun  to  Ire  freely  moved  in  a 
horizontal  and  vertical  direction,  while  the  sighting  apparatus  enables  it  to 
be  laid  true. 

Quick  loading  has  been  furthered  in  several  ways,  so  that  now  rapid  and 
straight  shooting  at  sea  depend  mainly  upon  efficiency  of  the  gun's  crew. 
If  this  was  perfect  every  shot  at  target  practice  should  be  a  hit.  That  we 
find  great  variation  in  the  returns  from  d’fferent  ships,  and  a  large  percentaec 
of  misses,  indicates  that  the  training  is  far  from  perfect,  and  it  would  almost 
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-eem  as  if  sufficient  importance  is  even  now  not  attached  to  this  subject 
generally  in  tiio  fleet. 

And  the  Admiral  added  this  sigiiihcaiit  and  remarkable 
statement  :  — 

lean  recall  to  mind,  not  so  many  years  ago,  how  the  promotion  of  one  of 
the  ablest  officers  in  the  service  was  imperilled  because  he  neglected  the 
jrtiint-work  in  his  labour  to  increase  fighting  efficiency.  How  many  admirals 
shell  inspecting  ships  have  reported  favourably  on  tlieir  capability  for 
rngaging  an  enemy  successfully,  owing  to  gocnl  shooting — a  mutter  quite 
apart  from  smart  handling  of  the  guns  with  dummy  charges?  Has  it  not 
been  the  custom  rather  to  commend  far  less  essential  things  in  w  Inch  spotless 
Mint-work  and  stanchions  burnished  to  the  brightness  of  mirrors  assume  no 
joimportant  part?  Training  of  some  sort  goes  on  every  day  afloat,  but  how 
■auch  of  it  is  directed  towards  straiglit  shooting  w  ith  the  guns?  Yet  that  is  a 
matter  upon  which  too  much  time  and  care  cannot  be  bestowed. 

At  this  thiu*  (.'aptiiiii  Percy  Scott  Ifad  already  commenced  the 
gwat  reform  moveiiuMit  in  ounnery  with  which  his  name  will 
always  he  associated.  He  was  working  (juietly  without  publicity. 
He  first  surprised  the  world  with  th(>  results  achieved  by  the 
cruiser  Scijlla  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1899  when  this  vessel 
made  8t)  |i(‘r  ctuit.  of  hits  at  a  time  when  the  average  for  the 
whole  fleet,  including  good  ships  and  bad,  was  only  28.  At  this 
time  the  (iin.  guns  of  the  Navy  fired  at  a  range  varying  from 
i  1,400  to  l.fiOO  yards,  and,  in  fine  weather,  missed  a  target 

measuring  5(M)  square  feet  in  area  far  more  often  than  not. 

=  The  firing  of  the  Scylla  was  regarded  as  phenomenal ;  it 

;  attained  world-wide  fame.  In  the  following  year  Captain 
j  ^ott  was  selected  for  the  command  of  a  yet  larger  ship 
-the  Terrible,  which  went  to  the  China  station  by  way  of 
South  Africa.  His  exploits  in  mounting  heavy  guns  for  use  by 
the  .\nny  against  the  Boer  Bepublic  served  to  direct  increased 
attention  to  his  resourcefulness  and  skill,  though  what  he  did 
in  this  matter  could  have  been  done,  probably,  by  any  officer 
with  initiative,  energy,  and  determination.  After  the  war  was 
over  and  the  Terrible  reached  Chinese  waters,  she  was  put  through 
the  only  simple  gunnery  tests  then  carried  out  by  the  Fleet,  and 
in  had  weather  succeeded  in  making  80  hits  with  104  rounds  from 
her  flin.  guns.  This  performance  was  equal  to  a  |U'rcentage  of 
<6'8.  q'he  record  would  have  been  still  higher  but  for  the  com¬ 
parative  failure  of  three  guns,  although  these  wea|X)ns  exceeded 
the  average  for  the  whole  Fleet,  which  in  this  year  was  32’3 
only.  First  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  then  in  Chinese  waters. 
Captain  Scott  had  shown  that  inaccuracy  in  shooting  was  due 
ttot  to  faiilts  in  the  wea]'»ons  mounted  in  British  ships,  but  to 
neglect  of  training. 

The  u’esent  Vice-Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Hedworth  Lambton, 
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who  has  just  taken  over  the  command  of  the  British  Eastern 
Fleet,  commenting  at  the  time  mx)n  “  the  unicjue  gunnery 
shooting  record  in  China”  of  the  Terrible,  said  “Captain  Scott 
was  the  cleverest  gunnery  officer  he  had  ever  met,  and  he  believed 
that  if  his  system  of  gunnery  training  were  universally  adopted 
and  ordered  by  the  Admiralty,  the  shooting  of  the  Navy  would 
improve  by  50  per  cent.”^  Shortly  afterwards  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  himself  came  out  into  the  open  as  an  advocate  of  better 
gunnery.  Speaking  at  a  dinner  of  the  Savage  Club,  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  summed  up  the  whole  controversy  in  inimitably  |X)inted 
phrases.  ”  There  was  no  one,”  he  said,  ”  in  the  British  Navy 
at  the  present  time  to  whom  we  owed  more  than  to  Captain  Percy 
Scott.  These  were  not  his  own  views ;  they  were  the  views  of 
the  officers  generally  in  the  P^leet.  He  was  the  man  who,  by  his 
own  indomitable  energy,  had  taught  the  officers  of  the  Navy  the 
best  way  of  teaching  the  seamen  gunners  how  to  lay  a  gun ;  he 
had  proved  the  value  of  his  ‘  dotter  ’  by  beating  at  shooting  every 
other  ship  in  the  Navy.  His  ‘dotter’  was  now  a  si-rvice  imple¬ 
ment,  and  every  other  ship  had  now  copied  the  methods  enijdoyed 
by  Captain  Percy  Scott.  Like  all  reformers,  he  had  had  an  uphill 
fight;  he  had  been  misunderstood  even,  and  he  had  had  the  old 
ladies  of  both  sexes  against  him.  Next  to  the  admiral,  the  most 
important  thing  was  to  have  a  man  at  the  rear  of  a  gun  who 
could  shoot  straight.  If  he  (Lord  Charles)  had  six  ships  with 
gunners  trained  by  Captain  Scott,  he  was  ix'rfectly  ready  to  fight 
twelve  ships  with  gunners  not  trained  by  Captain  Scott’s 
method.” 

During  these  early  years  of  the  naval  renaissance  the  Admiralty 
stood  outside  the  movement,  and  those  who  were  in  the  forefront 
of  the  battle  for  efficiency  had  to  fight  against  heavy  odds,  because 
an  ancient  force  with  time-worn  traditions  is  usually  opposed  to 
change.  But  gradually  the  forward  school  obtained  the  support 
of  a  small  number  of  senior  officers,  among  whom  must  be 
mentioned  the  present  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Edward  H. 
Seymour,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  John  Fisher,  Admiral  Sir 
Gerard  Noel,  and  Admiral  Sir  Eobert  Harris.  In  the  absence 
of  official  initiative  from  Whitehall,  these  officers  threw  their 
influence  into  the  scale  against  the  continuance  of  the  old  regime 
of  gunnery  neglect  and  paint  and  |X)lish  glorification.  In  the 
year  following  the  Terrible’fi  record  shooting  on  the  China  station. 
,\dmiral  Sir  Gerard  Noel,  who  was  then  in  command  of  the  old 
Home  Fleet,  on  receiving  the  results  of  the  quarterly  target 
practice,  initiated  an  entirely  new  departure  by  making  the  follow¬ 
ing  communication  to  his  ships  :  “Firing  not  at  all  satisfactory. 

(1)  This  prophecy  h.is  been  more  than  fulfilled. 
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Admiral  would  have  been  better  pleased  if  all  the  targets  had 
been  shot  away,  which  should  have  been  done  under  the  circum¬ 
stances — namely,  perfect  weather  and  guns  of  precision.”  The 
Admiral  concluded  by  ordering  the  names  of  all  seaman  gunners 
who  had  made  bad  shooting  to  be  retorted  to  him.  Commenting 
upon  this  action  in  favour  of  good  gunnery,  an  officer  writing  at 
the  time  said  that  “If  the  Admiral  would  examine  each  of  the 
gunners  who  had  bred  badly  privately,  and  endeavour  to  find  the 
cause  of  their  inefficient  training,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  good 
many  ollicers  and  petty  officers  would  have  their  promotion  re¬ 
tarded.”  “The  fault,”  it  was  added,  “does  not  lie  with  the 
men,  who  do  what  they  are  trained  to  do.” 

In  this  matter  the  initiative  towards  efficiency  came  from  the 
Fleet,  seized  the  public  imagination,  and  at  last  had  its  influence 
un  .Admiralty  policy.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  movement  Mr. 
Arnold  White,  with  splendid  persistency  and  glaring  indiscretion, 
made  himself  the  missionary  M.P.  for  England.  He  publicly 
branded  the  inefficient  ships  of  the  Navy,  and  pointed  the  pathway 
which  the  Board  of  Admiralty  should  follow  in  order  to  encourage 
quick  and  accurate  shooting.  He  claimed  that  upon  some  occa¬ 
sions  ammunition  had  actually  been  thrown  overboard  so  as  to 
save  the  paintwork  of  the  ships  from  being  dirtied  and  the  estab¬ 
lished  routine  of  unimportant  drills  from  being  interfered  with. 
A  retired  naval  officer  publicly  challenged  the  writer  to  make 
good  his  assertions.  A  referee  was  duly  selected,  and  Mr.  Arnold 
White  came  out  of  the  ordeal  with  flying  colours.  It  was 
conclusively  proved  that,  apart  from  the  ammunition  which  had 
been  wasted  by  being  fired  carelessly  overboard,  other  ammuni¬ 
tion  had  been  bundled  into  the  sea  in  order  to  rid  the  ship  of 
embarrassing  evidence  of  failure  to  use  the  guns. 

At  first  the  Admiralty  were  content  to  confine  their  efforts 
towards  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency  to  words  of  encourage¬ 
ment.  liord  Selborne,  who  succeeded  Mr.  (Viscount)  Goschen 
at  the  .Admiralty,  will  always  be  remembered  for  the  admirable 
lead  which  he  gave.  He  insisted  for  the  first  time  that  gunnery 
was  the  most  imjiortant  part  of  the  work  of  his  Majesty’s  ships, 
and  added  that  if  he  were  asked  what  should  be  the  motto  of 
the  British  Fleet  he  would  reply,  ‘‘  Gunnery,  gunnery,  gunnery.” 
Lord  Selborne  brought  all  his  influence  to  bear  upon  his 
colleagues  of  the  Admiralty,  and  gradually  the  Navy  generally 
became  aware  that  at  last  gunnery  was  beginning — only  begin¬ 
ning— to  take  its  place  as  the  vital  work  devolving  ujx)n  officers 
and  men  of  the  Fleet. 

Early  in  1903  the  revolution  on  official  lines  began  in  earnest. 
Captain  Scott,  fresh  home  from  his  success  in  the  Far 
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East,  where,  by  the  use  of  his  own  methods,  the  battle¬ 
ship  Barfleur,  under  Captain  Sir  George  Warrender,  had  beaten 
the  Terrible,  was  selected  to  take  over  the  command  of  the  great 
gunnery  school  of  the  Navy  at  Portsmouth.  At  this  time  the 
gunners  who  passed  through  this  establishment  were  taught  a 
good  deal  about  the  composition  of  ammunition,  the  manufacture 
of  guns,  and  other — to  them — unimjK)rtant  details,  but  they  had 
comparatively  little  practice  with  the  guns  themselves.  Captain 
Scott,  with  the  approval  of  the  naval  authorities,  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  old  system,  and  instituted  the  various  ingenious 
devices — the  dotter,  the  loading  tray,  Ac.,  which  he  had  invented 
in  order  to  enable  gunners  to  become  efficient  in  the  actual  work 
of  straight,  quick  shooting.  Under  his  supervision  the  training 
of  officers  and  men  in  accordance  with  his  system  went  on,  and 
his  ideas  were  adopted  at  the  less  important  gunnery  schools  at 
the  other  naval  [X)rts.  Then  Sir  John  Fisher  took  the  helm  at 
the  Admiralty,  with  Captain — now  Rear-Admiral  Sir — John  11. 
Jellicoe  as  Director  of  Naval  Ordnance,  determined  to  [HTfect  the 
equipment  of  the  Fleet.  No  question  of  ex|)ense  was  to  interfere 
with  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency,  and  many  thousand  pounds 
were  sjKmt  on  improved  gunnery  equipment  afloat. 

Having  set  the  house  in  order,  the  Board  of  .\dmiraltv  in 
March,  1905,  decided  to  create  a  new  [)osition  in  the  Fleet— that 
of  Inspector  of  Target  Practice — and  to  this  new  jxisition  Captain 
Sir  Percy  Scott,  who  in  the  meantime  had  become  a  rear-admiral, 
was  appointed.  His  duty  was  to  go  from  fleet  to  fleet  and  from 
ship  to  ship  witnessing  the  tiring  and  giving  advice,  and  to  prepare 
returns  for  publication  which  would  enable  the  British  public 
to  see  what  value  they  were  getting  out  of  the  Navy  as  a  quick, 
straight  shooting  machine.  At  the  same  time  on  the  initiative, 
it  is  understood,  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  John  Fisher,  a  gunnery 
enthusiast  of  fifty  years’  record,  it  was  decided  to  introduce  into 
the  Navy  an  entirely  new  gunnery  competition.  Inuring  his 
period  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet  Sir 
John  Fisher  had  initiated  a  form  of  gunnery  drill  known  as 
“  battle  practice,”  and  it  was  this  which  was  now  applied  to  the 
whole  Navy.  It  was  an  innovation,  and  one  which  has  been 
entirely  justified  by  results. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1905  there  have  consequently  been  three 
gunnery  exercises  in  the  Navy.  Two  of  these — the  gun-layers 
test  for  heavy  guns,  and  the  gun-layt'rs’  test  for  light  guns— test 
the  ability  of  the  three  men  who  control  the  pointing  of  the  gnn 
— i.e.,  the  gun-layer  who  keeps  the  sights  on  for  elevation,  the 
trainer  who  keeps  them  on  for  direction,  and  the  sight-setter 
who  adjusts  the  sights.  The  test.s  also  try  the  ability  of  the 
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loaders.  The  idea  underlying  the  heavy  gun-layers’  test  is 
that  it  should  serve  as  a  preliminary  to  battle-practice.  The 
drill  is  carried  out  at  a  range  at  which  the  gunner  can  see  if 
his  shot  has  made  a  hole  in  the  target  or  not,  and  therefore 
the  average  range  is  about  1,500  yards  or  rather  less  than  a  mile. 

At  this  distance  the  firing  ship  steams  past  the  target  at  a  speed 
of  twelve  knots,  and  each  gun’s  crew  fires  for  one  minute.  Such 
a  test  has  proved  an  admirable  preliminary  to  battle-practice — 
it  tests  the  ability  and  facility  of  the  guns’  crews  in  the  duties 
they  would  have  to  ptnform  in  battle. 

Then  comes  battle-i>ractice — the  newly-introduced  ordeal — as 
the  climax.  It  is  carried  out  at  a  greater  range,  and  shows 
whether  the  combined  efforts  of  officers  and  men  in  gunnery  are 
good  or  bad.  A  corres|K)ndent  of  the  Standard,  evidently  a  naval 
officer,  has  thus  explained  the  conditions  under  which  the  battle- 
practice  takes  place.  The  matter  is  stated  so  lucidly,  and  with 
sufficient,  though  not  absolute,  accuracy,  that  his  words  may  be 
quoted  textually  :  — 

The  ship  approaches  a  canvas  target,  sized  00ft.  by  30ft.,  at  an  unknown 
distance,  wliich  may  be  anything  (drawn  by  lot)  from  4,000  to  9,000  yards, 
and  at  an  unknown  bearing.  Her  speed  is  !;>  knots,  and  the  regulations 
require  that  her  captain  shall  be  stationed  in  the  conning  tower,  using  the 
appliances  there,  instead  of  on  the  peace  navigation  bridge,  for  the  safe 
conduct  of  his  ship;  also,  the  ship  is  to  be  steered  from  the  conning  tower, 
and  the  men  and  officers  are  to  be  at  the  stations  they  would  actually  occupy 
in  time  of  battle. 

She  is  tlien  ordered  by  the  ship  that  leads  her,  and  whose  movements  she 
has  implicitly  to  follow,  to  engage  the  target,  which  at  anything  above 
6,000  yards  is,  to  the  naked  eye,  a  mere  speck  of  dim  outline,  giving  an 
effect  not  unlike  that  of  a  spot  on  a  lady's  veil.  From  the  moment  the  order 
to  engage  is  given  the  firing  ship  is  a  free  agent  as  regards  her  guns.  She 
uses  them  singly,  by  groups  of  three,  by  broadside,  or  as  a  whole;  it  matters 
not  what  methods  she  employs :  but  at  the  end  of  nine  minutes  she  is  ordered 
to  “  cease  fire  ”  by  the  leading  ship,  and  the  actual  holes  in  the  canvas  are 
counted.  The  total  is  her  score  for  the  year,  and  by  it  she  stands  or  falls  in 
the  eyes  of  their  lordships  at  Whitehall,  unless  very  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances  can  be  produced  to  account  for  a  result  which  is  considerably  below 
par.  .  .  . 

Twice  weekly  at  general  quarters  with  blank  cartridge  in  miniature  rifles 
the  whole  is  practised;  next  with  aiming  tubes  firing  a  tin.  bullet  at  ranges 
varying  from  2,000  to  3,000  yards;  then  at  slow  speed  with  three-pounders 
mounted  inside  the  bores  of  the  bin.  and  12in.  guns,  at  ranges  of  from  4,000 
to  5,000  and  higher  speed ;  finally,  with  a  few  live  rounds  with  reduced  charges 
at  6,000  yards,  and  lastly  comes  the  day  of  battle  practice  itself,  with  each 
gun  firing  16  rounds  with  a  full  fighting  charge  of  cordite,  at  an  average 
distance  of  7,000  yards,  and  the  ship  ploughing  her  way  at  a  steady  15  knots. 

This  is  the  new  competition  which  was  introduced  into  the 
Fleet  by  the  present  Board  of  Admiralty  as  recently  as  1905.  The 
whole  ship  is  organised  for  the  purpose  as  for  war.  The  captain, 
instead  of  being  on  the  bridge,  has  to  be  in  the  conning  tower, 
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from  which  the  ship  is  navigated.  Every  officer  and  man  must  be 
at  his  battle  station ;  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  delicate  range- 
tinding  instruments  are  high  up  in  the  control  station  on  the 
mast,  from  which  they  signal  the  range  to  the  guns’  crews  in 
the  barbettes  and  casemates  below.  Down  below’  the  armoured 
deck  a  portion  of  the  crew’  is  busy  supplying  ammunition,  and  the 
engineers  and  their  staffs  are  hard  at  work  at  their  duties,  for 
during  the  firing  the  ship  maintains  a  speed  of  about  fifteen 
knots.  The  exact  range  is  unknown,  for  it  depends  u^Kin  the 
“  lead  ”  which  is  given  by  the  ship  ahead.  The  firing  ship  has 
to  find  the  range  and  keep  it.  In  eight — not  nine — minutes  the 
gunners  in  the  ship  have  to  do  as  much  damage  to  the  target 
as  they  can.  This  target  is  a  mere  speck  on  the  horizon.  It 
cannot  hit  back,  it  is  true,  but  no  peace  target  invented  can 
do  that ;  and  it  is  also  a  fact  that  hitherto  it  has  been  moored 
because  it  was  necessary  to  familiarise  the  men  with  the  routine 
before  introducing  a  moving  target.  In  order  that  the  score  of 
each  ship  may  be  set  dow’n  without  favour,  independent  officers 
from  the  Admiralty  belonging  to  the  staff  of  the  Insi)ector  of 
Target  Practice  are  present.  All  the  ships  must  fire  in  moderate 
weather,  because  in  a  heavy  sea  it  is  im^wssible  for  the  men 
w’ho  are  in  charge  of  the  target  to  work  it.  A  basis  of  comparison, 
therefore,  betw’een  the  ships  which  fire  well  and  the  ships  which 
fire  ill  is  present,  and  the  whole  practice  is  systematised  in  order 
to  enable  the  authorities  at  Whitehall  to  judge  the  relative  merit 
of  ships  and  rew’ard  by  promotion,  or  otherwise,  those  who  do  well 
and  mark  their  just  displeasure  of  those  who  do  not.  Bad 
shooting  means  an  inquiry  and  jxtssibly  a  severe  reprimand— a 
form  of  discipline  which  senior  officers,  for  so  long  a  law  to 
themselves  in  gunnery,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  appreciate. 
This  is  another  of  the  Admiralty’s  innovations. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  character  of  the  gunnery  practices  of 
the  Fleet  that  they  approximate  very  closely  to  the  conditions 
of  war.  The  gun-layers’  tests  show  whether  the  men  can  do  their 
part  w’ell,  and  take  place  at  fairly  close  range,  while  the  battle- 
practice  shows  whether  the  combined  efforts  of  the  officers  and 
men  are  good — the  state  of  a  vessel’s  organisation  for  finding  an 
enemy  at  long  range.  It  is  inevitable  that  battles  in  future  will 
be  fought  at  ranges  varying  from  6.000  to  12,000  yards,  because 
it  is  at  these  distances  that  the  British  Fleet,  which  carries  more 
heavy  guns  per  ship  than  any  other,  can  obtain  the  best  results. 
The  practicable  range  of  the  tor|x?do,  which  is  now  about  4,000 
yards,  and  is  increasing,  renders  the  probability  of  close  action  very 
small.  No  naval  officer  would  dare  to  bring  a  ship  costing  from 
one  to  two  millions  sterling  w’ithin  striking  distance  of  an  enemy  s 
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I  torpedoes,  and,  consequently,  a  sea  fight  will  resolve  itself  into 

I  a  contest  between  fleets  from  four  to  six  miles  apart.  The  fleet 

1  which  w'ins  will  undoubtedly  be  that  which  first  secures  the  range 

I  accurately,  and  then  txjurs  in  a  devastating  fire— in  short,  hits 

1  first,  hits  hard,  and  continues  to  hit.  The  immense  advantage 

i  which  has  accrued  from  Sir  John  Fisher’s  introduction  of  battle- 
1  . 

^  practice  is  due  to  the  training  which  officers  and  men  of  the  Navy 
j  now  obtain  for  the  first  time  in  conditions  ai)proxiniating  to  those 
;j  which  would  obtain  in  case  of  war.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
1  the  present  conditions  of  battle-practice  are  open  to  improvement , 

I  and  it  has  been  officially  admitted  that  the  matter  is  under  coti- 
1  sideration ;  but  the  authorities  had  first  to  teach  the  Fleet  how 
I  to  walk  before  they  attempted  to  get  it  to  run.  Year  by  year 
i  the  gunnery  tests  have  moved  up  to  a  higher  standard  as  the 
i  officers  and  men  of  the  Fleet  have  exhibited  increased  effi- 
I  ciency.  This  movement  has  gone  forward  steadily  for  five  years 
I  past,  and,  apart  from  the  incursion  into  criticism  of  those  who 
]  are  always  active  in  depreciating  the  work  of  the  Fleet,  it  will 
]  DO  doubt  continue. 

1  What  has  been  the  result  of  this  energetic  movement  to  greater 
;  efficiency  which  was  set  in  motion  ten  years  ago ;  was  fired  with 
!  the  spirit  of  professional  emulation  by  Sir  Percy  Scott,  and  finally 

(received  the  active  co-operation  of  the  present  Board  of  Admiralty? 
The  progress  can  be  reflected  by  figures,  because  the  conditions 
in  the  gun-layers’  test  have  not  changed  to  any  extent ;  the 
target  was  reduced  in  area  for  1907  by  drawing  lines  on  the 
old  target,  so  as  to  obtain  a  bulls-eye,  but  the  figures  quoted  below 
are  hits  on  the  old  size  of  target,  so  that  the  hits  in  1907  can  be 
compared  with  those  in  1898  and  intervening  years. 

L— Heavy  Grs  Layers'  Test. 

1898  1H99  1900  1901  1902  1903  1904  190o  190<!  190T 


S'Miber  of  ships  that  fired .  139  130  121  127  139  134  108  100  89  121 

SuBberofguns .  1,010  1,121  1,031  1,137  1,241  1,296  1,171  1,090  1,073  1,30'> 

SuBberofhits  .  2,527  2,831  2,732  3,502  4.789  5,990  5,748  4,374  5,733  7,547 

Samber  of  misses .  5,430  6.349  5,709  6,244  0,803  7,028  7.6t>4  3,357  2,328  1.991 

bceu  of  hits  over  misses .  Nil  Nil  Nil  Nil  Nil  Nil  Nil  1,017  3,405  5,5.56 

£ice«  of  misses  over  hiU .  2,909  3,418  2,977  2,082  2,074  1,032  1,910  Nil  Nil  Xi! 


Pacentage  of  hits  to  rounds  fired  31'08  31'1  32‘3  30’3  41'1  40'04  42‘86  ;>6'5S  71'12  79’13 


1906  1907 

SU  122 

1,421  1,898 

:54'.y  4208 


1906  1907 

0>  73 

94')  1,004 

181-7  19402 


II,  Light  Gunlayers'  Test. 


1905 

Number  of  ships  that  fired  .  80 

Number  of  guns  .  1,118 

Percentage  of  hits  to  rounds  fired  .  21  03 


III.  Battle  Practice. 

(No  change  in  conditions.) 
(a)  BattlcuhipH,  Cruisirs,  etc. 


1905 

Number  of  ships  that  fired  .  68 

Number  of  guns  .  957 

Average  points  .  98  4 
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(b)  Torpedo  Boat 

DeatroyerH, 

1905 

1906 

1907 

Number  of  ships  that  fired  . 

52 

121 

Number  of  guus  . 

342 

312 

669 

Percentage  of  hits  to  rounds  fired  . 

.  2002 

34-60 

3.T81 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Navy  has  come  out  of  each  of  these 
tests  with  credit.  The  efficiency  of  the  Fleet  has  advanced 
rapidly.  This  may  be  illustrated  from  the  taxpayers’  ix)int  of 
view.  Ammunition  costing  about  half  a  million  sterling  is  fired 
by  the  Fleet  every  year ;  the  firing  of  a  single  projectile  in  gunnery 
practice  from  a  l-2in.  gun  costs  i‘26  5s.,  and  from  a  Gin.  gun,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  17s.  8d.  Every  quarter  a  battleship  fires 
away  at  the  rate  of  about  1^635,  while  its  upkeep  and  the  pay  of 
officers  and  men  costs  upwards  of  1;50,000.  Consequently  it  is 
an  important  matter  to  the  taxpayer  whether  or  not  good  value 
is  being  obtained  for  this  heavy  expenditure.  Everything  goes 
to  prove  that  whereas  gunnery  in  the  Fleet  was  once  deplorably 
bad,  while  paint- work  was  excellent ;  now  gunnery  is  immensely 
improved,  and  paint-work  has  taken  its  projx'r  place — an  im¬ 
portant  indication  of  general  smartness  and  efficiency.  “  House- 
maiding  ”  is  no  longer  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  a  naval  seaman’s 
existence.  He  has  evolved  into  a  man-of-war’s  man,  whereas 
ten  years  ago  he  was  not  much  better  than  a  well-drilled 
yachtsman. 

John  Bull  has  assuredly  cause  for  congratulation  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement — based  on  the  gunlayers’  tests — showing  the 
decrease  in  the  waste  of  ammunition. 

In  1898,  69  sliots  out  of  every  100  fired  mis-^ed  the  target. 

In  1899,  69  shots  out  of  every  ItK)  fired  missed  the  target. 

In  1900,  68  shots  out  of  every  100  fired  missed  the  target. 

In  1901,  64  shots  out  of  every  l<Jlt  fired  missed  the  target. 

In  1902,  iiO  shots  out  of  every  100  fired  missed  tiie  target. 

In  1903,  .’>4  shots  out  of  every  100  fired  niissed  the  target. 

In  1904,  58  shots  out  of  every  100  fired  missed  the  target. 

In  1905,  44  shots  out  of  every  100  fired  missed  tlie  target. 

In  1906,  29  shots  out  of  every  IW  fired  missed  the  target. 

‘  In  1907,  21  shots  out  of  every  100  fired  missed  tlie  target. 

The  British  people  will  congratulate  themselves  and  the  Navy 
on  the  steady  fall  in  the  percentage  of  misses  and  the  correspond¬ 
ing  rise  in  the  hits.  Every  additional  hit  represents  a  gain  in 
efficiency.  Admiral  Lambton’s  after-dinner  prophecy  has  been 
more  than  justified.  He  looked  for  an  improvement  of  50  jier 
cent. ;  the  actual  improvement  since  he  spoke  in  1900  has  been 
equivalent  to  upwmrds  of  150  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  value 
of  the  British  Fleet  as  a  quick  and  accurate  hitting  machine  is 
two  and  a  half  times  w'hat  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  is  still 
increasing,  Excubitoe. 


SOCIALISM  AND  POLITICS. 
A  Reply  to  Dr.  Beattie-Crozier. 


I  AM  not  sure  that  I  am  the  right  ^xirson  to  reply  to  Dr.  Beattie- 
Crozier's  third  statement  in  this  discussion.  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  Fabian  Society.  I  left  that  Society  mainly  because  I 
disagreed  with  its  methods,  and  I  find  opinions  on  this  point  in 
Dr.  Beattie-Crozier’s  article  which  are  akin  to  my  own.  The 
leaders  of  the  Fabian  Society  believed  that  Socialism  was  to 
sneak  in  by  back  stairs,  sit  in  a  little  bureau,  and,  partly  by 
sleight  of  hand,  and  partly  by  deceit,  rule  the  country.  The 
great  problem  which  Socialists  have  now  to  face  is  how  Socialism 
is  to  come,  and  that  to  the  Fabian  Society  was  a  study  in  tricky 
manipulation  of  |x)litics — but,  more  particularly,  of  national  and 
local  administration.  If,  therefore,  the  Fabian  Society’s  policy 
has  not  indicated  that  its  leaders  have  stumbled  across  Dr. 
Beattie-Crozier’s  discovery  that  he  who  nominates  rules,  it  was 
because  it  has  adopted  a  still  baser  belief :  he  that  pulls  the  wires 
of  administration  governs.  The  association  of  leading  members 
of  the  Fabian  Society  with  every  reactionary  event  and  movement 
in  politics  during  the  last  dozen  years  or  so,  from  Tory  Education 
Bills  to  South  African  Wars,  from  Tariff  Reform  to  Liberal  Im¬ 
perialism,  shows  the  futility  of  Socialism  as  a  practical  political 
guide  when  propounded  by  the  bureaucratic  experts  who  lead  the 
Fabian  Society.  But  for  that,  Socialism  cannot  be  made  re¬ 
sponsible,  and  I  hear  that  the  Society  has  become  regenerate,  and 
is  preparing  to  embark  upon  some  new  policy.  What  this  jxilicy 
is  to  be  has  not  yet  been  formulated,  so  it  is  too  soon  to  make  up 
one’s  mind  as  to  the  work  which  the  Neo-Fabian  Society  is  to  do. 
We  must  leave  that  to  time. 

Under  such  circumstances,  I  make  bold  to  reply  to  Dr. 
Beattie-Crozier’s  article,  partly  to  emphasise  that  what  he  con* 
aiders  to  be  the  Fabian  method  is  not  essentially  the  Socialist 
method,  and  also  because,  in  criticising  the  Fabian  policy,  he 
has  raised  some  important  questions  in  political  method  which, 
if  examined,  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  politics  of 
Socialism. 

He  erects  as  the  pivot  around  which  the  argument  of  his  third 
paper  revolves,  a  dictum  which  he  regards  as  a  discovery  of  his 
own,  that  he  who  nominates  rules;  and  although  at  no  point  of 
fiis  paper  does  he  clearly  show  what  the  exact  bearing  of  that 
discovery  is  upon  Socialism,  I  gather  that  he  means  to  argue 
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from  it  that  Socialism  must  get  hold  of  the  central  governing 
authority  before  it  can  impose  itself  upon  the  people.  He 
therefore  slyly  hints  that,  however  impossible  the  revolutionary 
method  associated  with  ^Marxian  politics  may  be,  it  is  the  only 
one  through  which  Socialism  can  come. 

In  constructing  this  argument.  Dr.  Beattie-Crozier  has  for¬ 
gotten  at  least  three  imiwrtant  things.  He  has  forgotten  the 
nature  of  Socialism ;  he  has  forgotten  to  qualify  his  pivotal 
dictum  so  as  to  make  it  express  essential  facts ;  and  he  has 
forgotten  to  consider  the  meaning  of  Revolution. 

He  has  forgotten  the  nature  of  Socialism,  for  Socialism  is  not 
an  artificial  system  like  Fourierism,  which  is  to  be  imposed 
ui^on  society.  It  is  the  system  of  organisation  to  which  society 
is  conforming  by  the  laws  of  its  own  being.  The  physiology  of 
the  butterfly  is  not  being  imposed  iqx)!!  the  chrysalis.  The 
Socialist  system  is  only  the  organisation  into  an  organic  unity 
of  the  forces  making  for  progress  which  are  o^x^rating  in  society 
to-day.  Wealth  used  in  production  is  concentrating  in  a  few 
hands,  and  is  employed  by  men  who  are  simply  officials  of  share¬ 
holders  and  directors ;  the  general  body  of  the  public  has  to  be 
protected  from  the  economic  dominance  of  class  and  sectional 
interests  by  more  and  more  compHcated  and  wide-reaching  laws, 
and  also  by  a  system  of  communal  ownership  of  the  means 
necessary  to  serve  the  more  elementary  necessities  of  the  people, 
as,  for  instance,  municipal  trams,  houses,  and  so  on.  The  evils 
and  dangers  of  monopolies,  and  of  ownerships  which  are  prac¬ 
tically  monopolies,  are  becoming  more  and  more  apparent;  and 
as  the  competition  we  meet  with  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
becomes  keener,  the  uneconomical  uses  to  which  private  owner¬ 
ship  puts  railways,  mines,  and  other  forms  of  natural  wealth 
and  industrial  capital,  also  become  more  and  more  pressing  as 
a  practical  problem.  Concentrated  wealth,  the  dangers  of 
private  and  class  control  of  that  wealth,  the  breakdown  in  social 
results  of  society  organised  round  private  and  class  interests,  are 
social  phenomena  which  require  explanation — are  social  evils 
against  which  society  is  striving  to  protect  itself.  Socialism  is 
an  immanence  in  present  society. 

The  fact  that  modern  Socialism  is  approached  in  this  frame  of 
mind  reveals  the  difference  between  it  and  Utopian  Socialism 
— the  Socialism  without  roots,  conceived  apart  from  the 
methods  of  historical  Evolution.  Dr.  Beattie-Crozier  does  not 
appreciate  the  difference.  If  he  did,  he  would  see  that  his  re¬ 
volutionary  conception  of  a  seizure  of  the  central  governing 
authority — or  nominating  authority — is  not  only  unnecessary, 
because,  as  I  shall  show%  these  authorities  must  accept  popular 
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verdicts,  and  these  verdicts  deixjnd  upon  a  popular  will  which, 
in  spite  of  apparently  meaningless  and  whimsical  changes,  is 
oriented  by  some  fixed  pole  of  attraction,  but  is  also  subversive 
to  Socialist  method,  because  if  the  Socialist  state  is  ever  to 
come,  it  is  not  by  a  sudden  change  in  economic  and  jxirsonal 
relationships,  but  by  a  steady  readjustment  of  existing  rela¬ 
tionships  until  the  organic  structure  has  been  completely 
altered. 

By  some  stretch  of  the  English  language,  however,  one  may 
describe  some  of  the  definite  proposals  of  the  change  as  revo¬ 
lutionary.  We  may  now  assume,  after  the  De  Vries  experi¬ 
ments,  that  “  saltation  ”  is  one  of  the  methods  of  biological 
evolution.  Saltation,”  however,  operates  most  commonly 
and  strikingly  in  the  lower  and  less  complex  forms  of  life.  This 
is  also  clearly  seen  in  society.  The  more  primitive  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  more  frequent  and  successful  are  revolutions :  the 
less  democratic  the  community,  the  less  stable  is  its  social 
organisation. 

But,  in  so  far  as  Dr.  Beattie-Crozier  is  right  in  insisting  that 
Socialism  is  not  only  a  reforming  programme,  but  a  new  idea  of 
socio-economic  relationships,  and  that  it,  therefore,  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  new  volume  in  the  history  of  society,  and  not  merely 
as  a  footnote  or  addendum  to  a  chapter  already  written,  is  his 
point  not  satisfied  by  the  creation  of  the  Labour  Party?  This 
Party  is  on  a  new  political  basis.  Whilst  it  carries  on  existing 
tendencies,  it  also  embodies  the  constructive  visions  of  the 
future.  It  is  not  an  advanced  wing  of  any  other  Party,  but  is 
a  Party  itself.  It  is  assimilating  and  not  being  assimilated. 
Assuming  that  the  nominating  authority  is  the  governing  au¬ 
thority,  nomination  can  only  be  done  by  organisation,  by  secur¬ 
ing  the  allegiance  of  both  the  crowd  and  the  nominee,  by 
attaching  the  nominee  to  the  nominators.  The  machinery  for 
doing  this  is  being  created  by  the  Labour  Party.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  supposed  to  define  the  work  of  the  Labour  Party  in  such 
terms.  They  are  inadequate  and  misleading.  If  that  was  all 
that  the  Labour  Party  did,  I,  for  one,  would  not  be  in  it.  But 
Pr.  Beattie-Crozier  has  come  to  certain  conclusions  regarding 
the  exercise  of  democratic  power,  and  all  I  am  concerned  in 
pointing  out  is  that  in  so  far  as  these  conclusions  are  based  upon 
accurate  observation  (however  false  the  conclusions  themselves 
may  be),  the  Labour  Party  presents  exactly  those  features  which 
Pr.  Beattie-Crozier  thinks  that  all  powerful  political  parties  must 
present. 

In  the  Labour  Party  we.  therefore,  have  an  example  of  that 
substantial  change  which  corresponds  to  the  mutations  of  De 
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Vries,  and  which  is  all  that  Dr.  Beattie-Crozier’s  demand  for 
a  revolution  comes  to,  when  we  consider  that  demand  in  terms 
of  democratic  government. 

I  may  now  turn  to  consider  how  far  Dr.  Beattie-Crozier’s 
“principle”:  they  ivho  nominate,  govern,  is  true.  It  seems 
quite  accurate  to  say  that  they  who  nominate  can  control  the 
details  and  methods  of  legislation.  But  they  cannot  control  its 
aims  and  purposes.  The  will  of  a  nation  is  a  real  thing.  It 
can  be  played  with,  it  can  be  deceived,  it  can  be  resisted.  But 
it  will  assert  itself.  The  organised  community  goes  through 
stages  of  evolution ;  its  more  intellectual  needs  move  forward, 
not  irrationally,  but  rationally.  Economic  pressure  conqjels  it 
to  adjust  and  readjust  the  relationships  of  its  functions.  A 
Ijicensing  Bill  may  be  misunderstcwd,  and  a  selfish  agitation  by 
those  interested  in  brewery  shares  and  not  in  moral  conditions 
may,  for  the  time  being,  be  successful.  But  the  drink  problem 
will  continue  to  be  the  object  of  much  thought  and  effort,  and 
with  certainty  it  will  be  settled.  The  Unionist  T’arty  may 
profess,  on  every  Bible  in  the  land,  its  determination  not  to 
meet  the  Irish  demand  for  Home  Rule ;  whilst  it  is  professing, 
it  is  considering  how  far  its  next  step  towards  Home  Rule  is  to 
take  it.  The  Tory  Party  may  send  gramophones  by  the 
thousand  over  the  land  to  proclaim  that  Socialism  is  the  beast 
of  the  Revelation ,  but  it  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that  in 
1905  it  passed  the  Unemployed  Bill — one  of  the  most  Socialistic 
measures  which,  as  yet,  is  on  our  Statute  Book.  Liberal 
Alembers  of  Parliament  may  proclaim  from  every  houstdop  their 
opposition  to  the  principles  of  Socialism  in  the  abstract,  but 
ninety  out  of  every  hundred  of  their  votes  in  the  House  of 
Commons  are  given  to  broaden  and  deepen  the  channels  down 
which  the  streams  of  Socialistic  tendencies  run. 

Biological  analogy  is  here  very  helpful.  Society  requires  a 
political  organ  just  as  it  requires  an  industrial  organ.  The 
political  organ  functions,  however,  not  in  accordance  merely 
with  its  owm  sweet  will,  but  with  that  of  the  organic  com¬ 
munity  of  which  it  is  a  part.  It  may  do  its  work  badly,  but  if 
it  does,  the  ill-health  of  the  body  politic  will  demand  a  change. 
Or,  to  drop  this  analogy,  the  work  of  government  is  to  the 
masses  of  the  community  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  the 
technical  work  of  a  producer  is  to  the  consumer.  I  cannot  tune 
a  piano,  but  I  can  tell  if  my  tuner  has  done  his  work  satisfac¬ 
torily.  I  cannot  design  wall-paper,  but  from  samples  submitted 
I  can  pick  out  what  suits  my  tastes.  Within  limits,  my  piano- 
tuner  and  my  wall-paper  designer  may  play  tricks  upon  me. 
But  the  better  my  ear  and  eye  are  trained  to  sounds  and  form, 
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the  more  dangerous  will  it  be  for  “those  who  nominate”  to 
cheat  me,  and  the  less  complete  will  be  their  domination  over 
me.  This  is  the  case  in  iK)litics,  and  it  is  because  we  know  this 
that  we  do  not  accept  Dr.  Beattie-Crozier’s  principle  as  an 
adequate  statement  of  the  whole  facts.  It  is  only  partially  true. 
On  a  more  adequate  interpretation  of  the  facts  we  have  devised 
our  Socialist  iK)licy.  If  the  power  of  the  nominators  is  limited 
by  the  intentions  and  expectations  of  the  people,  we  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  political  axioms  upon  which  ixtpular  thought  is 
based  must  be  changed,  A  generation  ago  we  found  the 
country  thinking  in  terms  of  an  individualistic  method,  when 
the  evils  of  landlordism  were  being  considered  with  a  view  to 
remedying  them.  At  first,  no  one  tliought  of  anything  but 
leasehold  enfranchisement  and  jx^asant  proprietorship.  The 
Socialist  idea  of  common  ownership  of  raw'  material  necessary 
for  the  life  of  all,  filtered  slowly  into  people’s  minds,  but  now 
very  few  talk  of  leasehold  enfranchisement  or  peasant  proprietor¬ 
ship;  nearly  everyone  is  wrestling  with  the  problems  of  taxa¬ 
tion  of  ground  values  and  of  a  system  of  small  cultivation  by  the 
tenants  of  public  authorities.  This  change  of  intellectual  axiom 
-for  it  is  nothing  short  of  that — cannot  be  confined  in  its  ajv 
plication  to  land  problems  only.  It  is  a  change  in  mind.  It  is 
anew  point  of  view,  a  new  mode  of  ]X)litical  thought.  It  even 
influences  the  relative  importance  of  old  programme  items.  For 
instance,  the  new  conce]>tion  of  the  legitimacy  of  State  activi¬ 
ties  has,  by  throwing  the  old  arguments  in  favour  of  an  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  out  of  harmony  with  modern  political  thought, 
pushed,  with  striking  suddenness,  the  pro|X)sals  of  the  Libera¬ 
tion  Society  away  into  the  background  just  at  a  moment  when 
they  had  nearly  reached  the  forefront,  A  generation  ago,  when 
people  thought  of  social  problems  and  political  remedies,  they 
assumed  that  the  State  was  something  opposed  to  the  individual , 
and  Herbert  Spencer  expressed  their  views  in  the  title  of  his 
booklet :  The  Man  versus  the  State.  The  view  taken  of  the 
State  was  negative.  That  has  now  changed.  The  State  has 
become  a  co-opetfator  with  the  individual ;  State  property  is 
seen  to  be  a  condition  of  security  for  individual  property ;  State 
^11,  expressed  in  law,  is  seen  to  be  not  a  limitation,  but  an 
amplification  of  individual  will.  We  are  adopting  a  positive 
^ew  of  the  State. 

But  this  change  has  not  come  about  by  those  who  nominate, 
bnt  by  those  who  teach.  The  iwlitical  function  (including  the 
power  of  nominating)  has,  of  course,  played  a  part,  as  every 
Socialist  knew  it  would,  in  the  change ;  but  that  part  cannot  be 
abstracted  as  in  the  axiom  which  Dr.  Beattie-Crozier  lays  down 
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US  a  kind  of  key  to  unlock  the  gate  of  wise  political  method. 
Whilst  the  Socialist  has  been  duly  attending  to  the  power  of 
nomination,  he  has  been  equally  careful  to  mould  the  public  mind 
and  induce  it  to  expect  results  by  certain  methods,  and  thus 
control  the  work  of  the  nominated  persons,  whether  the 
Socialist  himself  nominates  them  or  not.  Or,  to  come  right 
away  to  the  surface  of  things  and  leave  the  attempt  to  make 
fundamental  explanations,  the  Socialist — more  particularly  of 
the  Independent  Labour  Party — has  been  creating  a  Socialistic 
sentiment  amongst  the  masses,  and  a  Socialistic  political  party 
in  Parliament.  He  has  been  impregnating  public  opinion  with 
Socialistic  thought  which  demands  a  certain  policy ;  he  has  been 
creating  a  programme — Old-age  Pensions,  Unemployed  Bills— to 
satisfy  that  opinion.  We  know  that  we  shall  advance  towards 
the  Socialist  state  not  when  the  majority  of  the  people  have 
become  Socialists,  but  when  they  are  willing  to  try  Socialistic 
legislation.  There  was  a  time  when  we  had  to  content  ourselves 
after  elections  that  our  poll  of  a  hundred  or  tw’o  w^as,  at  any 
rate,  a  Socialist  poll.  That,  however,  was  in  the  beginning  of 
things.  The  Socialist  candidate  who  now  can  poll  only  Socialist 
votes  is  a  failure,  and  is  regarded  as  such  by  his  colleagues. 

Dr.  Bcattie-Crozier  apparently  is  prepared  to  accept  some  of 
these  ideas  of  mine,  but  at  a  certain  point  he  sees  a  frightful 
vision.  The  vision  I  must  describe  in  his  own  words,  for  they 
indicate  far  better  than  any  paraphrase  of  mine  could  do  the 
alarm  into  which  it  has  thrown  him. 

He  (Mr.  Macdonald)  proposes  to  allow  the  vast  miscellaneous  tail  of  the 
casual,  unskilled,  incapables,  and  slum-dwelling  wreckage  to  freely  breed, 
multiply,  and  stagnate  in  their  millions  unchecked,  with  their  complement 
of  alien  paupers  added,  until,  like  the  tail  of  a  comet,  they  fill  the  whole 
belt  of  Heaven,  and  sprawling  out  to  infinity  threaten  to  blot  out  the 
very  stars. 

Mixed  metaphor  has  its  uses  in  literary  economy,  and  here  it 
serves  to  reveal  an  extremely  agitated  state  of  mind.  The 
further  reflection  which  follows  reveals  the  same  internal  dis¬ 
turbance.  Whilst  I  encourage  the  wreckage  to  breed  and 
stagnate  in  their  millions  until  they  sprawl  like  the  tail  of  a 
comet  across  the  heavens  to  obscure  the  stars,  I  am 

starving,  in  the  meantime,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  genuine  army  of 
efficient  working-men — and  all  for  what?  To  give  to  this  herd  of  camp 
followers  (the  late  comet's  tail)  a  first  lien  for  subsistence,  as  with  the 
old  Roman  populace,  on  all  the  resources  of  the  State. 

I  am  really  not  quite  sure  that  I  understand  what  all  this 
means.  I  do  not  know  if  this  is  involved  in  my  Socialism  or 
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only  in  certain  pro^wsals — like  the  Unemployed  Workmen’s 
Bill — which  I  have  made.  But  in  either  case  the  vision  is  an 
unsubstantial  one.  Does  Dr.  Beattie-Crozier  really  understand 
the  social  physiology  of  this  dreaded  wreckage  which,  he  says, 
is  forming  itself  into  a  comet’s  tail?  It  is  a  population  kept 
large  solely  on  account  of  its  own  degradation.  It  is  not  de¬ 
graded  because  it  is  large,  but  large  because  it  is  degraded.  It 

is  the  numerical  product  of  the  slum  and  of  the  struggle  for  life 
on  the  merely  physical  plane.  Education,  projx'r  surroundings, 
a  firmer  grip  upon  life,  are  the  only  scientific  checks  that  can  be 

placed  UjDon  what  is,  from  a  moral  and  civic  jwint  of  view,  the 

growth  of  the  unfit.  But  so  axiomatic  is  it  that  qualitative  life 
curbs  what  is  merely  quantitative  life,  that  I  must  assume 
that  Dr.  Beattie-Crozier  is  not  troubled  with  a  vision  he  saw’ 
when  thinking  over  the  Socialist  theories  explained  in  my  two 
books — Socialism  and  Society  and  Socialism — which  he  found  to 
harmonise  so  well  with  his  own  views,  but  with  one  which  rose 
up  to  disturb  him  when  he  came  across,  say,  the  Unemployed 
Workmen’s  Bill. 

That  Bill  is  quite  frankly  a  Socialist  proposal  carrying  on 
some  distance  further  the  Socialistic  legislation,  for  which 
Mr.  Walter  Long  and  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  were  responsible 
when  they  were  at  the  Ijocal  Government  Board.  With  equal 
frankness,  I  admit,  it  carries  with  it  the  special  dangers  which 
we  have  to  face  during  the  difficult  transition  times  through 
which  society  is  now  passing  to  a  more  perfect  state  of  organ¬ 
isation.  Times  of  transition  are  times  of  new  ideas  which 
demand  social  application.  In  other  words,  they  are  times  of 
new  births  and  critical  transformations,  and,  therefore,  times 
of  special  danger  to  the  whole  community.  But  such  conditions 
are  not  consciously  created  by  individual  thinkers  and  agitators. 
They  are  the  consequences  of  communal  evolution.  One  stage 
of  society  fructifies  in  higher  moral  demands,  or  leads  to  another 
owing  to  some  breakdown,  or  to  a  concentration  of  pow’er  in  a 
class;  and  new’  movements  result  because  men’s  minds,  being 
of  the  same  nature — there  being  a  consensus  communis — and 
fhe  phenomena  of  society  presenting  to  them  the  same  features, 
both  individual  advocacy  and  the  social  necessity  for  systematic 
change  upon  some  fairly-w’ell-defined  lines,  synchronise.  The 
fimes  produce  men ;  men  interpret  the  times.  Therefore  we 
conld  not  avoid  the  crisis  of  change  even  if  w’e  desired  to  do  so. 

One  has  to  be  clear,  however,  that  the  Socialist  proposals  to 
^hich,  I  assume.  Dr.  Beattie-Crozier’s  mixed  metaphors  refer, 
ice  all  based  on  the  assumption  that  those  who  claim  a  “  lien  for 
iobaistence  ”  give  service  to  the  community.  This  lien  is 
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not  the  ix?rqiiisite  of  free  citizenship.  It  is  the  reward  of  work. 
The  Socialist  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  “He  who  docs  not 
work  should  not  eat,”  and  all  his  proposals,  even  the  much- 
misrepresented  Unemployed  Bill,  proceed  upon  that  assumption. 
Dr.  Beattie-Crozier  has  forgotten  that.  He  seems  to  think  that 
the  problem  of  this  “  tail  ”  is  only  one  in  pruning.  It  is  in 
reality  one  in  nourishment.  He  and  those  who  think  with  him 
may  prune  to  the  crack  of  doom,  and  the  “tail  ’’  will  still  be 
there.  If  they  will  settle  down  to  consider  why  this  “tail”  is 
produced,  they  may  do  something  of  substantial  importance  in 
diminishing  it  within  a  generation. 

Again,  about  the  “tail’s”  place  in  jx>litics,  Dr.  Beattie- 
Crozier  is  in  error.  He  seems  to  think  that  it  is  a  Socialist  asset 
— that  it  is  that  very  “tail  on  whose  votes  the}’  (that  is,  we) 
(with  their  intellectual  ideals)  illegitimately  draw,  and  on  whom 
they  depend  for  the  installation  of  their  regime  of  power.”  The 
opposite  is  the  case.  The  “  ineffectual  expanding  tail”  is  the 
asset  of  the  reaction.  It  has  neither  principles  nor  prejudices; 
it  has  emotions  and  passions.  It  swings  the  jiendulum  in  elec¬ 
tions,  and  makes  for  instability  of  government.  It  shouted 
during  the  South  African  War  for  the  Unionist  Government: 
it  is  voting  now  for  Tariff  programmes  of  “no  taxes  and  work 
for  all  ”  ;  in  North-West  ^Nfanchester  and  in  Beckham  it  believed 
the  cock-and-bull  stories  about  the  Miners’  Eight  Hours’  Bill 
meaning  dearer  coal ;  it  is  declaring  at  present  that  it  does  not 
care  what  principles  rule  the  State  so  long  as  the  price  of  its  beer 
is  not  increased.  In  so  far  as  it  is  a  steady  factor  in  politics  it 
votes  with  the  Conservatives  whose  strongholds  are  in  places  like 
Central  Sheffield,  one  half  of  which,  I  am  told,  is  slums  with 
public-house  centres,  and  the  other  business  houses  with  pro¬ 
tectionist  expectations.  “The  ineffectual  expanding  tail”  is 
opposed  to  Socialism.  It  flourishes  on  existing  conditions.  Its 
inertness  to  ideas  is  an  even  greater  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
Socialism  than  the  ignorant  prejudices  of  other  sections.  It  is 
not  of  us ;  it  is  not  with  us.  We  do  not  depend  on  its  votes ; 
it  will  never  install  Socialism.  Our  strength  lies  in  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  intellectual  judgment  amongst  the  wage-earners  in  par¬ 
ticular.  Our  main  support  comes  from  the  thoughtful  section 
of  the  workers  w’hose  Trade  Union  and  Co-operative  experience 
has  prepared  them  for  the  wider  and  more  complete  proposals 
of  social  organisation  which,  taken  all  together  and  system¬ 
atised,  are  known  as  Socialism. 
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A  VIEW  OF  SOUTH  AFRICAN  NATIVES  AND  THEIR 
PROBLEMS. 


I’ART  HI.  (Concluded.) 

The  Position  To-Day  :  Qlestions  of  the  Hour  : 

Lines  of  Development. 

Is  the  two  previous  chapters  of  this  paper  my  purpose  has  been 
to  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  the  early  condition  of  the 
South  African  natives  and  indicate  the  stages  through  which  they 
have  passed  in  reaching  their  present  position. 

Though  the  subject  was  large  and  has  so  many  interesting  and 
important  features,  it  was  not  |X)ssible  with  the  space  at  my 
command  to  do  more  than  glance  at  it,  bringing  out  some  leading 
points  in  the  history  of  their  career  and  endeavouring  to  give 
an  impression  of  their  characteristics  as  well  as  of  tho.se  who 
led  them. 

At  the  same  time  a  brief  account  has  been  taken  of  the  forces 
which  have  contributed  towards  their  progress. 

.As  this  chapter  will  deal  entirely  with  present-day  problems 
it  is  well  to  inquire  first  what  is  meant  by  the  “  Native  Question,” 
a  figure  of  speech  so  often  seen  in  public  prints. 

When  the  late  war  was  ended,  the  first  great  Conference 
between  the  States  and  Colonies  of  South  Africa  assembled  at 
Bloemfontein  in  ]9()3  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Milner. 

It  was  composed  of  the  I’rime  INIinisters  and  five  leading 
statesmen  from  each  of  the  Colonies.  Various  matters  of  high 
policy  were  submitted  to  it,  amongst  others  being  what  was 
called  the  ‘‘  Native  Question.” 

A  long  discussion  ensued  as  to  what  that  term  was  intended 
to  mean,  and  in  the  end  it  was  resolved  as  follows  :  — 

The  Native  Question  embraces  the  present  and  future  status  and  condition 
of  all  aboriginal  natives  of  South  .Africa,  and  the  relation  in  which  they 
stand  towards  the  European  population. 

This  was  a  useful  definition.  It  could  hardly  go  further 
'>ecause*few  were  then  prepared  to  follow  it  up,  for  the  follow 
on  meant  a  plunge  into  a  labyrinth  of  controversy. 

Out  of  this  Conference  arose  a  Commission ,  also  constituted  by 
^d  Milner,  in  pursuance  of  a  second  Resolution  in  the  following 
terms 
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In  view  of  the  coming  Federation  of  South  African  Colonies,  it  is  desir- 
able  that  a  South  African  Commission  be  appointed  to  gather  accurate  in¬ 
formation  on  certain  affairs  relating  to  the  natives  and  native  administra¬ 
tion,  and  to  offer  recommendations  to  the  several  Governments  concerned 
with  the  object  of  arriving  at  a  common  understanding  on  questions  of 
native  policy. 

That  Commission,  representative  of  the  whole  of  South  Africa, 
after  an  exhaustive  inquiry  conducted  throughout  the  Sub- 
Continent,  submitted  in  1905  an  elaborate  Keport,  with  its  views 
and  recommendations,  supported  by  a  mass  of  evidence,  statistics, 
and  general  information. 

The  Report  and  its  Apjiendices,  which  are  full  of  substance  as 
well  as  interest,  shed  a  broad  light  upon  the  whole  question,  the 
evidence  alone  being  a  revelation  as  regards  the  wide  difference 
of  opinion  held  in  the  various  Colonies. 

Following  upon  the  disturbances  of  1906  in  Natal,  a  Commis¬ 
sion  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  native  affairs  in 
that  Colony,  and  has  recently  issued  its  Report. 

We  have  therefore  at  our  disposal  two  imjwrtant  sets  of 
documents  from  the  hands  of  experts,  who  bring  the  subject  up 
to  date  in  all  essential  resix*cts. 

The  problems  will  be  better  understood  if,  prior  to  discussing 
them,  we  take  note  of  the  temperament  and  mood  of  the  native 
people  as  they  actually  are  to-day,  because  the  previous  chapters 
have  shown  them  passing  through  intermediate  stages. 

Though  phlegmatic  by  nature,  they  are  not  now  indifferent  to 
their  own  welfare.  If  stirred  by  any  sudden  impulse  they  can 
be  emotional  and  run  riot  with  a  fury  peculiar  to  races  who  still 
respond  to  the  “  call  of  the  wild.” 

They  are  tractable  in  the  hands  of  those  whom  they  respect 
and  confide  in,  law-abiding,  and  affectionate  of  disposition. 

In  the  annals  of  the  lives  of  the  settlers  and  in  the  experience 
of  nearly  all  who  have  lived  in  Africa,  memories  are  cherished 
of  the  faithfulness  and  gentleness  of  native  servants,  it  having 
come  to  most  sojourners  in  the  land  to  possess  them  at  some  time 
or  another  as  tender  nurses  or  domestic  retainers ;  nor  are  modern 
records  wanting  of  occasions  when  they  have  valiantly  laid  down 
their  lives  for  their  masters  in  the  battle  field,  the  forest,  and 
the  mine. 

Most  touching  is  the  sight  of  sturdy  heathens  carrying  small 
European  children  with  the  care  and  anxiety  with  which  the  con¬ 
noisseur  handles  a  rare  and  fragile  bit  of  china.  Few  eyes  have 
not  witnessed  it. 

Their  gifts  are  few.  Originality  is  an  unknown  quantity,  the 
power  to  initiate  or  invent  being  apparently  beyond  them. 
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Except  for  cave  paintings  left  by  Bushmen,  the  lowest  order  of 
aboriginals,  no  traces  are  found  of  any  approach  to  Art.  They 
are  without  Literature,  having  no  original  alphabet  of  their  own. 
Their  Poetry  consists  mostly  of  war  songs  tuned  to  rouse  the 
baser  senses. 

All  that  remains  of  Religion  is  the  worship  of  ancestry,  which 
is  fast  fading,  the  rising  generation  having  no  great  admiration 
for  their  late  predecessors. 

They  are  good  reproducers  of  anything  that  touches  their  fancy 
in  things  like  woodwork  and  pottery,  and,  when  trained,  become 
(xcellent  clerks  under  supervision.  Their  capacity  for  Education 
as  a  whole  is  limited,  though  enabling  them  to  reach  a  certaiii 
ow  standard  as  rapidly  as  European  children. 

Vanity  plays  a  part  in  their  lives,  their  childlike  fondness  for 
display  causing  them  to  love  ornament,  clothing  of  pronounced 
patterns,  and  bright  colours. 

Above  all,  they  are  given  to  imitation,  and,  of  course,  their 
ambitions  are  to  follow  the  tastes  and  manners  of  white  people. 
Thrown  largely  with  the  lower  white  classes,  this  imitation  has 
bent  itself  to  a  low  level,  often  enough  inclining  towards  vices 
which,  especially  in  large  towns,  they  readily  assimilate.  We 
have,  in  effect,  been  resjwnsible  for  their  change,  and  now, 
iiaving  pulled  down  the  old  order,  many  people  are  surprised  to 
«  a  craving  for  something  in  its  place  which  we  have  not 
properly  supplied.  The  explanation  is  that  the  change  has  been 
^  rapid  that  South  Africa  was  not  prepared  for  it. 

Cultivation  of  the  imitative  habit  has  had  consequences,  not 
by  any  means  illogical,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  are  adapting 
hemselves  to  civilisation  feel  that  the  invitation  to  do  so  ought 
to  carry  with  it  facilities  for  being  like  the  white  man  in  all 
I  respects,  and  they  argue  a  priori  it  should  result  in — 

Abolition  of  class  legislation  ; 

Equal  rights  as  regards  land  and  representation ; 

Equality  in  schools,  churches,  railways  and  tramcars. 

There  is  nothing  unnatural  in  the  feeling ;  the  difficulty  is  to 
^tisfy  it  in  the  form  desired,  for  there  are  grave  hindrances  to 
=0  iloing,  as  will  hereafter  appear. 

The  advanced  natives  who  desire  abolition  of  class  legislation 
2nd  those  Europeans  who  advocate  it  have  not  given  the  point  the 
fonsideration  it  requires  or  calculated  the  consequences.  It  means 
2  great  deal.  The  proportion  of  educated  natives  who  urge  it  is 
'mall  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  population  who  are  sensible  of 
benefits  and  are  not  content  to  renounce  them.  It  means  that 
■gislative  measures  now  in  force  in  some  Colonies  at  dictation 
■^the  Imperial  Government  for  the  protection  of  native  interests. 
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i.e.,  class  legislation,  must  be  abrogated.  It  means  in  realitv 
taking  away  the  safeguards  which  prevent  the  natives  from 
disposing  of  their  tribal  land  to  speculators  and  all  comers, 
removing  the  prohibition  against  free  drinking  and  other  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  for  their  betterment.  The  guardianship  exercised 
on  their  behalf  would,  in  fact,  disappear,  leaving  them  to  bear 
responsibilities  which  the  masst's  are  not  yet  ht  to  bt'ar.  as 
Europeans  do  under  the  ordinary  law  ;  of  course,  too,  the  operation 
of  native  law  and  custom  would  ipso  facto  be  suspended.  It  is 
not  likely  in  my  opinion  that  the  masses  w’ould  view  such  a 
sweeping  reform  with  favour  or  equanimity.  Morex)ver,  it  would 
completely  stultify  public  policy,  which  is  based  upon  the  principle 
that  we  arc  bound  to  act  in  loco  parentis  to  the  native  races  until 
they  are  able  to  stand  by  themselves. 

Neither  the  Imperial  nor  Colonial  Governments  are  likely  to 
consent  hurriedly  to  the  abolition  of  all  class  legislation,  which 
is  not  therefore  within  the  immediate  region  of  practical  politics. 
The  modification  of  it  is  another  matter. 

The  plea  for  equal  rights  in  respect  of 

Land 

at  once  sets  in  motion  a  series  of  conflicting  issues. 

The  position,  briefly,  is  that  the  natives  hold,  during  good 
behaviour,  by  virtue  of  inheritance,  user,  or  dedication,  a  large 
slice  of  South  Africa  on  communal  tenure.  Their  right  to  it  is 
secured  either  by  title,  registration,  pledges,  or  legislative  Acts. 

In  some  Colonies  they  can  purchase  or  get  title  to  additional 
land  at  pleasure ;  in  others  they  cannot  do  so.  Whether  they 
should  be  allowed  to  do  so  or  not  is  a  highly  contentious  matter 
into  which  race  prejudice  keenly  enters. 

A  view  largely  shared  by  the  Dutch  and  farming  population 
generally  is  that,  as  large  areas  are  reseiwed  exclusively  for  native 
occupation  where  it  is  not  permissible  for  Europeans  to  acquire 
freehold,  natives  should  be  prohibited  from  purchasing  and 
squatting  on  unreserved  land  contiguous  to  European  owners 
where  their  presence  is  obnoxious.  It  requires  little  imagination 
to  realise  the  force  of  this  contention  if  the  picture  is  drawn  of 
a  farmer’s  life  surrounded  by  numbers  of  native  squatters  and 
vagrants  w  ho  can  make  the  neighbourhood  unbearable ;  or  of  a 
residential  quarter  in  town  being  invaded  by  native  Kralls. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  possibilities  are,  and  if  feeling  runs 
high  on  the  subject,  there  is  reason  for  it.  Between  the  system 
in  Cape  Colony  and  that  of  the  new  Colonies  there  is,  therefore,  a 
wide  gulf  hard  to  bridge,  so  that  the  native  claimants  for  equal 
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rights  to  acquire  and  hold  land  must  look  for  a  reconciliation  of 
inter-Colonial  policy  before  their  claims  become  practical. 

Meanwhile,  a  partial  solution  of  the  question  was  offered  by 
the  South  African  Native  Affairs  Commission  to  the  effect  that 
natives  should  be  allowed  to  purchase  land  in  areas  specifically 
set  apart  for  the  purpose,  provided  that  it  was  not  intended  for 
tribal  or  communal  occupation. 

But  there  is  another  asi>ect  of  the  land  question,  contemplative 
rather  than  contentious,  viz.,  as  to  whether  Communal  Tenure 
should  as  a  whole  give  place  to  Individual  Tenure. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1894  the  Glen  Grey  Act  was, 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  passed  in  the  Cajie  Colony. 

The  objects  of  those  in  sympathy  with  the  Act  were  the  en- 
couragemur.t  of  progressive  tendencies,  by  giving  security  and 
independence  which  would  stimulate  enterprise  and  appeal  to 
the  masses.  It  aimetl  at  conferring  upon  natives  within  certain 
proclaimed  areas  a  measure  of  Home  Rule  by  means  of  Councils 
which,  though  having  large  powers,  were  under  guidance  and 
control  of  officers  apjiointed  by  Government.  In  those  areas  it 
revolutionised  the  land  system,  substituting  Individual  tenure 
secured  by  Title  for  communal  tenure.  The  Act  was  not  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  whole  of  the  Native  territories  in  the  Colony,  but 
limited  to  ix»rtions  where  the  general  circumstances  and  disjxjsi- 
tion  of  the  residents  particularly  favoured  the  experiment. 

In  no  other  part  of  South  Africa  could  the  experiment  have 
been  tried  with  such  i)rospects  of  fair  trial  and  success.  That 
it  has  been  a  success  is  beyond  question.  It  gratified  the  am¬ 
bitions  of  a  numerous  section  anxious  for  advance  who  liked  the 
idea  of  fixity  because  it  presaged  enjoyment  of  freedom  and  the 
reward  of  personal  toil. 

But  this,  the  latest  Statutorj^  Act  of  a  benevolent  character, 
was  a  piece  of  class  legislation  full  of  safeguards  for  the  natives 
concerned,  depriving  them  of  the  power  to  alienate  their  hold¬ 
ings,  or  to  have  canteens  about  them,  and  so  forth. 

Further,  it  provided  that  an  allotment  should  descend  by 
primogeniture  absolutely  to  the  heir  at  law.  This  w’as  a  dis¬ 
couragement  of  polygamy. 

In  the  Parliamentary  Debate  upon  the  Act,  Mr.  Rhodes  is 
recorded  as  relating  the  following  experience  :  — 

^ile  I  was  in  the  Transkei  a  little  time  ago,  I  came  across  an  intelligent 
native  with,  I  believe,  six  wives.  (Laughter.)  The  native  said  he 
®der8tood  that  Government  would  only  recognise  his  first  wdfe.  The 
sessionary  had  also  told  him  to  put  away  all  his  wives  but  the  first,  and  also 
'dd  him  to  read  his  Bible.  The  native  said  he  had  read  his  Bible,  and  he 
found  that  the  whole  of  the  respectable  people  in  the  Old  Testament  had 
VOL.  LXXXIII.  N.S.  4  B 
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from  one  to  a  hundred  wives.  (Laughter.)  He  said  he  had  also  found  no 
instructions  in  the  old  law  that  they  must  remove  all  their  wives  except 
one.  He  asked  my  opinion,  but  I  said  I  had  not  considered  the  question, 
and  that  I  was  not  married  myself.  (Laughter.) 

Personally,  I  believe  the  passing  of  this  law  marked  a  direct 
step  in  the  course  of  evolution  by  breaking  away  from  old  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  that  in  its  extension  throughout  South  Africa  in  due 
time  will  be  found  a  solution  of  many  land  and  other  grievous 
questions.  It  is  certain,  however,  that,  as  a  whole,  the  natives 
are  not  yet  ready  for  such  reform,  which,  if  arbitrarily  insisted 
upon,  might  lead  to  grave  discontent  and  trouble.  With  this 
view  I  endorse  a  resolution  of  the  South  African  Native  Affairs 
Commission  in  the  following  terms  ; — 

Recognising  the  attachment  of  the  natives  to,  and  the  present  advantages 
of  their  own  communal  or  tribal  system  of  land  tenure,  the  Commission  does 
not  advise  any  general  compulsory  measure  of  sub-division  and  individual 
holding  of  the  lands  now  set  apart  for  their  occupation ;  but  recommends  that 
movement  in  that  direction  be  encouraged,  and  that,  where  the  natives 
exhibit  in  sufficient  numbers  a  desire  to  secure  and  a  capacity  to  hold  and 
enjoy  individual  rights  .  .  .  provision  should  be  made  accordingly  under  well 
defined  conditions. 

Represent.4tion. 

Relying  upon  the  wisdom  of  encouraging,  rather  than  forcing, 
progressive  movements,  and  awaiting  their  exhibition,  we  must 
now  consider  in  what  way  movements  are  and  can  be  manifested, 
for,  with  the  exception  of  those  possessing  the  franchise  in  Cape 
Colony,  they  have  no  Direct  Representation. 

I  place  these  two  words  in  italics  because  upon  them  a  great 
deal  hangs,  inasmuch  as  they  form  a  central  figure  in  South 
African  problems,  from  which  bitter  antipathies  may  flow  if  and 
when  political  parties  divide  and  contest  their  opinions. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  certain  that  the  mere  vote  in  Cape 
Colony  does  assure  true  representation  ;  neither  must  it  be  assumed 
that  the  natives  in  other  Colonies  who  have  no  vote  are  not  repre¬ 
sented  ;  far  from  it ;  they  have  faithful  ambassadors  in  their 
Magistrates  and  Commissioners,  and  access  to  Government 
through  the  Governor  as  Supreme  Chief. 

Nevertheless,  there  stands  out  the  bald  fact  that  they  are  taxed, 
governed,  and  legislated  for  without  having  any  articulate  voice. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  lament  that  omission  or  cast  blame  on 
account  of  it,  because  their  condition  and  intellectual  capacity 
in  the  past  were  generally  speaking  of  such  a  low  order  as  to 
demand  that  their  rule  should  take  the  form  of  a  benevolent 
despotism. 
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No  doubt  that  {loint  is  worth  dwelling  upon,  and,  if  those 
about  to  lay  the  foundations  of  administration  over  the  wild 
Congo  Basin  adopt  the  same  policy,  they  will  not  be  far  wrong. 

Presuming,  however,  we  have  now  reached  a  stage  when  it  is 
essential  to  give  them  some  confederated  means  of  directly  repre¬ 
senting  their  grievances  and  aspirations,  the  question  is,  can 
they  be  admitted  to  the  charmed  circle  of  parliamentary  voters, 
and,  if  not,  what  remains?  They  have  hoixjd  for  and  expected  it 
under  extended  British  rule.  They  see  themselves  fulfilling  a 
franchise  qualification,  yet  denied  its  privileges. 

In  the  abstract  it  is  difficult  to  defend  a  pure  colour  line,  yet 
there  is  a  side  to  it  which  must  be  put  in  plain  language. 

(1)  The  position  is  then — that  the  jwpulation  in  South  Africa 
is  roughly  as  five  black  to  one  white ; 

(2)  That  the  European  race  has  taken  possession  of  South 
Africa  with  the  intention  of  residing  there  and  maintaining  its 
ascendancy. 

Supremacy,  it  is  held,  can  be  preserved  only  if  the  Europeans 
pertinaciously  refuse  to  be  out-voted  by  a  majority  alien  to  them 
in  every  respect.  It  may  be  urged — indeed,  it  is  urged  by  able 
and  right-minded  thinkers — that  the  day  is  far  distant,  and  even 
were  it  not  so  that  the  Europeans  should  not  fear  to  enfranchise 
the  natives  because  the  fittest  will  always  prevail  and  dominate, 
and,  further,  if  the  power  to  lead  and  govern  is  lost,  it  deserves 
to  go  into  other  hands.  I  do  not  admit  the  soundness  of  this 
last  argument  for  the  reason  that,  where  the  contest  for  supremacy 
can  be  determined  by  sheer  voting,  the  test  breaks  down.  As 
regards  the  distance  of  the  day,  the  reply  is,  can  the  franchise 
qualification  be  easily  acquired?  We  have  abundant  evidence 
that  the  two  essentials  for  qualification,  viz..  Education  and  pro¬ 
perty  or  wages  are  rapidly  being  attained  by  natives,  and  no 
serious  politicians  think  of  resisting  the  efforts  being  made  to 
qualify. 

It  is  idle  therefore  to  imagine  that  the  Europeans  can  or  will 
voluntarily  compass  their  own  effacement  by  giving  political 
equality,  or  allow  themselves  to  be  overpow^ered  by  the  votes 
el  natives,  who  are  not  unreasonably  regarded  as  being  mentally 
enfit  to  determine  the  affairs  of  white  people. 

Were  the  Europeans  to  do  so,  the  consequence  would  be  far 
reaching,  for  either  they  must  abandon  their  self-respect,  or 
shandon  the  country  of  their  adoption  bag  and  baggage.  In  either 
case,  race  feelings  of  the  most  acute  description  would  surely  be 
reused,  and  with  their  advent  would  vanish  that  sympathy  and  aid 
on  the  part  of  the  higher  race  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
progress  of  the  low’er  race. 


4  B  2 
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The  early  Dutch  settlers  were  not  oblivious  to  all  these  dilemmas 
when  they  placed  in  the  foreground  of  their  Constitutions  the 
Article  :  — 

The  people  will  admit  of  no  equality  of  persons  of  colour  with  the  white 
inhabitants,  in  Church  or  State. 

The  problem  is,  then,  admitting  the  necessity  of  native  repre¬ 
sentation,  how  is  it  to  be  effectively  accorded  without  shaking 
the  foundations  of  European  authority,  without,  in  fact,  imperil¬ 
ling  the  existence  of  those  who  grant  it. 

A  solution  frequently  suggested  is  to  adopt  and  carry  out  the 
creed  of  “  equal  rights  for  civilised  persons.”  It  sounds  all  right 
and  looks  well  enough  on  paper,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  a  hollow 
expedient.  Either  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  fail  to  be  abiding 
as  the  civilised  persons  gained  in  numbers,  or  the  definition 
”  civilised  ”  would  be  interpreted  in  a  manner  that  would  bring 
few  natives  within  its  meaning.  In  either  case,  if  my  conjecture 
is  right,  the  impression  would  be  that  a  subterfuge  had  been 
practised,  resulting,  of  cour.se,  in  disappointment  and  anger. 

Now,  the  question  arises  whether  there  is  any  way  round,  any 
alternative  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  the  day  we  live  in  without 
compromising  the  people  or  the  future. 

I  adhere  to  the  views  expressed  in  the  Report  of  the  South 
African  Native  Affairs  Commission  to  the  effect  that,  if  any  kind 
of  good  feeling  between  the  races  is  to  be  assured,  it  can  only 
be  by  not  subjecting  them  to  political  conflict,  and  that,  therefore, 
though  representation  should  be  given  to  the  natives,  it  should 
not  be  by  voting  on  a  common  platform  but  by  means  of  separate 
elections  in  which  the  candidates  to  represent  native  opinion  m 
the  Legislature  should  be  limited  in  number  and  elected  by 
natives  only. 

Meanwhile,  until  some  such  expedient  can  be  adopted,  the  voice 
of  the  natives  ought  to  be  heard  through  Councils  of  their  own, 
where  their  grievances  and  ideas  could  find  expression  and 
ultimately  be  laid  before  the  Parliament  of  the  Colony.  Such 
Councils  have  already  been  tried  and  found  both  effective  for  the 
purpose  as  well  as  helpful  to  Government. 

Ranking  next  to  the  problem  of  representative  rights  stands 
the  pressing  social  and  sentimental 

Question  of  Equality 

in  the  use  of  schools,  churches,  railway  carriages  and  cars.  To  draw 
an  arbitrary  colour  line  in  cases  where  the  individual  native  has, 
after  being  prompted,  elevated  himself  by  education,  manners, 
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and  habit  of  living  to  a  good  conventional  standard,  appeals  to 
our  abstract  reason  as  being  hard  and  inconsistent.  Here,  I  fear, 
however,  no  laws  or  expedients  can  avail.  Jefferson,  referring  to 
the  same  American  negro  problem,  says  :  — 

Nothing  is  more  clearly  written  in  the  book  of  destiny  than  that  the  two 
races  will  never  live  in  a  state  of  equal  freedom  under  the  same  Government, 
so  insurmountable  are  the  barriers  which  nature,  habit,  and  opinion  have 
established  between  them. 

There  is  no  real  getting  round  that  and,  the  more  kindly  disposed 
persons  endeavour  to  break  down  the  barriers,  the  deeper  becomes 
the  prejudice. 

All  that  we  can  do  is  to  hope  that  the  Europeans  will  be 
generous  minded  to  people  of  colour  other  than  their  own,  who 
by  conduct  and  manners  win  respect.  That  respect,  as  Booker 
Washington  preached  to  his  American  friends,  can  be  earned,  not 
by  loud  demands,  but  by  moderation  and  ability  to  impress  upon 
others  that  they  deserve  it. 

Equality  before  the  law  is  the  birthright  of  all.  It  is  the 
guiding  principle  of  all  Judges  in  South  Africa  to  administer 
justice  impartially  and  without  distinction  of  colour  or  creed. 
But  it  is  not  the  slightest  good  to  indulge  in  Utopian  fancies 
about  the  righteousness  of  social  equality  upon  the  grounds  of 
common  humanity  or  common  Christianity.  Unless  a  great 
change  comes  over  both  races,  assimilation  is  impossible. 

Though  natural  laws  revolt  against  a  merging  of  races  and 
operate  against  social  parity,  that  is  no  reason  why  the 


Legitimate  Claims 

of  the  one  upon  the  other  should  not  be  made  and  satisfied 
without  halting  if  the  demand  be  just. 

Firmness  and  justice  are  favourite  watchw’ords  of  South 
African  politicians.  It  is  a  safe  enough  doctrine  if  adopted  in 
its  entirety.  That,  however,  is  not  exactly  the  case. 

The  firmness  is  there  and  so  is  uniform  justice  in  Courts  of 
Law ;  but  the  moral  obligation  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  justice 
in  some  other  respects  is  wanting. 

We  admit,  for  instance,  the  necessity  of  class  legislation  pro¬ 
tective  of  the  natives  as  well  as  the  whites,  and  we  impose 
differential  taxes,  which  are  direct  and  personal  to  the  former, 
who  also  contribute  indirectly  by  consumption  of  dutiable  goods. 
Whether  such  personal  taxes  are  too  high  or  too  low  is  a  matter 
upon  which  opinion  is  hotly  divided ,  where  they  are  highest  there 
being  good  labour  markets  close  at  hand  and  high  wages 
obtainable. 

My  point  is,  that  it  is  not  the  custom  to  give  back  to  the  natives 
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what  is  fairly  their  due  in  the  proportion  it  is  returned  to  the 
white  race. 

We  may  grant  that  costly  establishments  of  police  and  other 
departments  have  to  be  maintained  more  especially  on  account 
of  native  control.  But  the  amount  expended  for  sympathetic 
administration,  for  education,  for  roads  through  native  territory, 
and  so  forth,  cannot  as  a  rule  be  regarded  as  fair  or  reasonable. 
The  mere  suggestion  for  such  expenditure  gives  rise  to  jarring 
notes  in  the  Legislatures,  and,  if  pruning  of  Estimates  is  neces¬ 
sary,  it  suffers  most. 

Again,  from  the  maze  of  complaints  of  the  native  demeanour 
during  late  years,  and  of  the  explanations  given  to  account  for 
recent  disturbances,  we  gather  the  popular  impression  that  it  is 
nearly  all  due  to  the  spread  of  so-called  “  Ethiopianism,”  a 
modern  cult  emanating  from  America. 

I  have  always  believed  its  influence  to  have  been  much  over¬ 
estimated. 

But  the  question  is,  what  were  the  causes  of  its  introduction  to 
South  Africa?  We  have  not  far  to  go  to  find  the  answer.  It 
was  propagated  by  missionaries  invited  by  South  African  natives 
who  had  been  practically  driven  to  America,  there  to  seek  from 
negro  institutions  the  higher  education  denied  to  them  in  South 
Africa.  They  were  unable  for  social  reasons  already  given  to 
participate  in  the  higher  education  dis}iensed  only  at  white 
schools.  They  were  resolved  in  some  cases  to  have  it  and, 
searching  for  it  in  strange  lands,  found  more ;  they  found  and 
returned  with  emancipated  thoughts  and  socialistic  ideas. 

‘  ‘  Africa  for  the  Africans  ’  ’  became  no  doubt  their  adopted 
creed,  which  they,  together  with  their  friends  from  America,  are 
now  preaching  from  end  to  end. 

There  is  nothing  seditious  in  the  doctrine  or  in  the  preaching  of 
it  so  long  as  it  is  not  accompanied  with  incitement  to  rebellion  or 
turbulence.  But  it  has,  I  believe,  taken  a  fairly  firm  hold  upon 
the  native  imagination  in  some  parts,  and  it  is  w'ell,  not  only  to 
recognise  the  causes,  but  if  possible  to  find  antidotes. 

It  may  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  suppression  of  a  yearning 
yet  legitimate  desire  for  higher  education  not  obtainable  in  Africa, 
and,  if  the  mischief  has  not  gone  too  far,  the  remedy  is  for  the 
South  African  Colonies  to  restore  to  their  natives  a  proportion  of 
the  taxes  they  pay,  in  the  form  of  providing  secondary  and  higher 
schools  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  prepared  to  pay  the  fees. 

Labour. 

We  must  remember  that  the  natives,  besides  being  subjects  to 
whom  duties  lie,  are,  as  factors  of  no  mean  order  in  the  common- 
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wealth,  worthy  of  encouragement.  They  are  the  sinews  of 
Industry  and  Commerce,  performing  almost  entirely  the  manual 
labour  required  by  the  country  for  its  life  and  development.  It 
is  a  common  fallacy  that  they  are  indolent  and  lazy. 

The  fact  has  been  proved  again  and  again  that,  though  the 
circumstances  of  their  life  prevent  their  being  continuous 
workers,  they  are  far  from  being  indifferent  to  labour.  Another 
statement  frequently  made  and  commonly  believed  is  that  the 
men  luxuriate  at  the  kraals  whilst  their  numerous  wives  till  the 
soil. 

This  delusion  is  fast  exploding.  The  men  have  no  longer  the 
means  to  acquire  and  maintain  many  wives,  who  are  nowadays 
expensive  luxuries,  nor  is  the  subdivided  land  capable  of  support¬ 
ing  them ;  the  result  is  that  the  percentage  of  polygamists  is 
fulling  rapidly.  Formerly  many  men  were  killed  in  action,  so 
that  women  predominated  in  numbers  and  preferred  to  be  wives 
rather  than  spinsters  or  prostitutes.  Times  are  changed,  the 
disproportion  now  adjusting  itself. 

But  the  explanation  of  the  delusion  about  women  doing  all  the 
field  work  is  that  in  earlier  times  the  males  had  to  stand  con¬ 
tinually  to  arms  either  attacking  or  watching  for  attack  from 
j  enemies,  and,  while  so  doing,  the  females  performed  the  limited 
agricultural  service  required  for  the  production  of  food  crops. 

Peace  now’  prevails;  the  plough,  which  men  alone  can  handle, 

Ihas  replaced  the  hoe ;  and  the  women  have  practically  ceased 
from  hard  labour. 

Out  of  a  ix)pulation  of  over  four  and  a  half  millions,  it  is 
calculated  that  about  9(K),000  are  males  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  forty,  and  that,  in  view*  of  their  pastoral  habits,  their 
long  distance  from  labour  centres,  and  inability  to  work  for  long 
periods  at  a  time,  one-half  of  them,  i.e.,  450,000,  might  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  to  be  always  at  service.  The  combined  statistics 
of  labour  supply  in  South  Africa  go  to  show  that  this  number  is 
exceeded,  and  that  at  least  500,000  are  in  constant  employ. 

The  volume  of  labour  immediately  after  the  war  was,  of  course, 
much  less.  The  natives  were  unsettled,  in  many  cases  homeless, 
and,  being  also  full  of  wages  earned  at  high  rates  from  the  armies, 
were  either  unable  or  indisposed  to  go  out. 

iAs  the  Mining  Industries,  upon  w’hich  many  thousands  of 
Europeans  depended  for  livelihood,  had  to  be  set  in  motion,  and 
the  manual  labour  was  not  forthcoming,  recourse  was  had  to  the 
introduction  of  Chinese.  They  are  now  departing,  and  the  con¬ 
troversy  about  their  introduction  is  dead.  That  a  Colonial 
question  should  have  been  dragged  into  British  party  politics,  and 
misrepresented  as  it  w’as,  is  much  to  be  deplored.  It  was  an 
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expedient  dictated  at  the  time  by  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and 
was  never  intended  to  endure  permanently.  Since  then  the  in¬ 
vention  of  labour-saving  appliances  has  been  the  means  of  effect¬ 
ing  extensive  economy  of  mining  hands  amounting  in  respect  of 
hammer  boys  to  60  per  cent. 

From  recent  intelligence,  it  api^ears  that  the  labour  markets 
ar6  fully  supplied.  That,  however,  may  prove  to  be  only  a 
passing  phase.  There  are  certain  dominant  features  affecting  the 
supply  which  cannot  be  overlooked,  viz.,  that  many  thousands  of 
Chinese  have  yet  to  be  replaced  ;  that  the  partial  cessation  of  work 
at  Kimberley  and  other  diamond  mines  has  set  free  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  workers ;  that  the  severe  depression  throughout 
South  Africa  has  caused  a  temi>orary  lull  in  the  demand,  and 
many  developments  dependent  on  financial  prosperity  and  political 
confidence  are  still  susjiended. 

The  Labour  problem  will  find  its  own  solution  as  progress 
spreads  and  native  wants  increase,  for  then  will  spring  up  a 
dense  body  of  professional  labourers  who  can  no  longer  look  to 
the  land  for  nourishment. 

One  more  proof  amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  of  the  way  in 
which  natives  enter  into  the  general  polity,  viz.,  they  contribute 
by  their  labours  as  farmers  a  large  quantity  of  cereals  and  wool, 
of  which  the  former  are  used  largely  for  home  consumption, 
whilst  both  are  of  value  in  ex^xinding  the  export  trade  so  much 
needed. 


Though  it  has  not  been  possible  for  me  in  this  limited  paper  to 
give  adequate  consideration  to  several  important  matters  arising 
out  of  the  main  issues,  I  have  endeavoured  to  open  the  subject 
sufficiently  to  enable  me  to  base  certain  conclusions  and  sugges¬ 
tions.  Turning,  first,  to  the  question  of  future  development,  if 
that  is  to  be  healthy  and  sound  it  must  follow  the  same  gradual 
order  as  these  pages  will  have  shown  the  aboriginals  to  have 
followed  from  their  early  environment  to  their  present  jxisition. 
The  progress  has  been  as  fast  as  it  ought  to  be.  Philanthropists 
may  promote  its  expedition  with  fatal  results. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  occasion  whatever  to  be  ivssimistic 
about  the  rate  of  progress.  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who,  wise 
after  every  event,  blame  past  generations  of  rulers  for  their 
neglect.  The  rulers  wisely  forbore  to  attempt  more  than  they 
have  done  towards  shaping  the  rough  material  they  had  to  work 
upon.  The  present  phase  has  been  reached  by  natural  growth, 
more  conspicuous  in  some  parts  in  consequence  of  the  encour¬ 
aging  help  it  has  received. 
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The  ordeal  the  natives  have  passed  through — still,  indeed ,  endur¬ 
ing — in  the  struggle  between  the  sweets  of  barbarism  and  the 
allurements  of  progress,  is  trying,  especially  as  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  are  ambitious  to  individualise,  and  intolerant  people 
clamour  for  visible  signs  of  wholesale  improvement  to  justify  the 
expenditure  of  public  effort  and  money. 

What  we  have  to  mark  is  that  a  distinct  wave  of  enlighten¬ 
ment  has  passed  over  them,  and  that  in  fifty  years  great  changes 
have  been  wrought.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  sympathetic 
awakening  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  the  white  people. 

The  future  policy  must  be  to  take  up  the  situation  from  its 
present  standpoint,  rejecting  factious  opposition,  and  profiting 
by  the  knowledge  gained  by  experience. 

This  knowledge  all  i)oints  to  the  cardinal  fact  that  the  safety- 
valve  can  no  longer  be  sat  upon,  that  legitimate  aspirations  should 
not  be  suppressed,  and  that  no  common  cause  should  ever  be 
afforded  for  the  subject  races  to  rise  against  us. 

In  pursuance  of  such  a  ix)licy,  it  is  essential  for  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  South  Africa  to  approach  the  subject  with  a  common 
purpose  and  a  broad  ^mind,  the  covenant  between  them  to  be 
that  the  moral  and  intellectual  advancement  of  the  natives  should 
be  not  only  recognised,  but  directed  by  them  in  harmony  with 
lines  of  natural  development. 

With  that  view,  the  following  general  principles  are  suggested 
as  a  uniform  basis  for  dealing  with  present-day  problems  :  — 

(1)  Provide  for  natives  being  re])resented ,  in  those  Colonies 
where  they  have,  by  constitution,  no  jxirliamentary  vote, 
through  deputies  separately  elected,  or,  until  then,  by  means 
of  Councils  whose  proceedings  shall  be  laid  before  Parliament. 

(’2)  Afford  the  means  by  which  Higher  Education  can  be 
made  available  in  South  Africa  to  those  who  desire  it  and 
will  pay  the  fees  :  for  that  purpose,  establish  Institutes  at 
convenient  centres  under  control  of  Government,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  body  to  include  one  or  more  representative  natives. 

(3)  Elementary  Education  not  to  be  compulsory,  but, 

(whenever  it  is  demanded,  provide  schools,  teachers,  and  curri¬ 
culum  under  Departmental  Regulations. 

(4)  Abolish  or  amend  any  existing  Codes  of  Native  Law- 
established  by  authority  in  so  far  as  they  are  found  to  be 
restrictive  of  freedom  to  advance  or  retrogressive  in  character. 

(5)  Allow  natives  to  acquire  in  their  own  right  by  purchase 
or  allotment  land  in  any  area  specifically  set  apart  for  the 
purpose. 

(6)  Adhere  to  class  legislation  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  im¬ 
perative  to  protect  the  community  at  large  and  safeguard  the 
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natives  against  their  own  weakness,  viz.,  in  such  ways  as 
by  preventing  tribal  fighting,  the  alienation  of  land  set  apart, 
and  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors. 

(7)  Out  of  taxation  paid  by  natives,  allow  liberal  grants 
for  any  of  the  above  purposes,  and  for  the  employment  of  an 
adequate  number  of  trained  officers  to  be  devoted  entirely  to 
native  affairs,  with  Courts  of  their  own  for  the  speedy  deter¬ 
mination  of  cases,  and  final  Courts  within  easy  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  reach. 

Such  a  Programme  has,  I  believe,  nothing  heroic  in  it,  but 
is  rather  instinctive  of  the  broad  issues  which  have  to  be  kept 
in  view. 

If  followed,  it  will  clear  the  way  for  other  problems  as  they 
arise,  in  the  meantime  demonstrating  to  the  natives  that  the 
European  race  has  lent  itself  to  their  betterment  without  em¬ 
barking  on  violent  changes,  or  unduly  anticipating  the  date  when 
they  will  be  fit  to  come  wdthin  all  laws  common  to  the  country. 

It  is  vain  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  Ready  Reckoner  by  which 
solutions  can  be  found  for  all  problems  and  evils.  That  which 
solves  readily  in  one  Colony  may  easily  disturb  another.  Native 
intelligence  has  unquestionably  been  stirred,  and  it  will  test  the 
patience,  ability,  and  generosity  of  the  white  man  to  guide  it  into 
right  channels. 

The  most  wholesome  and  satisfactory  forward  movements  in 
a  class  or  a  nation  are  those  w’hich  spring  from  the  people 
themselves.  It  is  our  duty  to  inspire,  without  pressing, 
movements  of  that  character,  remembering  that  the  natives  are 
entitled  to  fulfil  the  destiny  which  Providence  has  marked  out 
for  them. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  am  fortified  by  the  following 
weighty  words  which  have  fallen  from  the  present  High  Com¬ 
missioner,  Lord  Selborne,  who  has  given  notable  expression  to 
the  idea  of  South  African  Federation  : — 

Until  the  whole  of  South  Africa  realises  its  joint  responsibility  for  dealing 
with  the  native  problems,  permanent  solution  will  be  impossible.  It  is 
indeed  the  most  difficult  the  white  man  has  ever  had  to  solve,  and  there  is 
urgent  need  for  those  who  are  thinking  out  the  question  to  organise.  There 
must  be  organisation  of  studied  thought  on  the  problem. 

Godfrey  Lagdex. 


THE  STAGE  AND  THE  PUEITAN. 


The  present  condition  of  the  English  stage  is  a  subject  upon 
which  those  most  closely  concerned  with  it  are  practically 
unanimous  :  they  agree  in  describing  it  as  deplorable.  But  here 
the  unanimity  ceases ;  and  no  sooner  do  we  attempt  to  account 
lor  our  dramatic  decadence  than  a  contradictory  clamour  arises. 
Each  critic  has  his  own  theory.  As  in  the  detective  novel  each 
character  is  proved  in  turn  to  have  committed  the  murder,  so 
the  accusing  finger  is  pointed  successively  at  the  playwright,  the 
actor,  the  actor-manager,  the  dramatic  critic,  the  playgoer,  and  the 
censor  of  [days ;  and  as  in  the  story  the  guilt  is  triumphantly 
brought  home  in  the  last  chapter  to  the  only  person  who  has  never 
been  observed  to  approach  the  scene  of  the  crime,  so  now’  at 
length  it  is  finally  discovered  that  it  is  those  persons  who  never 
go  near  the  theatre  who  are  responsible  for  all  the  theatre’s  mis¬ 
fortunes.  Religious  journals  and  church  congresses  are  in  the 
habit  of  discussing  earnestly  the  question.  Why  do  ice  not  go 
to  church  1  and  with  just  the  same  accent  and  in  almost  the 
same  words  those  interested  in  the  stage  inquire  from  time  to 
time,  Why  do  we  not  go  to  the  theatre?  The  matter  was  very 
seriously  put  before  us  by  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  and  Mr. 
St.  John  Hankin  a  few’  months  ago  in  this  Review',  and  I 
suppose  they  are  well  qualified  to  represent  their  side  of  the 
question.  The  excuses  offered  by  the  defaulters  in  both  cases  are 
I  practically  the  same.  The  non-churchgoer  pleads  that  the  church 
1  is  too  close  or  too  draughty,  that  the  music  is  unsatisfactory  and 
50  are  the  seat  cushions,  that  he  cannot  pray  and  the  preacher 

I  cannot  preach ;  the  fact  being,  briefly,  that  he  believes  he  can 
hpend  his  time  more  pleasantly  or  more  profitably  elsewhere. 
The  non-playgoer’s  excuses  may  be  summarised  in  the  same 
,  ^ay,  and  it  is  interesting  to  obsen’e  that  in  neither  case  is  the 
Jl^planation  considered  at  all  adequate.  “What  I  resented,’’ 
■  I  says  Mr.  Hankin  of  a  typical  sinner,  “  was  the  clearly-implied 
[assumption  that  the  fault  lay  with  the  theatre  and  the  managers. 
l^Tiereas  a  moment’s  consideration  will  show  that  it  lay 
[Pfimarily  with  himself.’’  Nomine  mutato,  this  is  just  w’hat  our 
said  to  us  last  Sunday.  “And  granted,’’  he  added, 
tliat  you  can  stay  away  without  spiritual  loss,  how  can  you 
Insure  about  your  neighbour?  Think  of  the  example  you  set !  ’’ 
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He  might  have  been  quoting  Mr.  Jones,  who  begs  us  to  consider 
“  how  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  fellow-citizens  will,” 
in  consequence  of  our  attitude  towards  the  theatre,  “waste  their 
evenings  in  empty  frivolity  !  '  ’ 

Some  people,  of  course,  do  go  to  the  play,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  not,  it  seems,  the  right  people ;  the  serious  and 
intellectual  stay  away.  “In  England,  the  great  mass  of  play¬ 
goers,”  says  Mr.  Jones,  “go  to  the  theatre  mainly  to  be  awed 
by  scenery  or  to  be  tickled  by  funny  antics  and  songs  and 
dances”;  “they  are  persons,”  says  Mr.  Hankin,  “who  want 
to  laugh  and  are  not  particular  what  they  laugh  at.” 

An  institution  which  the  serious  regard  with  suspicion  and 
the  intellectual  with  contempt,  is  evidently  very  unhappily  j 
placed ;  about  that  there  cannot  be  two  opinions.  I  cannot  ; 
undertake  to  explain  the  attitude  of  the  intellectual  class ;  I  am  | 
only  endeavouring  to  illumine  that  of  the  Puritan,  to  whom  the  [ 
degradation  of  the  English  stage  is  attributed  in  no  uncertain  [ 
tone.  In  France,  Mr.  Jones  reminds  us,  the  drama  is  a  fine  I 

art,  it  is  wedded  to  literature  of  which  it  is  there  rightly  con-  r 

sidered  the  highest  and  most  difficult  form,  and  there  has  con-  f 
sequently  been  an  almost  continuous  stream  of  great  writers  for  | 
the  stage  from  Moliere  onwards  to  the  present  time — Begnard,  I 
Marivaux,  Voltaire,  Hugo,  and  so  on.  In  England,  on  the  | 
contrary,  it  is  “  a  somew’hat  disreputable  form  of  popular  enter¬ 
tainment,”  with  nothing  to  show  in  the  way  of  literature  for 
the  last  two  hundred  years  but  The  Rivals,  The  School  for  : 
Scandal,  and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer;  and  for  this  we  have  to  ' 
thank  the  Puritan  horror  of  the  theatre,  “the  hostile  religious 
spirit  w'hich  stimulates  opposition,  keeps  alive  prejudice  .  .  .  and 
is  the  one  great  obstacle  to  the  rise  and  development  of  a 

serious,  dignified,  national  art  of  the  drama.  .  .  .  We  owe  the 

imbecility  and  paralysis  of  the  drama  to-day  to  the  insane  rage 
of  Puritanism.”  Mr.  Hankin  is  quite  an  uncompromising 
“  MTien  the  time  comes,”  he  says,  “  wffien  a  history  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  human  stupidity  can  be  written,  an  interesting 
chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  attitude  of  Puritanism  towards 
the  theatre  in  England.”  In  his  “  uncalculating  stupidity,”  the 
Puritan  stayed  away  from  the  theatre  w’hich,  with  a  little  clever¬ 
ness  and  a  little  patience,  he  might  have  captured  and  made 
“  the  handmaid  of  the  pulpit,”  with  the  result  “  that  the  drama 
which  in  ancient  Athens  was  a  religious  observance,  which  m 
mediaeval  England  was  an  instmctor  in  faith  and  morality, 
became  in  London  a  mere  entertainment,  usually  frivolous,  often 
wanton.  And  such  an  entertainment  it  largely  remains  to  this 
day.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  such  culpable  blindness  on 
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the  part  of  an  otherwise  worthy  and  intelligent  section  of  the 
community.” 

In  passing,  I  must  be  jKirmitted  to  say  that  a  large  number — 
probably  much  the  largest  number — of  non-playgoers  are  not 
kept  away  either  by  artistic  or  religious  scruples.  They  are  to 
be  accounted  for  by  much  more  elementary  reasons.  The 
Frenchman  goes  habitually  to  the  play  not  because  he  is  an 
unusually  good  and  gifted  iXTson,  as  those  interested  in  the 
theatre  are  tempted  to  infer,  but  mainly  because  he  is  French ; 
the  Englishman  docs  not  stay  away  invariably  because  he  is 
dull  and  narrow,  but  mainly  because  he  is  English.  The  one  is 
born  sociable,  the  other  is  not ;  the  one  considers  nothing  an 
amusement  that  he  cannot  share  with  his  fellows,  the  other 
constantly  selects  a  pleasure  that  he  can  enjoy  almost  alone. 
Rousseau  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  St.  John  Chrysostom 
that  a  certain  barbarian  visiting  Rome  was  astonished  at  the 
number  of  theatres  and  public  spectacles  which  the  capital 
boasted.  ”  Have  the  Romans  no  wives  and  children,”  said  he, 
“that  they  cannot  spend  their  evenings  at  home?”  This 
barbarian  was  evidently  an  Ancient  Briton,  a  lineal  ancestor 
of  the  innumerable  men  who  come  home  after  a  day’s  work  and 
settle  down  contentedly  to  a  book  or  a  hobby,  a  game  or  a  talk 
aith  a  friend.  The  young  and  restless  may  go  out  to  join  the 
throng  of  amusement  seekers  on  whom  Mr.  Jones  casts  a  dis¬ 
dainful  eye,  but  the  older  man  does  not  crave  for  any  diversion 
that  compels  him  to  hurry  over  his  dinner.  If  the  theatre  could 
be  reached  in  five  minutes  by  a  subway  from  his  house,  he 
would  probably  go  to  it  more  often  than  he  cares  to  do  as 
things  are,  but  grace  has  little  and  nature  much  to  say  in  the 
matter. 

This,  of  course,  is  no  answer  to  the  accusation  before  us.  It 
is  vain  for  the  Puritan  to  plead  that  as  a  mere  question  of 
inclination  he  would  rather  stay  at  home  than  go  to  the  play. 
He  is  bound  to  do  his  duty  at  any  sacrifice,  and  both  writers, 
while  holding  out  hopes  that  there  is  just  a  chance  of  his  enjoying 
himself  w'hen  he  gets  there,  w'isely  throw'  all  their  strength 
into  proving  that  it  is  his  duty  to  go  whether  he  enjoys  it  or 
oot.  The  Puritan  may  be  able  to  do  without  the  theatre,  but 
the  theatre  cannot  do  without  the  Puritan  w’ho  is,  it  seems, 
the  only  member  of  society  who  can  be  expected  to  insist  upon 
1  clean,  sane,  rational  fonn  of  entertainment.  Let  him  emne 
to  the  theatre  and  the  theatre  is  saved,  and  will  save  the  nation 
®  its  turn.  “Set  this  supreme  art  upon  the  summit  of  your 
national  esteem,”  says  its  eloquent  advocate,  “for  it  wull  draw 
all  your  national  life  and  character  to  higher  and  more  worthy 
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levels,  to  starry  heights  of  wisdom  and  beauty  and  resolve  and 
aspiration.”  The  Puritan  is  much  disconcerted  by  these  eloquent 
phrases ;  even  if  he  happens  to  know  something  of  the  Greek 
drama,  he  has  been  wont  to  picture  the  modern  play-house  as  a 
place  of  amusement  or  would-be  amusement ,  and  is  thus  abruptly 
undeceived  by  Mr.  Jones.  A  place  of  amusement?  What  an 
idea  !  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  church — an  improved,  comfortable, 
airy,  modernised  kind  of  church.  ”  This,  then,  is  the  use  of  a 
theatre,  that  men  may  learn  the  great  rules  of  life  and  conduct 
in  the  guise  of  a  play;  not  formally,  didactically,  as  they  learn 
them  at  school  and  in  church,  but  pleasantly,  insensibly,  spon¬ 
taneously,  and  often  with  a  more  assured  and  lasting  result  in 
manners  and  conduct.”  The  Puritan  is  at  liberty  within  limits 
to  choose  his  own  diversions,  but  if  the  stage  is  indeed  a  high 
moral  agent,  a  teacher  of  vital  truth,  a  powerful  factor  in  our 
social  redemption,  he  has  no  choice  but  to  support  it.  What, 
then,  does  the  theatre  know  of  the  great  rules  of  life  and  conduct, 
and  where  has  it  learned  them  ?  The  question  brings  us  sharply 
to  the  point  at  issue. 

The  quarrel  between  religion  and  the  stage  is  constantly 
ascribed  to  the  chilling  and  sombre  influence  of  Puritanism;  no 
statement  could  be  more  adroit  or  more  misleading.  In  her 
earliest  age,  the  Christian  Church  condemned  the  stage  and 
the  Christian  State  everywhere  followed  her  lead.  The  one 
denied  civil  rights  to  the  man  who  exhibited  himself  for  gain, 
the  other  refused  him  her  sacraments ;  laying  down  further  as  a 
rule  of  conscience.  What  it  is  not  lawful  to  do  it  is  not  lawful  to 
witness.  During  those  Middle  Ages  to  which  w’e  are  pointed 
reproachfully  back,  she  maintained  her  primitive  attitude;  and 
all  through  the  epoch  in  which  the  drama  was,  as  we  are 
reminded,  “  an  instructor  in  faith  and  morality,”  the  professional 
comedian,  so  far  from  being  invited  to  share  in  its  beneficent 
task,  was  classed  with  the  infamous  and  the  outcast  and  his 
hire  accounted  the  wages  of  sin  :  male  acquisita  quia  acquiruntur 
ex  turpi  causa,  sicut  de  meretricio  et  histrionatu  et  aliis 
hujusmodi.’'  Of  the  three  memorable  attacks  made  during  the 
last  three  centuries  upon  the  stage,  the  first  was  by  Jeremy 
Collier,  the  non-juror ;  the  second  by  Bossuet ;  and  the  third 
by  Rousseau.  It  would  be  difficult  to  bring  together  three 
more  un puritanical  names.  And  if  Collier  denounced  the  stage 
of  the  Restoration,  the  English  stage  at  its  w’orst,  it  was  against 
the  French  theatre  in  its  classic  prime,  cleansed  by  Richelieu 
and  Corneille,  warmed  and  lighted  by  Moliere,  adorned  by 
Racine,  that  Bossuet  lifted  up  his  formidable  voice.  The 
immortal  dramatist,  who,  in  the  exquisite  flower  of  his  genius, 
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laid  down  his  pen — the  pen  which  had  just  written  Phedre — to 
pass  at  eight-and-thirty  for  conscience’  sake  into  obscurity  and 
silence,  was  a  courtier  and  a  Catholic.  Much  more  might  be 
said,  but  these  few  lines  are  perhaps  enough  to  indicate  that 
we  are  not  considering  an  affair  of  out|X)sts. 

But  then,  cries  the  aix)logist  of  the  stage,  what  about  the 
dramatic  instinct?  “  To  disapprove  of  the  theatre,”  says  Mr. 
Archer,  ‘‘is  simply  to  disapprove  of  one  of  the  most  universal 
and  ineradicable  of  human  instincts.”  The  assumption  that  the 
dramatic  is  synonymous  with  the  theatrical  should  have  its  place 
in  every  collection  of  popular  errors ;  it  is  a  mistake  which  ought 
not  to  be  made  by  anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  and 
with  the  actual  condition  of  the  stage.  The  love  of  drama  is 
universal ;  life  is  full  of  it,  and  consequently  literature  is  full  of 
it.  The  Church  which  condemned  the  actor’s  profession  recog¬ 
nised  it,  laid  hold  of  it,  and  used  it  deliberately  and  incessantly 
for  her  own  ends,  approving  masque  and  pageant,  authorising 
mysteries  and  moralities,  and  revealing  her  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart  nowhere  more  certainly  than  in  the  dramatic  appeal 
of  her  ritual ,  in  the  incomparably  dramatic  presentment  of  the 
transcendent  story  rehearsed  day  by  day  at  her  Altar.  The 
dramatic  in.stinct  makes  actors  of  us  all,  but  it  does  not  carry  us 
all  to  the  theatre ;  and  once  inside  its  walls,  we  may  find  the 
dramatic  there  or  we  may  not,  it  is  just  as  it  happens.  ‘‘  There 
are  twenty-five  theatres  in  London  and  no  drama,”  says  Mr. 

I  Hankin.  Drama  may  be  conducted  through  the  theatrical  water- 
pipe,  but  we  must  not  therefore  imagine  that  a  river  and  a 
water-pipe  are  the  same  thing,  or  that  rivers  w^ere  only  created 
for  the  convenience  of  water  companies ;  or  even  that  in  countries 
where  there  are  no  water-pipes,  people  all  die  of  thirst.  The  child 
^ho  stalks  a  gigantic  grizzly  bear  through  a  suburban  shrubbery 
is  satisfying  his  dramatic  craving  more  completely  than  he  is  ever 
likely  to  do  in  after  years  in  his  stall  at  the  New’  Art  or  the 
National  Playhouse. 

The  Christian  Church  made  use  of  the  dramatic  instinct ;  she 
did  not  capture  the  stage.  Why  not?  It  would  have  been  so 
easy,  says  Mr.  Hankin,  it  only  wanted  a  little  cleverness  and  a 
little  j)atience.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  easy ;  the  Church 
tried  it,  found  it  impossible,  and  gave  it  up.  The  religious  play 
organised  for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching  truth  and  morals — 
organised,  that  is  to  say,  w’ith  exactly  that  lofty  ideal  before  it 
which  is  depicted  in  the  passages  quoted  above — degenerated  so 
topidly  into  the  profanest  farce  that  in  1548  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  in  renewing  the  license  of  the  guild  of  actors  known  as  the 
Confraternity  of  the  Passion,  expressly  forbade  them  to  include 
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in  their  repertory  mysteries  drawn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
The  theatre  had,  in  fact,  soon  wearied  of  her  subordinate  }X)sition 
as  the  handmaid  of  the  pulpit,  had  escaped  from  tutelage,  and  had 
gone  her  own  way.  A  little  later  a  whole  series  of  attempts  were 
made  to  justify  the  theatre’s  existence  from  the  moralist’s  point 
of  view  by  men  who  yearned  to  reconcile  their  faith  and  their 
art.  The  relation  between  art  and  morals  is  a  subject  of  vital 
interest ;  neither  the  artist  nor  the  moralist  can  let  it  alone. 
At  the  present  time  the  artist  is  disposed  to  warn  the  moralist  off 
his  ground ;  and  on  the  death  of  Ibsen ,  the  most  implacable 
moralist  of  our  age,  the  obituary  notices  generally  assured  us  that 
he  was  too  great  an  artist  to  have  ever  given  morals  a  thought. 
This  has  not  always  been  the  dramatist’s  view ;  it  was  not  that 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Corneille,  the 
creator  of  the  modern  comedy  of  manners.  [x?rceived  plainly  that 
the  theatre  was  too  strong  a  force  not  to  count  for  something 
in  the  eternal  conflict  of  good  and  evil ;  somehow  it  must  be 
brought  from  the  opposite  camp  and  allied  with  the  Church.  In 
the  interval  of  wrestling  strenuously  with  the  Poetics  and  ^londer- 
ing  in  much  perplexity  le  moyen  de  s'accotumoder  avec  Aris- 
tote,  he  decided  that  this  might  be  done  in  three  ways.  The 
dramatist  must  make  it  his  business  to  present  characters  worthy 
of  imitation,  to  put  into  their  mouths  elevating  maxims  which 
the  playgoer  might  engrave  on  his  memory,  and  to  see  to  it,  above 
all,  that  his  plays  end  well,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  triumph  of 
the  good  and  the  discomfiture,  or,  better  still,  the  conversion  of 
the  bad.  He  held  that  nothing  so  stimulates  us  to  be  virtuous  as 
the  sight  of  virtue  victorious  in  the  fifth  act ;  and  indeed  to  his 
devout  soul,  the  happy  ending  was  no  melodramatic  convention 
but  only  a  compressed  account  of  the  actual  reality,  since  Divine 
Justice  does  speak  the  last  word  in  the  human  stor)^  though  not 
always  within  the  twenty-four  hours  prescribed  by  the  third  Lnity. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  moralist’s  success  is  so  often  the 
dramatist’s  ruin.  Voltaire,  who  so  warmly  despised  Corneille,  was 
equally  bent  on  improving  the  didactic  opportunity,  and  Diderot 
went  farther  still.  “I  have  always  thought,”  he  says,  ‘‘that 
some  day  the  most  important  moral  points  might  be  discussed 
on  the  stage  without  interfering  w  ith  the  rapid  movement  of  the 
dramatic  action.  What  a  means  this  would  be  for  the  State  if  it 
only  knew  how  to  use  it!  ”  With  the  same  solemnity,  Schiller 
declares  that  there  are  only  tw-o  places  for  the  preacher,  the  pulpit 
and  the  stage.  An  adequate  account  of  the  attempts  made  both 
from  within  and  without  to  constrain  or  to  cajole  the  theatre  into  a 
position  subordinate  to  the  Church  and  the  Church’s  aims,  would 
require  an  article  to  itself ;  but  that  the  failure  was  entirely  due  to 
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the  “incalculable  stupidity”  of  Christian  sentiment,  can  only 
be  held  by  those  who  have  not  found  leisure  to  study  very  pro¬ 
foundly  either  the  tendency  of  the  stage  or  the  demands  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  victory  remained  with  the  theatre ;  she  succeeded, 
that  is  to  say,  in  releasing  herself  from  the  Church’s  control, 
rejected  the  claim  of  Morality  to  step  into  the  place  of  Eeligion, 
and  went  her  own  emancipated  way.  When  the  Puritan  has 
listened  to  the  recital  of  his  errors  and  their  dismal  consequences, 
to  the  description  of  all  his  country  might  have  been  and  done  had 
he  only  been  a  little  less  pig-headed,  he  turns  and  looks  across  the 
Channel.  In  France  all  the  corner-stones  of  the  drama  have  long 
been  in  their  places.  The  right  of  the  moralist  to  deal  with  the 
serious  moral  problems  of  life  is  unquestioned,  drama  is  written, 
read,  and  criticised  by  men  of  letters,  actors  are  carefully  trained, 
there  is  no  censor,  no  depressing  Puritan  influence,  and  everyone 
goes  to  the  play  ;  and  there,  if  anywhere,  the  stage  should  be  found 
fulfilling  its  magnificent  moral  destiny.  But  if  the  Puritan, 
inclined  to  mend  his  ways,  repairs  to  a  Parisian  theatre  in  the 
hope  of  finding  himself  drawn  up  to  starry  heights  of  wisdom 
and  stainless  aspiration  too  steep  for  the  English  playgoer,  poor 
degraded  wretch,  to  climb,  if  he  expects  to  find  the  French 
stage  nobly  and  wisely  educating  the  young,  inspiring  the  middle- 
aged,  and  generally  cleansing  the  current  of  the  national  life, 
we  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves  that  he  is  tolerably  certain  to 
be  disappointed.  If  the  Puritan  is  responsible,  as  Mr.  Hankin 
declares,  for  the  “  ribald  plays  ”  of  London,  who  is  responsible  for 
the  plays  of  Paris?  Who  is  responsible,  to  name  a  single  example, 
for  the  brilliant  and  finished  corruption  of  Education  de  Prince  1 
The  theatre  itself  is  responsible  for  them,  the  theatre  which 
exists  to  please  and  has  no  other  reason  for  existing.  It  is 
irrelevant  to  remind  us  of  the  religious  character  of  Greek  drama 
in  the  days  of  JEschylus ;  we  are  not  Greeks,  we  are  not  religious 
in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word,  we  are  divided  from  the  mind 
and  art  of  ^Flschylus  by  much  more  than  the  lapse  of  twenty-three 
centuries,  and  we  cannot  restore  the  drama  to  its  ancient  place 
because  we  cannot  reconstruct  the  conditions  in  which  it  grew 
and  bore  its  immortal  fruit. 

All  the  king’s  horses  and  all  the  king's  men 

Cannot  put  Humpty  Dumpty  together  again. 

I  Nor  need  we  stay  to  reflect  that  pleasure  is  the  conscious  aim  of 
all  art  and  the  ultimate  goal  of  humanity,  as  the  Shorter 
Catechism  teaches  when  to  the  question.  What  is  the  Chief  End 
of  Man?  it  prompts  the  reply,  The  Chief  End  of  Man  is  ..  . 
fo  enjoy  ...  for  ever.  The  theatre  cannot  wait  for  ever;  it 
VOL.  Lxxxm.  N.S.  4  c 
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cannot,  in  fact,  wait  more  than  two  or  three  weeks ;  it  cannot 
afford  to  content  itself  with  an  audience  tit  and  few.  “  Xo  play 
is  ever  produced,”  jNIr.  Archer  informs  us,  “  which  does  not 
seem  likely  to  find  at  the  very  least  its  fifty  thousand  spectators 
in  the  course  of  three  months.”  That  is  to  say,  it  must  please 
immediately,  it  must  please  not  the  fastidious  or  the  high- 
minded,  but  everyone,  and  it  must  please,  as  its  good  friends 
admit,  at  any  cost.  ‘‘  Managers,”  says  Mr.  Hankin,  “  will  cater 
for  the  righteous  as  readily  as  for  the  wicked  so  long  as  they 
come  in  sufficient  numbers  and  i>ay  for  their  seats.  It  is  veiy 
gratifying,  of  course,  when  you  put  up  a  play  to  have  it  praised 
by  the  godly  for  its  elevating  tendency.  But  if  none  of  the  godly 
will  come  to  see  it,  your  only  course  is  to  withdraw  it  and  sub¬ 
stitute  something  to  attract  the  wicked.  For  the  wicked  with 
all  their  faults  buy  seats.”  Is  there  any  other  art  or  pro¬ 
fession  that  would  make  such  an  avowal  and  make  it  so  lightly? 
It  is  the  necessity  thus  laid  upon  the  stage,  an  inconvenient  and 
irksome  necessity,  no  doubt,  to  secure  an  immediate  return  for 
its  outlay,  that  so  grievously  interferes  with  the  carrying  out  of 
a  loftier  mission.  Xo  one  can  be  a  Moral  Force  merely  because 
he  is  paid  for  it ;  and  the  more  loudly  he  threatens  to  be  an 
Immoral  Force,  if  his  profits  do  not  increase,  the  harder  he  makes 
it  for  serious  people  to  recognise  him  as  anything  else.  If  moral 
questions  are  to  be  handled  in  a  fashion  that  will  content  those 
who  believe  them  supremely  important,  it  must  be  by  men  and 
w’omen  who  share  that  belief ;  if  the  religious  play  is  to  be  less 
abhorrent  to  the  devout  than  candid  profanity,  it  must  be  created 
by  religious  people,  and  not  by  those  obliging  and  impartial 
persons  who  debase  and  corrupt  because  it  pays  to  do  so  and  who 
are  equally  ready  to  dramatise  the  Gospels  should  that  seem  a 
more  lucrative  line. 

But  granted  the  very  best  intentions,  granted  the  absence  of 
commercial  constraint,  there  still  remains  a  certain  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  Puritan  and  the  stage,  a  misunderstanding 
sufficiently  grave  to  prevent  that  harmonious  intercourse  so  much 
desired.  Writers  on  the  theatre  all  admit  that  the  stage  is  a 
world  of  its  own ;  it  has  its  own  conventions  which  we  must 
accept  if  we  mean  to  enjoy  ourselves  there,  and  it  presents  men 
and  actions  in  its  own  way,  a  way  which  rarely  succeeds  in  being 
identical  with  the  larger  w’orld  outside.  He  looked,  we  say,  just 
like  a  stage  butler  or  a  stage  burglar ;  he  took  up  the  letter  and 
opened  it  just  as  they  do  on  the  stage.  To  the  Puritan  it  seems 
that  this  mimic  world  on  which  the  light  of  common  day  never 
shines  has  also  its  own  rules  of  conduct,  a  moral  illumination  all 
its  own.  Consider,  for  example,  the  situation  so  delicately 
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handled  in  that  clever  comedy,  The  Liars.  It  shows  us  a 
woman,  young  and  light-hearted,  walking  carelessly  on  the  very 
edge  of  mortal  disaster.  Will  she  go  over  or  will  she  not?  In 
France  she  would,  in  England  w’e  need  not  be  nervous;  we  know 
beforehand  that  the  worst  will  not  happen,  and  are  only  in¬ 
terested  in  the  ingenious  way  in  which  the  escape  is  contrived. 
Just  as  her  foot  is  slipping  someone,  we  know,  will  seize  Her 
skirts  and  assist  her  to  regain  her  balance ;  the  torn  flounce  will 
be  pinned  up,  the  mud  brushed  off,  a  kindly  bystander  will  recom¬ 
mend  her  to  be  more  careful  in  future,  and  she  w’ill  get  home  a 
little  breathless  to  find  her  husband  grumbling  at  her  unpunctual 
habits;  and  so,  says  the  dramatist,  all  it  well.  But  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Puritan  (who  sees  plainly  that  the  situation  is 
saved  and  the  spectator’s  feelings,  but  not  the  woman)  all  is  not 
j  well;  all  is,  in  fact,  almost  as  bad  as  it  can  be.  It  does  not 
1  amuse  him  to  watch  a  girl  treading  lightly  and  gaily  where  a 
j  slip  means  an  irreparable  moral  catastrophe ;  and  in  real  life  it 
i  does  not  much  amuse  the  average  decent  man.  “  Nous  ne  sommes 
;  de  ceux  qui  disent,  Ce  n’est  rien,  e’est  une  femme  qui  se  noie.” 

I  But  with  our  most  earnest  and  respectable  playwrights  this  is  the 
i  favourite  theme  of  light  and  entertaining  plays ;  and  the  great 
mles  of  life  and  conduct  to  be  learned  from  it  are.  That  it  is 
possible  to  play  with  fire  and  not  be  burned ;  and.  That  nothing 
matters  so  long  as  w’e  are  not  found  out.  One  gets  here  a  glimpse 
of  the  Puritan’s  difficulty.  But  the  playwright’s  business,  he  will 
remind  us,  is  to  represent  Life.  Again  the  stage  and  the  Puritan 
find  themselves  at  cross  purposes.  Life  to  the  latter  covers  a 
good  many  interests  and  occupations,  none  of  them,  perhaps, 
very  dazzling  or  remarkable,  yet  forming  a  much  less  monotonous 
whole  than  the  stage  version  of  Life,  which  consists  mainly  in 

(perpetually  dodging  a  single  commandment.  “  Our  dramatic 
critics,”  says  Mr.  Hankin  in  the  preface  to  his  volume  of 
plays,  ‘‘when  they  enter  a  theatre  seem  to  leave  all 
sense  of  reality  outside  and  judge  what  they  see  there  by  some 
purely  artificial  standard  which  they  would  never  dream  of 
applying  to  the  fortunes  of  themselves  or  their  friends.”  But 
without  some  such  preparation,  would  anyone  consent  to  adopt 
that  profession  ? 

The  Puritan,  however,  is  not  to  be  pressed  to  come  and  see 
The  Liars.  He  is  a  serious  person,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  be  as  serious  in  the  theatre  as  anywhere  else. 
I  Mr.  Hankin  reminds  him  of  the  problem  play  which  is  not 
popular,  which  is  intensely  improving,  ‘‘  far  more  so  than  most 
sermons,”  and  should  consequently  be  the  very  thing  for  him. 
There  is  Ghosts,  for  instance,  and  M.  Dupont's  Three  Daughters , 
I  4  c  2 
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and  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession,  strongly  recommended  as  being 
“  a  courageous  statement  of  a  terrible  social  problem.”  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  problems  dealt  with  by  such  plays  as  those  named 
are  generally  those  which  the  Puritan  would  rather  see  handled 
anywhere  than  on  the  stage ;  not  because  he  desires  to  ignore 
ugliness,  but  because  he  perceives  that  the  stage  is  here  at  a 
peculiar  disadvantage.  There  are  sermons  which  it  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  preach  to  all  congregations,  facts  which  we  may  well 
hesitate  to  communicate  indiscriminately  to  everyone  every¬ 
where  at  the  top  of  our  voices,  vital  processes  which  underlie 
our  whole  existence  and  which  we  none  the  less  agree  not  to  dis¬ 
cuss  at  the  dinner-table.  The  theatre  cannot  speak  quietly ;  even 
its  whispers  are  audible ;  and  there  are  tragic  truths  which  ought 
certainly  to  be  told  but  which  it  is  not  wise  or  kind  to  tell  the 
young  and  the  inexperienced  wdth  the  lavish  unreserve,  the 
emotional  emphasis,  the  insistence,  the  disquieting  suggestive¬ 
ness,  and  the  sensuous  accompaniments  of  the  stage.  The 
dramatist,  moreover,  has  no  time  to  explain  or  modify,  he  is 
obliged  to  single  out  his  problem,  to  isolate  it,  to  omit  extenuat¬ 
ing  and  alleviating  circumstances ;  there  is  no  more  certain  way 
of  creating  a  false  impression  even  while  aiming  honestly  at  tell¬ 
ing  the  truth.  This  is  why  the  stage  is  not  to  be  readily  trusted 
with  the  handling  of  ‘‘  problems.” 

Since,  then,  the  Puritan  despairs  of  the  theatre,  there  is  no  hope 
for  it?  Surely  this  is  a  quite  unwarrantable  conclusion.  Its 
salvation  depends  upon  those  who  love  it  and  believe  in  it  and 
live  by  it,  and  not  upon  those — the  number  at  the  present  day  is 
infinitesimally  small — who  think  it  wrong  to  go  to  the  play.  The 
English  playgoer  by  no  means  deserves  all  the  hard  things  that 
these  devoted  playw’rights  say  of  him.  He  insists  as  little  on 
bad  morals  as  on  good  art  and  he  is  quite  willing  to  be  amused 
in  a  clean  and  wholesome  way  if  it  can  be  done.  The  blameless¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Barrie,  for  instance,  is  not  reported  to  have  fatally 
impoverished  either  himself  or  his  managers.  But  it  is  easier, 
someone  says,  to  be  witty  and  wicked  than  to  be  witty  and  wise ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  easier  to  gratify  an  ugly  curiosity,  to  stimulate 
that  vague  and  secret  inclination  to  evil  of  which  Bossuet  si^eaks. 
than  to  see  life  steadily  and  to  see  it  whole  and  to 
record  one’s  observation  in  fitting  dramatic  terms.  If  every 
playwright  would  resolve  to  be  interesting  and  truthful,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  English  public  would  insist  upon  his  being 
smutty  and  furtive  as  well.  For  those  who  are  so  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  moral  degradation  of  the  stage  this  should  be  a 
very  encouraging  reflection. 

It  is  unlikelv,  however,  that  anvthing  will  be  done  until  those 
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concerned  can  bring  themselves  to  look  at  the  subject  by  day¬ 
light.  The  playgoer,  as  we  have  seen,  has  to  begin  by  accept¬ 
ing  certain  conventions;  he  sees  snow’  falling,  but  no  snow  is 
falling  out  of  doors,  and  if  it  were  it  could  not  come  through  the 
roof.  To  enjoy  and  to  believe  in  the  picture  presented  to  him 
he  must  agree  to  recognise  as  a  snowflake  something  that  he 
perfectly  well  knows  docs  not  i)ossess  the  properties  of  snow,  and 
for  stage  purjx)ses  this  is  enough.  We  are  all  the  victims  of 
use  and  wont,  and  it  is  natural  that  those  who  are  much  in  the 
theatre  should  carry  its  usages  with  them  when  they  leave  it. 
This  is  doubtless  why  Mr.  Jones  reproaches  the  University  of 
Oxford  with  omitting  to  lecture  on  the  modern  English  drama. 
Both  he  and  Mr.  Hankin  have  vehemently  and  repeatedly 
assured  us  that  there  is  no  modern  English  drama,  the  Puritan 
having  long  since  frowned  it  out  of  existence ;  and  ought  Oxford , 
the  non-playgoer  asks  himself,  to  be  scolded  for  not  lecturing 
upon  the  non-existent?  But  it  would  exist  if  only  Oxford  would 
lecture  upon  it,  cries  Mr.  Jones,  not  as  a  metaphysician,  but  as 
one  who  has  watched  a  great  many  stage  snow-storms.  In  the 
same  spirit  he  pleads  with  us  to  recognise  the  drama  as 
literature,  being  evidently  under  the  impression  that  this  would 
make  it  literature.  How  gladly  we  would  do  it  if  we  could ! 
Le  inoyen  dc  s'accommoder  arec  Aristote !  Off  the  stage  there 
is  nothing  whatever  to  gain  by  recognising  a  play  as  literature 
unless  it  is  literature ;  and  the  theory  that  drama  is  the  highest 
and  most  difficult  form  and  ought  therefore  to  be  adopted  by  all 
great  men  of  letters  has  led  before  now  to  lamentable  waste  of 
time  and  talent.  Voltaire  was  a  great  man  of  letters,  but  the 
only  reason  for  calling  his  plays  literature  is  that  they  are  not 
drama.  Hugo  wrote  Hernani,  not  because  he  was  a  dramatic 
genius — his  genius  is  epic  and  lyric — but  just  to  prove  that  he 
could  if  he  chose,  and  his  tragedy  is  remarkable  first  for  the 
number  of  times  one  character  jumps  suddenly  out  of  a  cup¬ 
board  upon  another  character,  and  then  for  the  lovely  lyrical 
element  in  it.  There  is  only  one  valid  reason  for  writing  dramas, 

I  and  that  is  that  one  is  a  dramatist.  There  is  only  one  valid  reason 
lor  recognising  drama  as  literature,  and  that  is  that  it  is  literature. 
Still  less  is  there  anything  to  gain  by  recognising  the  theatre  as 
a  religious  agent  until  it  has  the  essentials  of  religion, — until 
behind  it  we  can  discern  that  force  behind  the  play — which 
makes  of  all  else  mere  stuff  to  show  itself. 

At  the  present  time  the  English  stage  appears  to  have  nothing 
behind  it.  “  Upon  what  altar  shall  we  sacrifice,  we  who  have  lost 
ow  gods?  ” 
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There  remains  the  question  of  a  National  Theatre  so  arduously 
planned  by  Mr.  Archer  and  Mr.  Granville  Barker,  which,  shel¬ 
tered  by  a  State  endowment  from  sordid  temptations  and  fostered 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  well-chosen  guardians,  may  yet  revive 
the  faith  of  Shakespeare’s  countrymen  in  Shakesi)eare’s  art.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  their  toil  and  their  courage  will  be  rewarded 
with  all  the  success  they  deserve,  and  that  the  recent  inffuential 
meeting  held  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Lytton  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  may  bear  its  proper  fruit.  But  a  certain  lover  of 
Shakespeare  tells  me  that  in  his  dreams  he  often  sees  a  spacious 
and  splendid  playhouse  round  which  he  walks  admiring  its 
stately  lines  and  fine  proportions,  and  picturing  to  himself  an 
interior  harmoniously  beautiful,  consecrated  to  things  heroic  and 
lovely  and  of  good  reix)rt ;  and  on  attempting  to  enter  discovers 
abruptly  that  for  all  its  architectural  perfection  it  has  one  unhappy 
defect — there  is  no  door. 

A  Spectator. 
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The  Societe  des  Artistes  Independants  was  founded  in  1884,  and 
"  based  on  the  suppression  of  juries  of  admission,  with  the  end  of 
allowing  artists  freely  to  present  their  works  to  the  judgment  of  the 
public.”  This  is  not  the  end  it  has  reached,  but  such  as  it  is,  it  is 
laudable.  The  methods  of  the  society  are  simple :  each  of  the 
members  pays  a  small  subscription  and  has  the  right  to  show  six 
specimens  of  his  art  in  the  annual  exhibition.  Quite  recently  a 
similar  society  has  been  founded  in  London,  and  will  hold  its  first 
exhibition  in  the  Albert  Hall  in  July  of  this  year.  The  Association 
of  Allied  Artists,  founded  by  such  men  as  Mr.  W.  Rothenstein,  Mr. 
William  Orpen,  Mr.  Brangwyn,  Mr.  Walter  Sickert,  and  that  ener¬ 
getic  critic  of  art,  jNIr.  Frank  Rutter,  intends  to  do  in  London  what 
has  already  been  done  in  Paris.  This  article,  suggested  by  the  French 
Exhibition,  does  not,  I  sincerely  hope,  contain  a  single  novel  idea. 
It  simply  states  some  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  juries  of 
arti.sts,  describes  sufficiently  briefly  a  juryless  exhibition,  and  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  those  shows  that  are  rightly  regarded  as  picture- 
shops  and  those  that  ought  to  be  of  real  assistance  to  the  arts. 

I  should  think  the  preceding  paragraph  must  have  been  sufficient 
to  send  about  their  business  all  readers  whom  the  article  does  not 
concern.  I  can  assume  henceforward  that  I  am  talking  to  men 
really  interested  in  painting  and  sculpture.  Those  others  who  visit 
exhibitions  to  buy  wedding  presents,  or,  perforce,  with  provincial 
young  ladies  who  think  them  the  proper  thing,  like  Bond  Street  and 
the  Park,  are  already  turning  the  other  pages  of  this  most  catholic 
review.  Good-bye,  gentlemen;  I  shall  see  you,  no  doubt,  polishing 
your  eyeglasses,  and  saying,  ”  Yes,  my  dear,  how  very  like  a  real 
cow,”  the  next  time  I  happen  to  slip,  ashamedly,  a  pariah  in  the 
midst  of  respectability,  through  the  galleries  of  Burlington  House. 

Let  me  try  now  to  make  it  clear  why  the  artist  does  not  always 
consider  the  ordinary  exhibitions  an  efficient  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  himself  and  the  public,  and  scarcely  dares  to  think  of 
them  as  a  means  of  communication  between  himself  and  his  fellows. 
It  is  noticeable  that  neither  the  Artistes  Independants  nor  the  Allied 
.\rtists  mention  the  latter  point,  while  both  lay  all  their  emphasis 
on  the  former. 

In  the  ordinary  exhibitions,  like  the  Academy,  there  is  a  jury 
whose  favourable  opinion  must  be  obtained  by  the  artist  before  he 
is  allowed  to  make  his  bow.  The  jury  is  invariably  chosen  not  from 
neophytes  but  from  men  of  some  reputation  and  standing  in  their 
art;  that  is  to  say,  in  most  cases,  from  men  of  an  earlier  generation 
than  that  of  the  youngest  artists  who  may  wish  to  exhibit.  It  is 
at  least  to  be  hoped  that  these  young  men  have  other  ideals  than 
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those  of  their  fathers,  even  though  they  may  be  unable,  as  revolu¬ 
tionists,  to  hold  with  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  that  every  man  over  forty 
is  a  scoundrel.  But,  if  the  artist  choose  to  dress  in  clothes  a  little 
out  of  the  fashion,  if  he  choose  to  experiment  in  a  technique  a  little 
removed  from  the  one  that  served  for  his  father,  he  runs  a  risk  of 
being  howled  down  before  he  has  had  a  hearing.  Work  that  is 
inherently  bad  may  be  refused  by  a  jury  (it  often  is  not),  but  work 
that  is  inherently  new  runs  a  similar  risk.  It  is  a  question  whether 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  admit  the  bad  in  order  to  have  also  a  chance 
of  examining  the  new.  The  result  of  the  ordinary  exhibitions  is  a 
kind  of  lining  up.  Artists,  of  all  folk  the  most  individual  in  their 
excellences,  are  made  to  dress  by  the  right,  or  by  the  left,  as  the  case 
may  be,  like  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  whose  principal  object  is 
uniformity.  Now  the  line  might  he  drawn  in  any  direction,  but 
unless  it  is  drawn  in  all  directions  at  once  it  is  inevitable  that  there 
will  be  sturdy,  honest  artists  who  cannot  conscientiously  order  them¬ 
selves  by  it. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  so  many  worthy  elderly  men  should  be 
compelled  even  once  a  year  to  tire  their  eyes  by  looking  at  several 
thousands  of  pictures  that  do  not  particularly  interest  them.  It 
would  be  sad  even  if  they  were  serving  the  artist  or  the  public  in 
doing  so.  It  seems  an  extraordinarily  melancholy  spectacle  when 
we  reflect  that  they  are  quite  powerless  to  “  raise  the  standards  of 
the  arts,”  and  indeed  can  do  little  more  than  make  things  easy  for 
incompetent  picture-buyers,  put  difficulties  in  the  way  of  progress, 
compel  young  men  to  paint  in  the  manner  of  ten  years  ago,  and 
administer  snubs  to  a  quantity  of  fools.  Of  all  these  there  is  but 
one  useful  function,  and  that  is  so  small  as  to  be  pitiable.  I  do  not 
like  to  think  of  a  party  of  great  men  banded  together  to  administer 
snubs  to  imbeciles.  It  is  odd  that  they  themselves  can  tolerate  their 
position. 

But  here  I  have  given  too  good  an  opportunity  to  the  clever  young 
man  of  the  suburban  debating  society.  I  can  see  the  fellow  leaping 
from  his  seat,  and  crying,  ”  Mr.  Chairman,  I  protest;  is  it  a  woeful 
thing  to  paint  in  the  manner  of  ten  years  ago?  Would  it  be  a 
disheartening  sight  to  see  a  man  painting  in  the  manner  of  two 
hundred  years  ago,  or  four  hundred  for  that  matter?  Have  we  yet 
beaten  Velasquez?  Or  do  these  striplings  think  themselves  too 
strong  to  compete  with  Rembrandt?  ”  Now  that  is  a  point  of  view 
as  deadly  to  the  real  future  of  art  as  can  be  imagined.  It  is  not 
often  expressed  about  literature,  where  its  folly  is  not  more  real  but 
more  easily  perceived.  People  do  not  ask  a  young  man  to  write  like 
Chaucer,  like  Lamb,  or  like  Sir  Walter  Scott.  They  laugh  at  him 
if  he  attempts  the  performance.  They  have  the  sense  to  ask  him 
to  be  himself,  and  there  are  alw’ays  as  many  styles  as  will  go  round. 
The  artist  has  as  sure  a  right  to  be  himself  as  the  author,  though  it 
is  perhaps  more  difificult  for  him  to  exercise,  since  his  method  of 
expression  is  not  so  immediate  and  direct.  A  masterly  imitation 
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of  Rembrandt  passes  with  us,  while  a  masterly  imitation  of  Chaucer 
would  be  laughed  at.  It  is  easier  to  detect  insincerity  in  writing 
than  in  paint.  But  the  only  justifiable  return  to  the  old  masters  is 
the  return  made  by  Rossetti,  by  Bume  Jones,  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  that  does  not  seek  a  manner  nor  an  outlook  on  life,  but 
only  a  few  hints  on  technique. 

Now  here  we  come  again  to  the  main  discussion: — This  form  of 
return  to  the  old  masters  is  recognised  by  a  jury,  but  only  to  those 
particular  old  masters  to  whom  the  members  of  the  jury  think  it 
advisable  to  return.  Artists  who  want  an  exhibition  without  a  jury 
do  not  throw’  off  traditions;  they  only  ask  to  be  allowed  to  choose 
them  for  themselves.  They  know'  that  a  man  who  recognised  in, 
for  example  Velasquez,  something  of  himself,  who  felt  that  he  in  the 
twentieth  century  could  express  himself  through  a  technique  not 
wholly  unlike  that  that  served  his  master  in  the  eighteenth,  would 
run  a  good  chance  of  acceptance  at  Burlington  House.  But  they 
know  also  that  a  man  whose  feeling  was  for  decoration  rather  than 
for  illusion,  a  man  whose  favourite  visions  approximated  to  the  stem 
and  simple  outlines  of  the  Egyptians,  a  man  who  chose  to  leam,  as 
some  of  the  French  Independants  are  learning,  from  the  masters  of 
three  thousand  years  ago,  and,  refusing  shadows,  refusing  all  vitality 
but  that  of  a  repressed  and  concentrated  form,  however  honest  his 
pictures  might  be,  would  have  an  extremely  small  chance  of  doing 
anything  but  amuse  for  a  moment  the  jury  of  that  Conservative 
Institution.  And  I,  not  as  an  artist,  ask  would  it  be  fair  in  such  a 
case  to  refuse  the  public  the  opportunity  of  a  similar  amusement, 
and  to  deny  to  a  possible  few  a  rare  intellectual  enjoyment  ? 

Now  the  objections  to  exhibitions  without  juries  are  made  by 
picture-buyers  and  mediocre  artists;  briefly  summed  up,  they  are 
these: — “That  every  incompetent  person  is  allowed  to  annoy  the 
spectators  by  a  piece  of  defaced  wall;  that,  by  the  annihilation  of 
the  conditions  of  exhibited  art,  painters  and  sculptors,  otherwise 
decently  restrained,  are  allowed,  no,  encouraged,  to  work  with 
laxity  and  extravagance ;  that  a  definite  aim,  a  definite  goal  is 
destroyed,  and  the  youthful  student  left  without  ideals ;  that  picture- 
buyers  are  deprived  of  any  recognised  guarantee  and  consequently 
forced  to  rely  on  their  own  judgment;  and,  lastly,  that  fashions  in 
8rt,  instead  of  being  properly  organised  by  each  successive  genera¬ 
tion  of  great  men,  follow  each  other  with  such  rapidity  that  there  are 
no  fashions  at  all,  and  no  one  knows  what  new  monstrosity  to  ex¬ 
pect.”  It  seems  to  me  that  these  objections  answer  themselves; 
but,  honestly,  they  are  the  strongest  I  have  heard.  They  are  all 
objections  that  I  have  heard  in  Paris.  Let  me  try  to  give  some 
sort  of  idea  of  the  Salon  that  is,  so  to  speak,  their  text. 

It  is  held  in  the  huge  glass  buildings  by  the  Pont  d’Alma,  those 
buildings  that  have  sandy  floors,  very  damp  and  generous  of  rheu¬ 
matism  to  conscientious  critics  who  do  not  cross  them  on  the  run. 
yet  it  is  continually  crowded.  It  contains  something  like  seven 
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thousand  works.  In  this  vast  collection  there  are  numbers  of  abso¬ 
lutely  incompetent  productions;  there  are  pictures  like  old-fashioned 
Christmas  cards,  you  remember  them,  a  silver  moon  dropping 
through  pale  clouds  and  starlit  sky  over  a  village  church ;  there  are 
drawings  of  incomparable  badness,  and  compositions  both  emetic 
and  amusing — for  example,  an  abduction  in  a  motor-car,  with  a 
husband  racing  up  the  road  in  his  nightshirt  like  a  sprinter  from 
the  Universities.  Among  the  people  at  the  varnishing  were  old 
women,  students  of  twenty  and  thirty  years’  standing,  padding 
round  in  sandals  to  show  their  work  to  other  hopeful  geniuses  no 
more  youthful  than  themselves.  The  daughters  of  the  Concierges, 
a  most  productive  class  in  Paris,  were  there,  attended  by  their 
admiring  mothers.  And  yet  the  pictures  uninterestingly  bad  were 
negligible  in  the  interesting  bulk  of  the  exhibition. 

Londoners,  saved  by  Conservative  juries  from  any  violent  ex¬ 
perience  of  originality,  can  scarcely  realise  what  lies  behind  a 
Parisian  objection  to  monstrosity.  You,  who  know  those  pictures 
that  startle  even  Paris,  must  excuse  me  if  I  try  to  describe  them.  Let 
me  think  of  some  that  may  suggest  the  rest.  There  is  one  of  a 
woman  in  the  desert  gnawing  her  leg,  and  collecting  the  running 
blood  in  a  green  funnel-mouthed  bottle  below.  There  is  another  of 
huge  grey  figures  with  square  wooden  toes  and  jointless  limbs  com¬ 
bined  into  a  squirming  pattern.  Close  to  some  mediocrities  that 
would  not  have  surprised  an  Early  Victorian  are  three  women 
painted  in  purple,  carmine,  and  green,  cut  off  short  at  the  neck,  but 
producing  a  harmony  of  curves  with  their  arms  and  bodies.  The 
colouring  of  most  of  these  works  is  the  colouring  of  dreams,  vivid, 
startling,  direct,  like  the  paint  on  Noah’s  Ark  toys.  And  are  we  to 
have  such  pictures  here,  you  ask?  I  hope  so,  for  though  in  this  wild 
jangle  of  experiment  the  vital  artists  could  be  counted  off  on  the 
fingers  of  two  hands,  their  aims  are  serious.  They  are  not  men  who 
have  failed  with  more  usual  techniques.  Some  of  them  have  taken 
the  highest  prizes  in  the  French  schools  devoted  to  the  most  old- 
masterly  of  manners,  and  now,  leaving  those  traditions  aside,  they 
are  doing  their  best  to  make  something  that  is  really  their  own.  We 
should  not  be  able  to  see  their  pictures  if  we  did  not  suffer  at  the 
same  time  those  of  the  innumerable  bandarlog,  their  imitators.  The 
impression  of  the  whole  is  extravagant,  yes,  but  perhaps,  somewhere 
near  the  middle  of  the  pendulum  swing  from  the  academical  folly  to 
the  folly  of  conceit,  there  is  a  new’  beauty  and  a  new’  strength  that 
would  not  without  the  extravagance  ever  be  discovered. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  was  annoyed  by  the  attitude  of  the 
public.  It  w’ill  be  interesting  to  see  if  the  English  w'ill  behave  in 
the  Albert  Hall  in  any  w’ay  like  the  mixed  crowd  that  filled  the  great 
glass  houses  of  the  Cours  la  Reine.  There  the  spectators  were 
divided  into  tw’o  parties.  Some  went  from  room  to  room  in  search 
of  a  picture  or  a  piece  of  sculpture  more  obviously  than  the  rest  out 
of  the  tradition  to  which  they  w’ere  a3customed,  and  then  laughed 
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and  made  jokes  about  it  until  they  found  another  butt.  They  would 
stand  before  David  Laxine’s  most  praiseworthy  “  Tete  de  Femme,” 
a  massive,  forceful  mask,  in  whose  surface,  by  means  of  innumer¬ 
able  pellets  of  clay,  the  artist  has  tried  to  produce  a  feeling  of  pul¬ 
sation  and  life.  They  would  stand  before  a  thing  like  this,  obviously 
the  work  of  a  sincere  and  courageous  workman,  and  cry  out  that  they 
supposed  the  poor  woman  suffered  from  the  small-pox.  They  would 
stand  before  a  painting  serious  in  its  grotesqueness,  with  distorted 
shapes,  purposely,  nervously,  twisted  by  the  artist  in  a  passionate 
effort  to  be  honest,  and  laughingly  exclaim  that  they  themselves  had 
made  such  things  when  children  with  a  slate  and  pencil.  They 
would  stand  before  a  row  of  patterned  figures,  thickly  outlined  in 
blue,  like  stained  glass,  and  chuckling  with  glee  at  the  remembrance 
that  nature  has  not  given  herself  blue  edges,  criticise  decorations  by 
the  canons  of  illusions,  and  rabidly  condemn  rabbits  because  they 
did  not  happen  to  be  guinea-pigs. 

That  was  one  attitude,  and  not  unlike  what  1  should  expect  in 
England.  The  attitude  of  the  other  party  was  less  excusable  because 
less  honest.  Paris  is  extraordinarily  frightened  of  being  behind  the 
times.  People  remember  that  the  great  Impressionists  were 
laughed  at  for  years  and  then  exalted  to  the  discomfiture  of  those 
who  had  scoffed.  They  are  determined  to  be  among  the  first  to 
enjoy  new  things,  and,  fearing  lest  these  young  men  should  turn  out 
to  be  Manets,  stand  gaping  before  a  piece  of  frank  experiment,  and 
say,  their  eyes  starting,  their  eyebrows  raised,  unhappy,  their 
mouths  trembling  and  doubtful,  “  How  strong,  how  very  beautiful.” 
Hypocritical  dissemblers  though  they  are,  I  found  it  in  me  to  be 
almost  sorry'  for  them ;  the  strain  was  obviously  so  great  and  so 
heroically  borne.  They  reminded  me  of  the  Pirate  in  Peter  Pan, 
who  in  a  moment  of  extreme  misery  was  forced  by  the  Red  Indian 
Chief  to  cry  “  Happy  Starkey,  happy,  happy  Starkey,”  as  if  he  were 
enjoying  Elysium. 

Both  these  attitudes  are  ridiculous,  because  they  both  assume  that 
the  objects  in  the  Exhibition  are  intended  as  rivals  to  the  paintings 
and  sculptures  in  the  I^ouvre.  The  only  proper  attitude  before  such 
a  collection  is  that  a  gentleman  would  naturally  adopt  in  an  artist’s 
private  studio,  if  the  artist  were  taking  him  into  his  confidence,  and 
showing  him  unfinished  sketches,  cartoons,  and  tentative  efforts 
that  might  some  day  be  magicked  into  pictures.  Of  course  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  say  that  the  exhibition  is  at  fault  and  not  the  public,  since 
exhibitions  are  not  meant  as  conferences,  but  as  places  where  the 
public  may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  most  beautiful  things 
being  produced  in  their  time.  But  if  that  is  so,  the  purpose  of  exhi¬ 
bitions  is  strangely  limited.  Surely,  at  least  one  exhibition  each 
year  should  be  consecrated  to  art,  out  of  the  dozens  that  are  con¬ 
secrated  to  very  different  purposes.  Artists  have  appropriated  the 
Salon  des  Independants  to  their  own  ends,  because  it  is  the  only  one 
held  without  a  jury.  If  there  were  others  it  would  not  be  difficult 
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to  make  it  understood  that  in  them  were  to  be  shown  results  rather 
than  question-marks. 

In  England,  however,  even  more  than  in  France,  we  need  the 
([uestion-marks.  The  July  Exhibition  will  be  our  opportunity.  The 
nominal  aim  put  forward  by  the  allied  artists  may  well  be  left  for 
the  present  as  it  has  been  over  in  Paris.  They  will  be  doing  a 
greater  service  to  British  art  if  they  use  their  exhibition  not  as  a 
rather  stately  picture  shop  but  as  an  arena  for  knocking  artists’  heads 
together.  What  they  do  depends,  of  course,  less  on  the  promoters 
of  the  scheme  than  on  the  temper  of  the  exhibitors.  But  it  will  be 
very  sad  if  we  see  the  Albert  Hall  filled  not  only  with  the  bad  stu6 
we  should  naturally  expect,  but  also  with  the  stuff  bad  and  good  that 
might  get  into  the  ordinary  shows,  and  search  in  vain  for  the  un¬ 
finished,  fragmentary,  extravagant,  laughable,  courageous  experi¬ 
ments  of  those  artists  who  are  honestly  struggling  to  learn  an? 
willing  to  allow  their  failures  to  teach. 

And  as  for  the  public?  Bother  the  public.  I  thought  I  had  got 
rid  of  them  once.  Oh,  the  public  will  be  there,  of  course,  even  if  the 
exhibition  is  as  I  should  like  it.  The  public  will  be  there,  polishing 
its  eyeglass  as  if  in  Burlington  House,  only — it  will  not  be  saying 
“  How  very  like  a  real  cow.” 


Arthur  Ransome. 
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London,  May  1908. 

Bv  the  time  this  issue  of  the  Review  is  published  another  link  will 
have  been  added  to  the  lengthening  chain  of  the  Anglo-French 
entente.  M.  Falliferes’  visit,  and  the  occasion  of  it,  are  gratifying 
alike  on  personal  and  on  political  grounds.  We  welcome  in  him 
not  only  a  typical  Frenchman,  but  a  typical  French  President. 
He  belongs  to  that  inexhaustible  reservoir  of  prudence,  capacity  and 
common-sense — the  French  middle  class.  Both  in  policy  and 
personality  his  election  to  the  Presidency  in  January,  1906,  implied 
rather  a  continuation  than  a  change  of  rulers.  Indeed,  it  was  said 
at  the  time  that  the  best  evidence  of  what  France  had  come  to 
think  of  M.  Loubet  was  to  be  seen  in  the  choice  of  his  successor. 
The  careers  of  the  two  men  have  been  curiously  alike.  Both  are 
Southerners — why  is  it,  we  wonder,  that  the  South  supplies  France 
nowadays  with  nearly  all  her  leading  men?  Both  began  life  as 
country  lawyers.  Both  from  an  early  age  interested  themselves  in 
local  administration.  Both  mounted  through  identical  posts  to  the 
second  magistracy  of  the  Republic — the  Presidency  of  the  Senate — 
and  both  stepped  thence  to  the  Elys^e.  Both,  again,  have  made 
themselves  known  as  “  safe  ”  men,  distinguished  rather  by  sound 
judgment  than  by  brilliancy,  by  solid  genuineness  than  by  facility 
in  the  exploitatory  arts.  Both  are  thorough  democrats.  Neither 
has  any  sympathy  with  the  overwrought  ceremony  which  M.  Faure 
attempted  to  introduce  into  the  social  and  official  life  of  the  Elysee. 
M.  Loubet  is  the  son  of  a  peasant.  M.  Fallieres’  grandfather  was  a 
blacksmith,  and  his  father  a  small  lawyer  in  Gascony.  He  has  the 

"1  fluent  eloquence  of  the  South  as  well  as  its  generous  physique. 

■  His  tastes  are  of  the  simplest,  and  his  whole  mode  of  life,  after  his 

■  accession  as  before  it,  is  frankly  framed  on  bourgeois  lines.  The 

■  boulevards  used  to  know  him  well.  With  his  careless  dress,  flowing 

1  necktie,  vast  shock  of  white  hair,  and  the  inevitable  umbrella, 
beloved  of  the  caricaturists,  he  was  a  familiar  figure  and  a  not 
unpicturesque  one,  a  Parisian  by  circumstance,  but  not  by  instinct 
and  perhaps  not  by  sympathy.  Music,  art,  the  drama  and 

(literature  have  contributed  but  little  to  the  unpretentious  fabric  of 
bis  life.  His  chief  pleasure  is  in  shooting,  and  his  chief  interest, 
:  outside  his  family  and  politics,  is  centred  on  his  vineyard,  w’hich 
I  brings  him  in  a  modest  competence.  M.  Fallieres  was  the  first  to 
I  replant  after  the  phylloxera  had  ravaged  the  French  grape  crops. 
►  In  politics  he  has  steadfastly  climbed  to  the  topmost  rung  of  the 
ladder,  and  his  final  elevation  two  years  ago  impressed  France  and 
Europe  as  the  just  reward  of  unobtrusive  merit,  a  thorough  expe- 
I  rience  of  public  affairs,  and  a  character  which  even  in  the  often 
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reckless  polemics  of  French  partisanship  had  never  once  been 
impugned.  The  Presidency  has  somewhat  broken  up  the  simple 
routine  of  his  daily  life,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any 
inroads  upon  his  health,  and  it  has  certainly  not  impaired  either 
his  common-sense  or  his  even  and  amiable  temperament.  He  has 
precisely  the  qualities  that  the  Republic  most  prefers  in  its  Presidents 
— he  is  prudent,  self-contained,  honest  and  unexciting. 

*  « 

♦ 

The  Elysee,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  a  Parisian  counter¬ 
part  of  the  White  House,  and  in  internal  affairs  the  French  Presi¬ 
dent  is  perhaps  the  most  restricted  of  all  the  rulers  of  democratic 
States.  M.  Loubet  throughout  his  term  of  office  studiously  effaced 
himself  and  concealed  his  opinions  on  all  matters  of  domestic 
politics.  He  was  never  at  any  time  a  strong  party  man.  Republi¬ 
canism  summed  up  the  wffiole  of  his  political  creed.  The  intrigues 
and  jealousies  of  wrangling  groups  did  not  interest  him,  nor  was 
he  ever  identified  with  them ;  and,  in  the  strict  party  sense,  his 
accession  was  scarcely  a  political  event  at  all.  M.  Fallieres  was 
thought  likely  by  some  to  prove  a  more  militant  type  of  President, 
but  he  has,  in  fact,  proved  less  so.  His  lot  has  fallen  so  far  on 
a  time  of  comparative  calm  in  domestic  affairs.  He  has  not  been 
called  upon  to  face  any  such  concentrated  storm  of  obloquy  as 
assailed  M.  Loubet.  The  outbreak  in  the  Midi  was  a  passing  squall 
compared  with  the  searching  fury  of  the  Dreyfus  affair.  But  were 
M.  Fallieres  to  be  confronted  by  a  crisis  of  similar  magnitude  and 
urgency  there  is  no  question  he  would  face  it  with  all  of  his 
predecessor’s  quiet  and  prevailing  courage.  He  is  no  Casimir  Perier, 
to  be  snuffed  out  at  a  stroke.  In  a  time,  however,  of  normal 
tranquillity  like  the  present  it  is  not  expected  of  the  French 
President  that  he  should  do  more  than  preside.  M.  Fallieres  was 
very  largely  elected  because  his  moderation  and  good  sense  were 
known  to  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  no  attempt  would  be  made 
to  assume  prerogatives  that  did  not  constitutionally  belong  to  him. 
There  was  not  the  same  confidence  felt  in  his  principal  opponent, 
!M.  Doumer,  the  energetic  and  somewhat  militant  ex-Governor  of 
Indo-China.  !M.  Doumer,  like  his  successful  rival,  is  altogether 
a  man  of  the  people,  self-taught  and  self-made,  of  a  strong  character 
and  an  aspiring  temperament.  He  is  a  sort  of  French  Randolph 
Churchill,  with  a  drift,  however,  from  Left  to  Right.  In  the 
Chamber  he  has  distinguished  himself  by  the  quickness  of  his  parts, 
his  knowledge  of  financial  and  colonial  questions,  his  brilliant 
oratory,  and  the  extreme  violence  of  his  hostility  to  M.  Combes. 
The  difference  between  the  two  candidates  was  as  great  as  that 
between  jMr.  Roosevelt  and  Judge  Parker;  and  it  was  a  difference 
of  a  very  similar  kind.  M.  Doumer  was  the  Roosevelt  and 
M.  Fallieres  the  Parker  of  the  election.  In  1904  the  Americans 
decided  to  risk  Roosevelt  rather  than  play  for  safety  with  Parker. 
It  was  a  precisely  opposite  decision  that  the  French  arrived  at  m 
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1906.  They  played  for  safety  with  !M,  Fallieres,  and  made  up  their 
minds  not  to  risk  M.  Doumer.  The  difference  in  the  psychology  of  the 
French  and  American  peoples  could  hardly  be  more  aptly  illustrated. 
France  is  not  yet  prepared  to  install  a  man  of  ^I.  Doumer’s  masterful 
temperament  in  the  Elys^e.  The  Third  Republic  has  always  shown 
itself  somewhat  suspicious  of  men  of  conspicuous  vigour  and 
capacity.  That  is  partly,  no  doubt,  because  in  France  it  is  the 
legislators  who  elect  the  President.  They  naturally  do  not  wish  to 
appoint  one  who  might  assert  himself  at  their  expense.  But  it  is 
also  due  to  an  instinctive  fear  that  a  really  strong  President,  a 
man  of  tingling  and  enterprising  personality,  might  prove  a  danger 
to  the  State.  Whether  this  fear  has  any  longer  a  basis  in  reason 
and  fact,  whether  Paris  could  again  be  tempted  into  following  a 
Boulanger,  no  one  can  say  with  any  confidence.  To  the  outside 
world  the  Republic  looks  secure  enough,  but  the  apprehension  of 
a  possible  “  man  on  horseback  ”  is  still  powerfully,  if  silently, 
operative.  It  is  the  unspectacular  man  who  reaches  the  Elysee, 
and  nothing  succeeds  like  mediocrity.  The  Republic  treats  its  sons 
as  Pericles  advised  the  Athenians  to  estimate  women,  counting 
that  one  the  best  whose  name  for  good  or  evil  is  least  in  the  mouths 
of  men. 

*  * 

* 

But  if  in  domestic  affairs  the  French  President  is  rigorously 
circumscribed,  in  matters  of  foreign  policy  he  is  allowed  a  freer  hand ; 
and  opportunities  are  placed  within  his  grasp  that  it  rests  solely 
with  himself  to  make  the  most  and  the  best  of.  He  travels;  he 
meets  the  rulers  and  statesmen  of  other  lands;  ambassadors  are 
accredited  to  him ;  and  if  he  is  a  man  of  any  diplomatic  aptitude 
at  all,  he  is  able  to  guide  the  foreign  policy  of  his  country  without 
going  beyond  the  constitutional  limitations  of  his  office.  M.  Loubet 
was  admirably  fitted  for  work  of  this  kind.  His  geniality  and 
simplicity  endeared  him  to  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  with  whom 
he  came  successively  in  contact,  and  his  real  knowledge  of  affairs, 
his  unfailing  common-sense,  to  which  French  finesse  imparted  a 
precious  element  of  subtlety,  and  his  transparent  rectitude  made 
him  a  trusted  and  weighty  adviser.  M.  Faure  was  the  first  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  to  make  a  point  ol  establishing  personal  and 
confidential  relations  with  the  Courts  of  Europe.  IM.  Loubet 
lollowed  and  improved  upon  his  predecessor’s  example.  St. 
Petersburg,  London,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Rome,  and  Copenhagen — he 
made  himself  known  and  liked  in  them  all.  It  is  a  sincere  pleasure 
to  Englishmen  that  M.  Fallieres’  first  venture  in  the  functions  of 
a  travelling  ambassador  should  be  made  in  England.  His  election 
was  not  determined  without  reference  to  foreign  affairs.  It  took 
place  on  the  day  following  the  first  sitting  of  the  Algeciras  Con- 
ierence,  a  dark  and  doubtful  time.  M.  FalU^res  stood  for 
continuity  in  external  policy;  M.  Doumer  drew  his  support  chieflv 
horn  the  Nationalist  Left  and  the  Conservative  Right-— that  is  to 
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say,  from  the  quarters  that  were  least  well  disposed  towards  the 
Kepublic,  the  rapprochement  with  Italy,  and  the  entente  cordiale 
with  ourselves.  The  choice  of  M.  Fallieres  was,  in  effect,  a  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  revolution  in  the  conduct  of  French  foreign  policy 
devised  by  M.  Delcasse  and  heartily  forwarded  by  M.  Loubet.  His 
visit  to  our  shores  may  be  said  without  hyperbole  to  be  the  outcome 
of  a  popular  and  Parliamentary  mandate.  Following  on  the 
gracious  homage  paid  by  M.  Clemenceau  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
British  Premier,  it  afifirms  once  more  the  vitality  of  that  political 
understanding  to  which  the  interests  and  sympathies  of  both  nations 
are  now  firmly  anchored. 

*  * 


It  is  five  years  since  M.  Loubet ’s  visit  to  London  placed  the  first 
stone  of  Anglo-French  co-operation  and  goodwill  on  the  foundations 
so  admirably  prepared  by  King  Edward.  The  humble  structure  of 
those  days  has  now  become  a  towering  edifice.  Already  it  seems 
little  less  than  incredible  that  only  a  few  years  ago  Great  Britain 
and  France  were  glowering  at  one  another  from  Cairo  to  Siam  with 
a  mutual  and  insensate  suspiciousness.  The  entente  has  accom¬ 
plished  more  for  the  peace  and  stability  of  Europe  than  even  its 
warmest  advocates  quite  expected.  It  wiped  off  the  slate  many  old 
and  contentious  issues  that  more  than  once  had  dragged  Great 
Britain  and  France  to  the  very  verge  of  war.  It  removed  the  danger, 
that  only  a  decade  ago  was  a  very  real  one,  of  a  Colonial  conflict 
between  the  two  Powers.  It  enabled  France  to  double  her  strength 
by  halving  her  objectives.  Her  external  policy  up  to  then  had  been 
marred  by  a  lack  of  co-ordination.  It  brought  her  across  the  path 
of  Germany,  the  strongest  military,  and  Great  Britain,  the  strongest 
naval.  Power  in  the  world;  and  she  made  no  attempt  to  conciliate 
either.  Thanks  to  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  she  is  now  able,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Republic,  to  converge  both  by 
land  and  sea  upon  a  single  point.  Our  owm  gain  has  been  not  less 
obvious.  So  long  as  the  entente  endures,  we  are  freed  from  the 
apprehension,  which  had  at  one  time  a  firmer  root  in  probability 
than  most  Englishmen  realise,  that  the  French  navy  might  be 
utiUsed  as  the  spear-head  of  an  anti-British  coalition.  Events, 
moreover,  have  singularly  demonstrated  the  w'orld-wide  utility  of  the 
Agreement.  Had  it  not  existed  the  scope  of  the  Far  Eastern  conflict 
might,  and  in  all  probability  would,  have  been  disastrously  widened. 
It  greatly  facilitated  the  settlement  of  the  North  Sea  incident.  From 
being  a  passive  solution  of  Anglo-French  differences  it  has  already 
developed  into  one  of  the  guarantees  of  the  European  status  quo. 
During  the  temporary  collapse  of  Russian  effectiveness  it  served  to 
prevent  the  undue  predominance  of  any  one  Power  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  It  is  a  purely  defensive  pact.  It  will  not  be  used  by 
England  to  embroil  France  with  Germany  nor  by  France  to  embroil 
Germany  with  England.  It  does  not,  and  in  French  eyes  it  cannot, 
take  the  place  of  the  Dual  Alliance.  It  does  not  cover  the  same 
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ground;  it  does  not  involve  the  same  equality  of  risk.  Nothing 
indeed  would  be  more  fatal  to  its  development  in  its  own  proper 
sphere  than  any  attempt  to  apply  it  to  ends  which  it  is  neither 
meant  nor  fitted  to  meet.  The  suspicion  which  some  of  M. 
Delcasse’s  opponents  sought  to  propagate  that  Great  Britain  was 
using  the  entente  to  embroil  France  with  Germany,  however  incred¬ 
ible,  was  precisely  the  sort  of  suspicion  to  which  our  new  relations 
with  France,  if  they  are  to  bring  forth  their  best  fruit,  ought  never 
to  be  subject.  The  supreme  object  of  French  and  of  British  diplomacy 
should  be  to  prove  that  the  Dual  Alliance,  the  entente  with  Great 
Britain,  and  an  improvement  in  Franco-German  relations  are 
mutually  compatible. 

«  « 

« 

At  the  same  time  the  force  of  any  compact  into  which  England 
and  France  may  enter  is  either  more  or  less  than  the  force  of  its 
actual  wording.  It  is  more  or  less  according  as  public  opinion 
approves  or  disapproves ;  and  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  public 
opinion  in  Great  Britain  has  given  to  the  Anglo-French  Agreement 
an  extension  which  its  framers  did  not  anticipate.  Had  Germany, 
for  example,  provoked  a  war  with  France  over  the  Morocco  question, 
public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  would  have  compelled  the  British 
Government  to  spring  to  France’s  assistance.  The  entente  cordiale, 
while  remaining  a  purely  defensive  agreement,  has  in  fact  been 
charged  by  the  opinion  and  the  desires  of  both  countries  with  the 
duty  of  preserving  the  European  equilibrium  and  of  resisting  any 
unprovoked  attack  upon  the  specific  purposes  for  which  it  was  nego¬ 
tiated.  It  is  aimed  at  no  third  Power,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
third  Power  will  be  permitted  to  disrupt  it.  Not  only  has  it  deve¬ 
loped  into  one  of  the  buttresses  of  European  peace,  but  it  has  been 
the  means  of  bringing  Great  Britain  and  Russia  together.  That  is 
perhaps  its  greatest  achievement.  It  has  paved  the  way  for  an 
.\nglo-Russian  Agreement  that  has  supplemented  and  set  the  seal 
of  final  security  upon  both  the  Dual  Alliance  and  the  entente  itself. 
But  even  here  we  do  not  exhaust  the  productivity  of  this  beneficent 
compact.  There  is  plenty  of  work  for  it  still  to  do.  Although  the 
gravest  of  Anglo-French  differences  have  been  adjusted,  there  are 
still  a  few  minor  questions  that  remain  open,  and  that  ought  to  be 
taken  in  hand  now  that  the  two  countries  are  in  a  negotiating  mood 
and  have  got  rid  of  the  notion  that  the  ordinary  give  and  take  of  a 
comprehensive  settlement  means  either  humiliation  on  the  one  side 
or  victory  on  the  other.  In  the  New  Hebrides,  for  instance,  in  Siam, 
in  Abyssinia,  and  in  China  there  is  room  enough  for  a  series  of 
agreements  that  will  not  only  dispose  of  the  last  outstanding  issue 
in  colonial  policy  but  will  lay  down  the  lines  for  Anglo-French 
co-operation  in  the  future.  Meanwhile  the  entente  remains  the 
corner-stone  of  British  European  policy.  The  attitude  of  all  the 
European  Powers  towards  this  country  is  estimated  in  Great  Britain 
by  their  attitude  towards  the  Anglo-French  entente.  The  three 
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principles  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  laid  down  on  this  matter  shortly 
before  the  General  Election  still  represent  the  wishes  and  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  British  people.  (1)  Great  Britain  will  enter  into  no 
engagements  and  no  relations  with  any  other  Powers  that  are  incon¬ 
sistent  with  or  prejudicial  to  the  Anglo-French  Agreement.  (2) 
Nothing  we  do  in  our  relations  with  Germany  is  in  any  way  to  impair 
our  existing  good  relations  with  France.  (3)  The  condition  of  any 
improvement  in  Anglo-German  relations  must  be  that  “  the  relations 
of  Germany  with  France,  on  all  matters  that  come  under  the  Anglo- 
French  Agreement,  should  be  fair  and  good  also.”  To  these  declara¬ 
tions  the  whole  country  unreser%'edly  subscribes.  It  desires  that 
Anglo-German  recriminations  should  cease,  and  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made  in  the  future,  any  more  than  any  has  been  made  in 
the  past,  to  give  an  anti-German  point  to  our  diplomacy.  But  it 
realises  that  the  unflinching  maintenance  of  the  Anglo-French 
entente,  being  the  best  road  to  the  security  of  the  statvs  quo,  is 
also  the  best  and  indeed  the  only  road  to  the  improvement  of  .\nglo- 
German  relations.  It  accepts,  too.  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  maxim  that, 
whenever  there  is  any  question  of  competition,  France  must  come 
first  and  Gennany  second  in  our  consideration.  And,  finally,  it  has 
grasped  the  fact  that  any  attempt  to  abandoir  France  for  the  sake 
of  conciliating  Germany  means  not  only  the  loss  of  one  friend  without 
the  gain  of  another,  but  relegates  Great  Britain  at  once  to  an 
isolation  ten  times  more  perilous  than  that  from  which  she  has  with 
difficulty  extricated  herself.  M.  Fallieres  will  be  able  on  his  return 
to  report  that  in  the  whole  sphere  of  foreign  affairs  no  cause  or 
policy  appeals  to  British  instincts,  emotions,  and  interests  so  much 
as  that  of  a  close  and  constant  friendship  with  France. 

»  » 

» 

The  interesting  and  important  announcement  was  made  in  The 
Times  of  May  20th  that  King  Edward  is  shortly  to  visit  the  Tsar. 
The  meeting  will  take  place  at  Reval  on  the  Gulf  of  ‘Finland  on 
June  9th.  We  are  unfeignedly  glad  that  a  step,  long  and  necessarily 
delayed,  should  at  last  have  been  found  practicable.  It  is  more 
than  a  mere  interchange  of  regal  courtesies ;  it  is  an  event  of  direct 
political  significance,  even  though  St.  Petersburg  still  remains  the 
only  European  capital  in  which  the  King  has  not  set  foot  since  his 
accession.  That  he  is  now  to  visit  Russia  is  a  testimony,  as  welcome 
as  it  is  unimpeachable,  to  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in 
Russia’s  internal  conditions,  in  her  relations  with  Japan,  and  in 
her  relations  with  ourselves.  Moreover  it  is,  and  must  long  con¬ 
tinue  to  be,  of  peculiar  importance  to  any  nation  that  wishes  to 
live  on  good  terms  with  Russia  and  to  reconcile  its  interests  with 
hers,  that  the  personal  ties  between  its  Sovereign  and  the  reigning 
Tsar  should  be  close  and  friendly.  Russia  has  a  Parliament  and  a 
Government,  hut  it  will  he  many  years  before  she  develops  a 
system  of  ministerial  responsibility  and  before  any  subject  of  the 
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Tsar  is  qualified  to  speak  for  Russia  as  a  whole,  as  Sir  Edward 
Grey  speaks  for  Great  Britain  or  Prince  Billow  for  Germany. 
Russia’s  present  phase  of  evolution  resembles  our  own  in  the  days 
of  James  II.,  when  each  Minister  was  practically  independent  of  his 
colleagues,  framed  his  own  policies,  mapped  out  his  own  measures, 
and  subject  to  the  will  of  the  Sovereign,  was  master  in  his  ow’n 
sphere  and  impotent  outside  of  it.  It  is  to  this  faulty  and  irrespon¬ 
sible  system  of  administration  which  they  have  never  rightly  under¬ 
stood,  and  not  to  a  policy  of  deliberate  bad  faith,  that  the  British 
people  should  have  ascribed  many  of  the  surprises  and  contradictions 
with  which  Russian  diplomacy  has  furnished  them  in  the  past. 
Russia’s  lack  of  a  plenipotentiary,  the  fluidity  of  her  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  who  or  what  or  where  was 
the  final  and  controlling  authority,  have  been  among  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  an  Anglo-Russian  understanding.  A  dozen  instances 
might  be  quoted  to  prove  that  “  Russia  ”  was  not,  for  example,  the 
Russian  h^oreign  Minister. 

*  * 

« 

Tins  peculiarity  has  been  much  better  appreciated  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  than  in  Downing  Street.  Germany,  France,  and  Austria 
in  their  dealings  with  Russia  have  repeatedly  avoided  the  ordinary 
channels  of  diplomacy  and  have  negotiated  instead  with  the  Tsar 
direct,  recognising  that  in  his  authority  and  will  alone  is  there  a 
sure  and  durable  foundation.  The  dynastic  friendship  between  the 
Hohenzollerns  and  the  Romanoffs,  for  instance,  has  been  worth 
many  treaties.  It  was  an  unwritten  and  offhand,  but  none  the  less 
faithfully  observed,  promise  of  Nicolas  II.  that  is  believed  to  have 
assured  to  the  Kaiser  the  possession  of  Kiao-chau.  The  Austro- 
Russian  convention  was  concluded  between  Nicolas  II.  and  Francis 
Joseph ;  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance  was  the  personal  work  of 
.\lexander  III.  and  the  French  President.  In  all  these  cases  the 
functions  of  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  scarcely  exceeded  those 
of  a  confidential  amanuensis.  The  Tsar  was,  in  effect,  as  much 
his  own  Foreign  Minister  as  Cromwell  or  William  III. ;  and  though 
the  conditions  of  Russian  government  are  visibly  changing,  the 
personality  of  the  Tsar  and  his  attitude  towards  any  specific  problem 
in  foreign  affairs  are  still  decided,  if  not  decisive,  factors.  The 
.\nglo-Russian  Agreement  was  a  fruitful  turning-point  in  the  relations 
not  merely  of  London  and  St.  Petersburg,  but  of  the  English  and 
Russian  peoples.  It  was  one  of  those  international  compacts  whose 
value  is  not  to  be  assessed  solely  or  even  chiefly  by  an  examination 
of  their  clauses,  by  reckoning  up  the  local  gains  in  one  column  and 
the  local  losses  in  another,  or  indeed  by  any  method  of  calculation 
that  takes  account  only  of  the  questions  immediately  at  issue.  There 
are  occasions  when  the  fact  that  two  competitors  have  struck  a 
bargain  is  of  more  real  importance  than  the  actual  terms  of  their 
agreement;  and  nobody  who  considers'  the  past  relations  of  the 
two  countries  and  the  powerful  influences  in  and  out  of  Europe 
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that  made  an  accommodation  between  them,  eminently  desirable, 
will  doubt  that  the  Convention  of  last  year  was  an  equitable  and 
statesmanlike  instrument.  Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done 
before  Russia  and  Great  Britain  have  composed  all  their  differences, 
have  vanquished  the  distrust  bred  by  an  unhappy  past,  and  are 
able  to  formulate  a  common  policy  in  Europe  and  the  Near  East. 
King  Edward’s  visit  to  Russian  territory,  by  enlisting  the  Tsar  as 
an  active  upholder  of  Anglo-Russian  friendship,  will  not  only  round 
off  an  unexampled  series  of  diplomatic  triumphs,  will  not  only 
confirm  the  spirit  of  sanity  that  made  the  Agreement  possible,  but 
will  pave  the  way  for  further  co-operation  in  the  future. 

*  * 

• 

The  United  States  is  the  great  spendthrift  among  the  nations. 
It  is  only  now  that  she  is  beginning  to  realise  that  her  resources  are 
not  inexhaustible,  and  that  to  continue  squandering  them  with  her 
present  recklessness  is  to  invite  the  certainty  of  economic  disaster. 
The  great  conference  of  all  the  Governors  of  the  States  which  met 
in  Washington  on  May  13th  was  at  once  a  national  confession  of 
improvidence  and  a  national  promise  of  reform.  President  Roose¬ 
velt  has  put  his  hand  to  no  more  fundamental  problem  than  this  of 
conserving  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  from  the  wasteful 
grip  of  private  exploitation.  A  few  facts  will  show  its  urgency. 
The  United  States  has  a  coal  area  of  340,000  square  miles,  about 
eight  times  the  size  of  the  coal  area  of  the  whole  of  Europe,  and 
perhaps  twenty  times  as  valuable.  She  produces  more  than  a  third 
of  the  world’s  output  of  coal,  and  with  reasonable  care  there  is  no 
reason  why  she  should  not  maintain  her  lead.  Yet  the  Government 
coal  experts  agree  in  declaring  that,  if  present  methods  are  persisted 
in,  the  anthracite  coalfields  will  be  worked  out  in  fifty  years  and  the 
bituminous  fields  in  a  hundred.  They  estimate  that  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  industry  something  like  fifty  thousand  million  tons  of 
usable  coal  have  been  wasted  by  sheer  bad  mining.  The  country 
is  covered  with  mines  from  which  not  more  than  half  the  coal  has 
been  taken,  but  which  nevertheless  have  been  abandoned  as 
exhausted,  have  caved  in,  and  have  thus  rendered  their  treasures  for 
ever  inaccessible.  The  waste  of  timber  has  been  on  a  yet  more 
prodigious  scale,  and  a  wood  famine  is  not  only  a  possibility  but  has 
actually  begun.  Over  a  hundred  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
have  had  to  raise  their  price  within  the  last  six  months.  The  great 
pine  woods  of  the  Lake  States  have  passed  their  most  productive 
period  and  the  mills  are  moving  towards  the  Pacific,  leaving  behind 
them  six  million  acres  of  barren  land.  The  price  of  hardwood  has 
advanced  from  twenty-five  to  sixty-five  per  cent.  It  is  being  cut 
in  every  locality  where  it  is  accessible  in  milling  quantities,  and  yet 
the  annual  supply  is  fifteen  per  cent,  less  than  it  was  six  years 
ago.  The  cut  of  oak  has  diminished  by  more  than  thirty-six  per 
cent.;  the  Southern  pine  forests  hold  less  than  fifteen  years’  supply: 
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and  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  the  United  States  will  have 
exhausted  its  stock  of  timber  in  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years. 


Such  prodigality  is  not  only  a  direct  loss.  It  converts  rivers  from 
blessings  into  curses ;  it  produces  floods  at  one  time  of  the  year  and 
a  water  famine  later  on;  it  is  the  cause  of  incalculable  losses  from 
erosion;  and  it  fills  up  the  beds  of  the  streams  with  the  soil  on 
which  farmers  and  home-makers  should  be  living.  The  United 
States  is  more  abundantly  favoured  with  navigable  rivers  and  lakes 
than  any  country  in  the  world  except  Brazil.  Yet  President 
Roosevelt  informed  the  Conference  that  there  is  now  less  navigation 
on  them  than  there  was  fifty  years  ago.  The  enormous  stores  of 
mineral  oil  and  gas,  he  added,  were  already  largely  gone.  Three- 
fifths  of  the  world’s  output  of  iron  ore  is  raised  in  the  United  States, 
but  the  experts  declare  that  two  hundred  years  from  now  the  supply 
will  be  exhausted.  The  vast  sheep  and  cattle  ranges  of  the  West 
have  been  so  recklessly  overgrazed  that  they  now  support  only  half 
the  stock  they  once  supported ;  and  millions  of  acres  of  the  public 
domain  have  been  illegally  seized  by  speculators  to  the  ruin  of  the 
land  and  the  exclusion  of  the  genuine  settler.  Such,  roughly,  is 
the  situation  that  confronts  one  of  the  most  naturally  wealthy 
countries  in  the  world,  a  country  in  which  the  pressure  of  population 
on  the  soil  has  barely  begun  to  be  felt,  of  which  only  the  fringe  has 
at  present  been  occupied,  and  which,  if  it  were  inhabited  in  the 
same  ratio  as  England  and  Wales,  would  contain  a  population  of 
fifteen  hundred  millions.  The  damage  done  is  not  irreparable,  and 
future  inventions  may,  of  course,  largely  mitigate  the  losses  already 
sustained.  President  Roosevelt’s  policy  has  for  its  central  aim  the 
quickening  of  the  national  conscience  in  all  matters  connected  with 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  He  has  already  withdrawn 
sixty-seven  million  acres  of  coal-land  in  the  public  domain  pending 
a  classification  and  valuation  by  the  Geological  Survey ;  and  he  has 
announced  his  intention  of  leasing  instead  of  selling  them  to  private 
individuals  under  strict  Federal  supendsion.  He  incessantly  impor¬ 
tunes  Congress  for  money  to  carry  on  and  extend  the  magnificent 
work  of  reclamation  and  irrigation  that  the  Government  has  deve¬ 
loped  in  the  Western  States.  He  is  the  foremost  advocate  of  the 
Forestry  Service  which  has  already  one  hundred  and  sixty  million 
acres  under  its  control.  He  has  waged  relentless  and  partially  suc¬ 
cessful  war  on  the  land-grabbers  of  the  West;  and  he  has  warned 
Congress  that  in  future  he  will  veto  every  Bill  that  gives  to  a  private 
company  or  individual  an  unlimited  right  to  water  power.  ^lulti- 
tudes  of  vested  interests  are  opposing  his  crusade,  and  the  complica¬ 
tions  of  the  American  system  of  government  render  its  success  a 
matter  of  supreme  difliculty.  But  he  has  at  least  aroused  the  nation 
to  some  sense  of  what  is  going  on;  he  has  made  it  realise  that 
nothing  less  may  be  at  stake  than  the  ruin  or  the  rescue  of  American 
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civilisation;  and  he  has  initiated  a  movement  of  conservation  which 
may  come  to  be  looked  back  upon  as  the  greatest  of  all  his  Presi¬ 
dential  achievements.  I 

«  » 

* 

France  appears  to  be  revolting  from  Socialism  just  as  we  in 
England  are  discovering  it.  The  municipal  elections  in  Paris  on 
May  lOth  ended  in  a  crushing  defeat  for  M.  Jaures’  followers.  The 
result  was  not  unexpected.  Within  the  last  two  years  the  French, 
and  especially  the  Parisians,  have  received  some  object-lessons  in 
applied  Socialism  which  they  will  not  easily  forget.  They  have  seen 
the  General  Labour  Confederation  repeatedly  stirring  up  the  work¬ 
men  in  the  naval  arsenals  to  strike  not  merely  for  higher  wages  or 
shorter  hours,  but  for  the  right  to  form  themselves  into  a  trade 
union  in  connection  with  the  Federation.  They  have  seen  the 
Confederation  boasting  and  proving  that  it  has  the  power  to  paralyse 
the  national  defence  at  the  ports,  the  postal  service  in  Paris,  educa¬ 
tion  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  country,  the  working  of  the 
railways,  the  baking  of  bread,  and  to  plunge  the  metropolis  at  any 
moment  into  darkness.  Those  two  or  three  nights  when  Paris  had 
to  be  lit  by  torchlight  marked  the  end  of  the  alliance  betw’een  the 
Socialists  and  the  bourgeoisie  that  virtually  dominated  French  politics 
from  1899  to  1906.  For  the  first  time  a  tremendous  power,  the 
Press,  was  injured.  For  the  first  time  people  who  had  lightheartedly 
called  themselves  Socialists  began  to  realise  that  the  game  was 
growing  serious.  The  result  has  been  a  decided  reaction  of  French 
opinion  against  the  whole  Socialist  and  Radical- Socialist  programme. 

The  reaction  was  stimulated  by  the  outbreak  in  the  Midi  and  im¬ 
mensely  furthered  by  the  activities  of  the  Anti-Militarists.  When  | 
war  of  any  kind,  defensive  or  aggressive,  is  denounced  as  something 
utterly  incompatible  with  Socialist  principles,  when  the  Reservists 
are  urged  not  merely  to  desert  but  to  turn  their  rifies  against  their  ■ 

own  countrymen,  when  patriotism  is  continually  sneered  at  as  a  ■ 

barbarous  superstition,  and  when  Socialism  is  made  synonymous 
with  the  stifling  of  every  national  sentiment,  then  one  may  be  quite  I 

sure  the  French  will  have  none  of  it.  Looking  back  on  the  past  | 

eight  years,  during  which  the  Socialists  have  been  a  predominant 
influence  in  the  State,  the  French  arc  suddenly  made  aware  that,  | 
while  many  useful  reforms  have  been  accomplished,  the  discipline 
of  their  Army  has  relaxed,  their  Navy  has  visibly  deteriorated,  their 
finances  have  been  placed  in  yet  further  jeopardy,  the  possibility  of  | 
a  general  strike  has  come  very  near  a  reality,  the  withdrawal  of 
French  capital  and  its  investment  in  foreign  securities  has  startlingly 
increased,  an  extremely  formidable  and  reckless  power  has  been 
organised  in  their  midst  and  threatens  to  tyrannise  over  the  life  and  | 
labour  of  the  country,  and  a  propaganda  has  sprung  up  which  is 
warring  to  the  knife  against  the  very  idea  of  nationhood.  It  is  as  the 
opponent  of  the  creed  that  has  produced  these  results  that  M.  Clemen 
ceau  sees  before  him  a  new  and  unlooked-for  lease  of  power. 
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By  ELIZABETH  ROBINS,* 

Author  of  “  Come  and  Find  Me.” 

CHAPTER  I. 

His  real  name  was  Renzo  Bellucci,  but  his  intimates  in  Italy 
and  elsewhere  had  called  him  Satanuccio  ever  since  a  certain 
wild  escapade  of  his  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  This  adven¬ 
ture,  which  consisted  in  his  eloping  with  the  three  w’eeks’ 
bride  of  the  Sindic  of  Naples,  fell  later  into  the  category 
of  pardonable  failings.  For,  as  the  years  went  on.  Count 
Kenzo  Bellucci  succeeded  in  building  up  a  reputation  for  being 
the  most  lawless  of  a  race  old  in  lawlessness.  Even  his  immediate 
forefathers  had  lived  like  predatory  feudal  barons  in  their  remote 
palace  in  the  Lombard  Alps — riding  rough-shod  over  the  simple 
peasantry,  and  with  an  airy  impunity  breaking  every  inconvenient 
law,  social  as  well  as  moral.  It  was  said  of  these  Bellucci  that  if 
some  outraged  neighbour  summoned  courage  for  remonstrance  and 
threatened  to  invoke  “  The  Law,”  the  Bellucci  of  the  years  gone 
by  would  smile  and  echo  “The  Law?  In  the  mountains  of  the 
Bellucci  I  am  the  law.”  And  the  worst  of  it  was  that  this  had  been 
no  idle  boast.  But  times  were  changed.  No  one  out  of  Italy  seemed 
to  know  w’hether  this  present  Count  Bellucci  had  in  his  youth 
emulated  his  ancestors’  deeds  of  actual  violence,  or  whether  he  had 
merely  carried  to  unusual  lengths  the  more  refined  vices  of  his  own 
time.  Certain  it  was  he  had  not  set  foot  on  his  native  soil  for 
twenty  years — it  was  whispered  that  he  dared  not. 

This  was  perhaps  small  deprivation  to  a  man  who  divided  his  time 
between  Paris,  Vienna,  Monte  Carlo,  and  two  or  three  favoured 
watering-places.  But  even  the  spending  of  a  mysterious  revenue 
with  princely  generosity,  even  laying  waste  the  lives  of  sundry  fair 
and  noble  ladies,  came  at  last  to  pall  on  the  Italian.  It  was  borne 
in  upon  him  that  he  had  lived  long  enough  in  the  mad  whirl  and 
— chill  reminder ! — there  was  a  touch  of  frost  on  his  temples.  He 
could,  of  course,  have  disguised  the  fact,  but  he  had  too  true  an 
estimate  of  the  greater  distinction  lent  to  his  almost  unpardonably 
perfect  face  by  the  grace  of  a  little  silver  softening  the  blue-black  of 
his  hair.  Still,  although  he  knew  that  for  the  time  being  it  lent 
him  an  even  subtler  fascination,  he  accepted  the  warning  and  fell  to 
thinking  how  he  should  spend  his  later  years.  He  had  always 
intended  to  marry — some  day.  The  day  had  arrived — but  the  wife? 
Clearly  she  must  not  be  one  of  the  type  he  knew  too  well  already. 
The  laborious  vivacity  of  the  average  smart’  woman  was  beginning  to 
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be  to  him  a  mortal  weariness — another  significant  symptom !  In 
any  case  to  marry  one  of  them — he  shuddered.  It  would,  be  like 
marrying  a  brass  band. 

He  was  driving  in  the  Engadine-the  following  summer — not  the 
first  time,  for  he  was  a  famous  whip.  But  for  this  occasion  Monsieur 
Binder  of  Paris  had  turned  out  a  new  and  marvellous  coach  after 
Bellucci’s  own  design.  The  luxurious  inside,  or,  to  speak  by  the 
card,  the  insides,  were  a  miracle  of  ingenious  devices  for  supplying 
all  the  comforts  of  home.  From  without  all  the  world  might  see 
the  admirable  proportions  and  perfect  finish  of  this  dark  green 
miracle  of  elegance  with  its  touches  of  bright  scarlet,  its  four  grey 
horses  with  scarlet  trappings,  its  liveried  servants  behind,  and  jaunty 
groom  on  the  box  with  the  long  coach  horn  flying  into  the  mountains, 
and  sending  troops  of  triumphal  echoes  flying  into  the  mountains. 
Certainly,  there  was  no  gayer  spectacle  that  summer  in  all  the  gay 
playground  of  Europe  than  Count  Bellucci  in  Tyrolese  green  driving 
this  flashing  equipage  along  the  blinding  white  roads  of  the 
Engadine. 

He  had  stopped  at  Siis  for  dejeuner,  and  stood  waiting  for  the 
horses  at  the  door  of  the  Schweizerhof,  finishing  his  cigarette  and 
laughing  idly  at  a  passage-at-arms  between  the  two  ladies  of  his 
party  who,  each  in  turn,  appealed  to  him — apparently  for  his  opinion, 
in  reality  for  a  vast  deal  more.  Suddenly,  in  a  great  cloud  of 
dust,  with  a  jingling  of  harness  and  bells,  the  diligence  from  Davos 
drove  up  to  the  door.  Count  Bellucci’s  attention  wandered  from 
his  vivacious  guests  as  he  watched  the  usual  sunburnt  contingent 
climbing  down  with  cramped  eagerness  to  storm  the  Cafe  of  the 
Schweizerhof.  They  were  all  as  white  as  millers  from  the  pervading 
dust — all  but  two.  These  ladies  wore  dust  cloaks  of  silver-grey  silk, 
white  Panama  hats,  and  white  lace  veils.  The  cloaks  and  veils 
removed  in  the  hall  revealed  two  people  guiltless  of  travel  stains,  the 
handsome  mother  of  a  still  more  strangely  beautiful  girl.  Girl? 
She  might  be  twenty-six,  mused  Bellucci — but  by  all  the  gods  what 
a  face ! 

With  the  instinct  of  his  kind  he  had  not  noticed  the  older  woman 
particularly  till  she  turned  to  say  to  her  daughter,  “Don’t  be  so 
slow,  child,  all  the  tables  will  be  taken.’’  •  He  stared,  then  con¬ 
tracted  his  black  brow’s,  and  after  a  second’s  hesitation  went  forward. 

“  How'  do  you  do?  Do  you  remember  me  after  all  this  time?’’ 

The  woman  started  slightly,  then  seemed  from  her  deliberate  look 
of  well-bred  coldness  about  to  deny  the  acquaintance,  reconsidered, 
and  bowed  without  noticing  his  offered  hand. 

“  You  are  clever  to  recognise  me  after  so  many  years,’’  she  said. 
“  Is  this  the  way  to  the  coffee-room?  ’’ 

“No.  Permit  me.’’  He  led  the  w'ay.  His  gourmet  guest,  the 
Due  de  Boutray,  was  still  waiting  and  fuming  at  a  far  table  for  a 
final  “  special  ’’  dish  that  seemed  never  to  be  coming. 

“  Will  you  sit  over  there?  ’’ 
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“  No,”  said  the  lady,  looking  about,  “  we  will  have  a  table  to 
ourselves.” 

”  But  there  is  none.” 

”  They  will  bring  one.” 

Bellucci  intercepted  a  breathless  waitress  with  her  hands  full  of 
dishes.  Nein,  nein,  there  were  no  more  tables  to  be  had,  but  there 
was  plenty  of  room  at  the  others.  This  way — she  would  show 
madame.  The  lady  said  a  few  low  words  to  her.  The  girl  opened 
her  eyes  and  agreed  instantly  that  a  small  table  should  be  brought 
from  some  other  room.  But  the  Gnadige  Frau  must  have  the  kind¬ 
ness  to  wait  a  little.  Oh,  j-es,  she  would  wait.  She  leaned  against 
the  wall,  observing  covertly  Bellucci ’s  momentary  silent  absorption 
in  her  daughter.  Never  in  all  his  commerce  with  beautiful  women, 
never  in  all  his  days  had  he  seen  a  face  that  stirred  him  as  this  one 
did.  The  only  things  English  about  her  w’ere  her  figure  and  her 
serenity;  “incredibly  proud”  he  called  it,  others  said  supremely 
indifferent.  For  the  rest,  this  daughter  of  a  typical  English w’oman 
looked  an  Italian  of  the  Italians  save  for  her  milk-white  skin.  The 
mobility  of  her  outlines  was  purely  Latin,  he  said  to  himself,  the 
thin,  straight  nose,  the  fine,  clean  curve  of  the  jaw  that  is  rarest  of 
all  rare  things  in  England,  the  delicate  chiselling  of  lips  and  chin, 
and,  above  all,  the  eyes !  Ah !  said  Bellucci  to  himself,  those  eyes 
look  straight  out  of  Italy.  And  an  obscure  sense  of  home-sickness 

possessed  him.  But  how' — how  had  it  happened?  How - ?  .  .  . 

and  behind  his  surface  curiosity  touching  the  mother  ran  deep  and 
eager  the  thought,  how  could  1  make  those  lamps  of  Italy  to  shine 
on  me? 

“  Don’t  let  us  keep  you,”  said  the  elder  woman  drily. 

“  I  must  wait  and  see  you  established — your  daughter?  ” 

“Oh,  quite  unnecessary  for  you  to  wait.”  She  looked  about  as 
if  in  search  of  something. 

“But  it  will  be  a  pleasure!  ”  replied  Bellucci  suavely.  “Won’t 
you  present  me  to  your  daughter?  ” 

“  I  thought  so,  they  are  smoking  in  here!  ”  exclaimed  the  lady. 
“I  will  see  if  we  cannot  get  a  private  room.” 

Her  roving  eyes  settled  upon  her  companion  with  a  straight  keen 
look  that  gave  the  impression  of  accompanying  a  command.  The 
I  girl  turned  away,  walked  to  the  window,  and  stood  looking  out. 

“  A  private  room  is  impossible,”  said  Bellucci.  “  I  tried  my  best 
to  get  one.  The  place  is  overflowing.” 

“Ah.”  The  mother  leaned  back  once  more  against  the  wall. 
Bellucci  forced  himself  to  look  away  from  the  girl,  and,  directing  the 
most  gravely-sweet  of  all  his  arsenal  of  dangerous  glances  upon  the 
woman  at  his  side,  he  said  under  his  breath — 

“  To  think  of  our  meeting  like  this?  ” 

“  To  think  of  our  meeting  at  all!  ”  she  replied  with  a  quietness 
that  seemed  bought  at  a  price. 

“  Why  do  you  say  that?  I  have  always  hoped — I  have  never  felt 
that  the  past  was  dead.” 
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“  That  consolation  has  also  been  denied  to  me.” 

“  How  bitter  women  are  over  the  chances  of  life.” 

“  To-day  I  am  not  bitter.” 

“  No?  ” 

“No.  Bitterness  is  impotence.” 

“And  to-day  you — you - ”  He  scrutinised  her  narrowly. 

“  To-day  I  remember.  That  swallows  up  mere  bitterness.” 

He  bowed  slightly  with  a  tinge  of  mockery. 

“  You  perplex  me  a  little,  just  as  you  used  to.  But  your  good 
memory  is  a  compliment  to  the — to  our  past.” 

The  woman  set  her  thin  lips  in  a  hard  line. 

A  little  table  was  being  carried  in  by  the  obliging  waitress,  and 
the  lady,  after  nodding  her  approval  across  the  room  to  the  sturdy 
Madchen,  turned  to  Bellucci ; 

“  Good-bye,”  she  said. 

“  I  shall  see  you  again.” 

“  Scarcely;  you  go,  as  usual,  to  St.  Moritz?  ” 

“  Oh !  1  go  where  1  like.  I  never  make  plans.  And  you - ?  ” 

“I — oh,  1  go  to  luncheon.”  She  moved  away.  He  kept  at  her 
side. 

“  I  don’t  even  know  your  name.” 

She  flashed  a  look  at  him  over  her  shoulder,  and  quite  low  she 
said — 

“But  I  know  yours,  Satanuccio.  Good-bye.” 

He  turned  a  dull  red,  as  if  she  had  struck  him  across  the  face, 
and  went  down  the  long  dining-room  with  anger-lit  eyes.  It  did 
not  escape  him  that  she  waited  until  he  reached  the  door  before  call¬ 
ing  her  daughter  to  rejoin  her. 

After  a  talk  outside  with  the  driver  of  the  diligence,  Bellucci 
announced  to  his  guests  that  he  had  just  been  hearing  that  the 
weather  at  St.  Moritz  was  atrocious.  Why  not  go  to  Tarasp  for  a 
few  days?  It  would  prolong  their  outing  a  little — but - 

As  usual,  he  encountered  no  opposition  to  his  plans. 

That  same  evening,  making  his  way  along  the  verandah  that  runs 
round  two  sides  of  the  Waldhaus  at  Tarasp,  he  scanned  with  eager 
eyes  the  people  dining  at  the  double  row  of  tables.  In  vain  the 
head  waiter  kept  bowing  at  his  elbow,  saying  that  he  had  reserved 
a  special  table  inside  for  M.  le  Comte,  “  by  the  window  with  the 
finest  view.”  The  look  of  anxious  scrutiny  in  Bellucci ’s  face  sud¬ 
denly  cleared  as  he  caught  sight  of  two  ladies  at  the  far  end  of  the 
Galerie  du  Nord. 

“Inside!”  he  turned  suddenly  upon  the  waiter.  “You  don’t 
suppose  I  dine  at  the  table  d’hote!  ” 

“  There  is  a  special  dining-room,  M.  le  Comte,  for  dining  apart.” 

But  Bellucci  was  deaf,  all  his  being  seemed  to  be  concentrated  in 
the  gleaming  eyes  as  he  made  his  way  to  an  empty  table  next  but 
one  to  the  ladies  he  was  looking  for.  He  was  sure  the  elder  one  saw 
him,  for  she  had  turned  round  as  he  approached.  Whether  mag¬ 
netised  by  the  insistence  of  his  glance,  or  making  the  motion  merely 
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by  chance,  she  gave  no  further  sign  of  recognition.  The  waiter  was 
still  murmuring  obsequiously  when  the  Italian  cut  him  short: 

“  Don’t  you  know  people  come  here  for  the  air?  We  will  dine 
out  here.”  He  stopped  by  the  empty  table. 

“  But  M.  le  Comte - ” 

”  Bring  me  the  menu.” 

“  But  that  table  is  taken,  ^lonsieur.” 

”  I  know,  I  have  taken  it.  Wine  list!  ”  A  little  Frenchwoman 
bustling  past,  stopped  to  greet  Bellucci. 

“  Fancy  meeting  people  one  knows  in  this  out-of-the-way  place. 
Fve  just  caught  sight  of  Madame  Paravicini.”  She  bustled  on  and 
greeted  with  effusion  the  travellers  from  Davos.  Bellucci  made  as 
if  only  that  moment  had  he  recognised  the  neighbour  with  her  back 
to  him. 

He  rose  and  followed  the  Frenchwoman.  “  How  do  you  do  again, 
Madame  Paravicini,”  he  said.  “  Mademoiselle,”  he  bowed. 

The  girl  was  dressed  in  white  and  wore  no  ornament  but  a  long 
chain,  wrought  to  look  like  a  thin  golden  rope,  from  which  hung  a 
somewhat  insignificant  “  St  George  and  the  Dragon  ”  in  enamel. 
Delicate  as  was  the  workmanship  of  the  chain,  it  was  too  heavy  for 
such  a  pendant. 

The  stream  of  talk  ran  so  swiftly  between  the  two  elder  women 
that  Bellucci  was  at  leisure  to  stand  and  look  at  the  girl.  So  far 
from  blushing  or  even  averting  her  eyes,  she  seemed  unconscious 
of  his  fascinated  scrutiny.  Calmly  as  any  saint  looks  out  of  a  chapel 
window,  she  gazed  across  the  wooded  valley  of  the  inn  toward  the 
high-pei'ched  hamlet  of  Fettan. 

Presently  the  voluble  flow  paused  an  instant. 

“And  this  is  your  daughter,”  exclaimed  Madame  la  Baronue 
Sauvan.  “  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  at  last!  ”  and  with  a  French¬ 
woman’s  tact  she  covered  the  girl’s  lack  of  response  by  taking  her 
passive  hand  and  pressing  it  warmly.  “  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
coining  out  of  your  seclusion.  A  young  girl,  and — may  I  say? — one 
so  beautiful  ought  not  to  live  the  life  of  a  religieuse”  she  nodded 
and  smiled.  “  After  dinner!  ”  she  added  by  way  of  adieu,  and 
Bellucci  walked  back  with  her  to  her  table. 

‘‘I  understand,”  she  whispered,  “people  say  in  London  that 
Madame  Paravicini  staves  off  the  rivalry  of  a  beautiful  daughter 
longer  than  any  woman  ever  did  before.  That  girl  is  twenty-six  or 
twenty-seven.  But  I  don’t  understand  it  myself.  Madame  Para- 
ncini  has  lived  mostly  in  the  country  since  her  husband  died.  You 
know  she’s  fabulously  rich.  But  it’s  quite  true,  that  exquisite  girl 

I  has  never  had  a  London  season!  Some  women  are  so  selfish.” 

“  Who  was  Paravicini — one  of  the  Genoese?  ” 

“  Yes,  younger  branch.  He  wasn’t  much.  Everybody  wondered 
why  she  married  him.  But  he  was  very  good-looking — your  type,” 
and  she  laughed  coquettishly  up  into  the  dark  face.  Bellucci  bowed 
and  went  back  to  his  own  party  just  assembled.  He  was  vaguely 
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annoyed  at  their  immediate  discovery  of  and  comment  upon  his 
friends  from  Davos.  He  had  roused  the  curiosity  of  his  guests  at 
Siis  by  refusing  to  say  who  the  ladies  were,  and  he  damned  his  evil 
luck  in  not  having  earlier  known  their  name.  He  supplied  the 
omission  now  carelessly  enough,  but  it  was  too  late.  His  unusual 
reticence,  as  they  thought  it,  had  cast  a  cloak  of  mystery  about  the 
two  women.  All  through  dinner  the  talk  ran  upon  the  girl.  She 
was  the  most  flawless  beauty  of  the  age,  the  Due  de  Boutray 
declared,  and  why  was  it  that  all  the  world  wasn’t  raving  about  her? 
Bellucci  observed  with  pleasure  that,  although  every  one  in  that 
particular  comer  of  the  world  was  staring  and  speculating,  the  girl’s 
own  eyes  left  the  table  before  her  only  to  rest  with  serenity  unparal¬ 
leled  on  the  far-off  white  tower  of  the  Convent  of  Fettan. 

“  They  have  never  spoken  to  each  other  all  through  dinner,”  whis¬ 
pered  the  Due  de  Boutray  as  the  two  ladies  rose.  Without  looking 
right  or  left  they  made  their  way  indoors. 

Neither  Madame  la  Baronne  nor  anyone  else  saw  the  Paravicinis 
after  dinner. 

“  And  they  never  once  spoke  to  each  other,”  was  the  remark  of 
more  than  one. 


CHAPTER  II. 

For  four  days  Madame  Paravicini  had  successfully  foiled  all  attempts 
at  friendliness  on  the  part  of  her  acquaintance.  Although  both  she 
and  her  daughter  drank  the  waters  they  did  not  join  the  fashionable 
horde  down  at  the  Trinkhalle  of  the  Kurhaus  in  the  early  morning. 
They  had  the  waters  brought  up  to  them,  and  walked  about  the 
deserted  Waldhaus  grounds  ”  between  glasses.”  On  the  fourth  day 
one  of  the  curious,  who  stayed  behind  to  observe,  reported  that 
they  threaded  their  way  up  and  down  the  deserted  paths  in  a  silence 
so  absolute  that  it  bordered  on  the  uncanny.  People  began  to 
whisper,  the  girl  is  deaf  and  dumb !  When  the  rumour  reached 
Bellucci  he  turned  white;  his  circumspection  suddenly  failed  him. 
He  had  driven  his  party  that  day  round  by  Ardetz  and  Guarda  to 
Fettan.  When  almost  home  again  his  keen  eyes  caught  sight  of 
Madame  Paravicini  and  her  daughter  just  getting  in  from  a  walk.  As 
they  reached  the  door  of  the  Waldhaus,  Madame  Paravicini  turned 
suddenly,  hearing  the  sound  of  the  coach  hom.  Bellucci  brought 
his  four  superb  horses  up  with  a  magnificent  sweep  and  flourish, 
stopping  them  suddenly  on  their  very  haunches  at  the  door  of  the 
great  entrance.  The  girl  gazed  at  the  brilliant  apparition  with  large¬ 
eyed  wonder. 

“  Come,”  said  Madame  Paravicini.  Her  daughter  seemed  not  to 
hear.  But  Bellucci  noticed  with  secret  satisfaction,  as  he  jumped 
off  the  box,  the  first  sign  of  interest  the  marvellous  face  had  worn. 
It  was  true  she  looked  not  at  the  dnver,  but  at  the  foam-flecked 
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mouths  of  the  horses,  and  the  long  scarlet  tassels  that  waved  so 
proudly  down  their  splendid  chests. 

“Ck)me,  Alicia,”  repeated  Madame  Paravicini,  and  still  the  girl 
never  moved.  An  acquaintance  of  Bellucci,  who  left  the  group  at 
the  door  to  compliment  the  Count  on  his  horsemanship,  whispered 
the  growing  impression : 

‘‘Think  of  that  superb  creature  there  being  deaf  and  dumb!  ” 
Bellucci  looked  up  sharply,  w^hite  to  the  lips.  Madame  Paravicini 
had  laid  her  hand  on  the  girl's  arm  and  was  drawing  her  indoors.  A 
lady’s  glove  lay  on  the  step.  Bellucci  sprang  after  them  just  as  they 
entered  the  hall. 

‘‘  You  dropped  this.  Mademoiselle,”  he  said,  close  to  the  girl’s 
ear.  She  turned  at  once  and  slowly  shook  her  head. 

Bellucci  watehed  them  till  they  disappeared  up  the  broad  stair- 


‘‘  She’s  not  deaf!  ”  he  said  triumphantly  to  his  friends. 

‘‘  Did  she  answer  you?  ” 

‘‘  No,  but  she  heard  me,  and  I  spoke  low.” 

By  dinner-time  another  theory  was  generally  accepted.  The 
beautiful  Anglaise  had  some  fatal  and  hideous  impediment  in  her 
speech.  Bellucci ’s  heart  sank  again.  How'  could  he  be  sure  the 
rest  were  wrong?  There  teas  something  strange  about  those  long 
dinners  and  those  longer  walks,  unbroken,  so  far  as  anyone  could 
tell,  by  a  single  syllable  of  speech — it  was  more  than  strange,  it  was 
inhuman.  Why  did  the  mother  not  talk  to  her  in  signs?  Was  she 
so  proud,  or  was  the  girl,  that  they  preferred  to  accept  dumbly  the 
fiat  of  fate  and  wrap  themselves  in  silence?  But  it  wasn’t  true. 
He  threw  off  the  supposition  like  an  evil  dream.  For  he  had  recog¬ 
nised  by  this  time  that  the  girl  meant  something  to  him  of  allure¬ 
ment — promised  something — (aside  from  being  the  daughter  of  an 
enemy)  something  of  mysterious  difficulty  in  attainment — new  even 
in  his  varied  history.  He  fastened  his  gaze  on  her  that  night  at 
dinner,  wondering,  beseeching,  imperious.  Presently,  to  his  joy  and 
astonishment,  she  turned  her  great  liquid  eyes  full  upon  him,  seemed 
to  shiver  slightly  in  the  cool  evening  air,  and  drew  a  little  w^hite  lace 
mantle  round  her.  He  turned  away  an  instant  to  disguise  his 
triumph.  When  he  looked  again  the  great  eyes  were  still  upon  him; 
A  fresh  course  was  being  served  at  the  moment.  Madame  Para¬ 
vicini  leaned  forward  and  whispered  something.  The  girl  without 
opening  her  lips  got  up  and  changed  seats  with  her  mother.  Her 
back  was  turned  on  Bellucci ’s  party,  so  that  instead  of  a  new  love’s 
mysterious  beauty  Madame  Paravicini ’s  cold  but  open  scorn  con¬ 
fronted  her  ancient  enemy. 

Bellucci  shook  himself  free  of  his  friends  about  nine  o’clock  that 
night.  He  scribbled  a  few  words  on  a  card,  sent  it  up  to  Madame 
Paravicini ’s  sitting-room,  and  waited  over  half  an  hour  thereafter, 
hoping,  fearing,  fuming  in  his  own  apartments.  At  last  a  verbal 
message : 
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“  Madame  Paravicini  is  tired,  but  she  will  see  you  for  a  few 
minutes.” 

He  found  her  alone,  half  reclining  on  a  chaise-longue  in  the 
loggia  opening  out  of  her  sitting-room.  She  did  not  rise ;  she  did 
not  notice  his  hand. 

“  Sit  down,”  she  said. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Bellucci  fell  upon  silence.  At  last 
he  began  desperately  with  something  like  a  shake  in  his  voice : 

‘‘  Sophie — Madame  Paravicini,  I’ve  come  to  ask  you,  to  beg  you 
to  be  friends.” 

She  might  have  been  dead  for  all  response. 

“  Or,  if  not  friends  just  yet,  at  least  treat  me  like  an  acquaintance 
— like — devil  take  it! — like  a  human  being!” 

She  made  a  slight  movement  where  she  lay  in  the  shadow. 

”  Your  demands  are  at  least  more  moderate  than  they  used  to  be, 
Satanuccio.  It  is  so  with  us  all  as  we  grow  old.” 

He  disregarded  the  sneer. 

“  You  agree,  then — you  will  let  me  see  something  of  you?  ” 

“  Of  me.” 

“  Yes,  of  you — and  of  j-our  daughter,”  he  said  with  the  genius  of 
audacity. 

“  You  make  a  strange  request.” 

”  Why?  See,  I  am  frank.  Your  daughter  is  young:  she  is 
strangely  beautiful.”  He  leaned  forward  out  of  the  light  from  the 
inner  room,  trying  to  pierce  the  gloom  shrouding  the  woman  in  the 
corner  of  the  loggia. 

“  For  the  moment  I  was  thinking  of  myself,  odd  as  it  may  seem.” 

“  N — not  at  all,”  he  stammered. 

“  Such  a  request  addressed  from  you  to  me  is  surely  ‘  strange,’  as 
1  said,  and,  even  for  you,  Satanucci,  it  strikes  me  as - ’’ 

”  Well,  as  what?  ” 

”...  as  daring.” 

He  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair. 

“  Don’t  you  know,”  she  went  on  in  a  low,  even  voice,  “that  I 
am  that  woman  in  the  world  who  most  owes  you  hatred?  ” 

“  No!  ” 

“  Oh,  yes — and  there  are  not  a  few  of  us  about.” 

He  was  bursting  in  upon  her,  but  she  silenced  him. 

“  Remember,”  and  a  wdiite  hand  was  lifted  in  shadowy  warning 
out  of  the  dim  corner.  “  Remember,  1  owe  you  more  than  all.” 

For  the  second  time  in  her  presence  he,  the  adroit,  the  voluble, 
was  stricken  with  silence. 

“  I  have  been  sitting  here,”  she  went  on,  “thinking  about  you 
for  half  an  hour  ” — she  laughed  a  little  laugh  of  self-scorn — “  for  | 
half  my  life  might  be  nearer  the  mark ;  but  in  this  half-hour  here  I 
have  decided  to  let  you  renew  the  old  acquaintance  ” — she 
paused  an  instant — “if  you  dare.” 

He  smiled  to  himself  over  the  incorrigible  vanity,  the  pathetic  i 
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constancy  of  woman.  For  all  his  audacious  frankness  she  still 
thought  of  herself  as  “dangerous.”  He  sneered  covertly: 

“  1  accept  the  risk  in  all  humility.” 

“  Then  go  now,”  she  said,  “and  you  may  dine  with  us  here  if 
you  will  to-morrow.  We  shall  not  go  down  to  the  verandah  again. 
The  evenings  are  growing  cold.” 

Punctually  at  eight  the  next  evening  Bellucci  presented  himself 
at  the  door  of  jNIadame  Paravicini’s  sitting-room.  He  found  her  and 
her  daughter  looking  over  some  views.  They  were  in  evening  dress 
for  the  first  time  since  coming  to  the  Waldhaus,  and  even  the 
mother  looked  brilliant.  The  girl — he  caught  his  breath  as  he  looked 
at  the  girl !  The  dazzling  whiteness  of  her  neck  and  arms  was  set 
off  by  a  ravishing  gown  of  coral  tulle.  In  the  masses  of  her  hair 
two  of  the  great  rich  carnations  of  the  Engadine  shone  and  glowed. 
She  bowed  gravely  upon  the  introduction,  and  Bellucci ’s  dread 
revived  as  he  noticed  that  the  beautiful,  firm  curve  of  her  lips  never 
once  relaxed  for  the  utterance  of  word  or  even  sound.  The  conver¬ 
sation  during  dinner  went  on  a  little  lamely  between  him  and 
his  hostess,  Bellucci ’s  spirits  sinking  lower  every  time  that  the 
girl,  to  his  pointed  inclusion  of  her  in  some  question  raised, 
replied  by  a  little  bend  or  a  smiling  shake  of  the  beautiful  head, 
instead  of  a  yea  or  a  nay.  She  had  an  Italian  expressiveness  of 
gesture  with  her  slim  white  hands,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
horrible  fear  that  haunted  him  Bellucci  would  not  have  missed  the 
sound  of  her  voice,  so  eloquent  is  beauty,  so  soul-satisfying.  But 
as  it  was,  alternately  her  loveliness  lifted  him  up  upon  dizzy  peaks 
of  delight  and  of  desire,  whence  her  immutable  silence  dragged 
him  down. 

Never  had  he  spent  an  evening  of  such  vicissitudes  of  feeling. 
Faint  with  weariness,  sick  with  disappointment,  he  rose  at  ten 
o’clock,  saying  with  apparent  reluctance,  but  very  real  relief,  that 
no  later  hour  for  going  to  bed  was  accounted  Kurgeinass.  He  said 
■  au  revoir  to  Madame  Paravicini,  and  with  a  secret  tremor  held  out 
I  his  hand  in  turn  to  the  radiant  being  by  her  side, 
i  “  Won’t  you  bid  me  good-night?  ”  he  asked,  and  something  of  the 
I  sharpness  of  strained  foreboding  crept  into  the  melodious  Southern 
'!  voice.  There  was  a  little  pause,  and  then : 

I  “Good-night,”  she  said  with  the  adorable  air  of  a  good  child 
saying  its  lesson. 

Bellucci ’s  heart  gave  a  great  leap,  and  before  the  cold  eyes  of  the 
mother  he  had  the  effrontery  to  stoop  and  kiss  the  girl’s  hand. 

“Good-night,  good-night,”  sang  in  his  ears  all  the  dark  hour — a 
i  sweeter  note  of  promise  than  had  ever  sounded  for  him  before.  No 
caress,  he  told  himself,  had  ever  been  half  so  blinding  sweet  as  that 
reluctant,  grave,  but  magic-working  word  “  Good-night.” 

Three  days  later  Bellucci  begged  his  guests  to  pardon  another 
evening’s  absence.  The  next  morning  one  of  the  ladies  of  his  party 
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inflicted  a  stormy  scene  upon  him  and  shook  the  dust  of  Tarasp  from 
off  her  feet. 

The  remaining  lady,  to  her  own  great  exasperation,  was  forced  for 
“foolish  reasons  of  conventionality”  to  follow  the  irate  one’s 
example.  Bellucci,  to  his  joy,  was  as  good  as  alone,  for  the  Due  de 
Boutray  had  found  diversion  in  Madame  la  Baronne  Sauvan. 
Everyone  at  Vulpera,  everyone  at  Tarasp,  and  even  as  far  as  Schulz, 
knew  that  the  driver  of  the  smart  coach,  the  famous  Count  Renzo 
Bellucci,  was  infatuated  by  the  English  beauty  at  the  Waldhaus,  and 
one  and  all  they  speculated  upon  the  result.  Certain  it  was  that 
Bellucci  alone  had  been  able  to  overcome,  to  some  extent,  the  icy 
aloofness  of  the  mother.  Ah  yes,  the  old  story.  Bellucci  was  irre¬ 
sistible.  Men  chaffed  in  public,  and  in  private  some  of  them  sighed. 
But,  one  and  all,  they  wanted  to  know  if  the  girl  ever  talked,  and 
what  did  she  say?  When  Bellucci  smiled  and  shook  his  head,  they 
pretended  still  to  believe  in  that  old  legend  of  her  dumbness,  or  else  in 
a  hideous  and  embarrassing  impediment  in  her  speech.  But  Bellucci 
could  laugh  at  all  that  now.  To  be  sure,  she  had  said  little,  very 
little.  She  w’as  no  chatterer,  thank  God !  peerless  creature  like 
that  could  afford  to  leave  the  meaner  arts  of  conversation  and  of 
smiles  to  her  poorer  sisters.  Was  it  not  her  beautiful  quietness  that 
first  of  all  had  cast  a  spell  upon  him,  worn  out  with  the  restless 
tricks  of  other  women — social  acrobats  he  called  them  in  his  con¬ 
tempt.  It  was  impossible  to  conceive  Alicia  Paravicini  condescend¬ 
ing  to  vivacity.  She  would  have  the  air,  even  in  a  crowded 
drawing-room,  of  being  alone  in  some  enchanted  spot  sacred  to 
beauty  and  to  silence.  All  the  same,  he  ivould  have  liked  her  to 
speak  in  more  than  monosyllables,  and  he  would,  above  all,  have 
liked  to  see  her  oftener,  more  intimately. 

But  the  truth  was  that  Madame  Paravicini  was  very  charj-  of  her 
favours.  Sometimes  for  three  or  four  days  Bellucci  had  only  distant 
glimpses  of  the  pair  as  they  came  in  and  out  from  driving  or  from 
Mass.  Once  only  did  he  follow  them  into  the  primitive  little  chapel. 
Madame  Paravicini  looked  at  him  with  a  chill  disdain  that  made  him 
regret  his  enterprise.  But  he  saw  his  young  goddess  telling  her 
beads  with  rapt  devotion,  and  was  vaguely  glad  to  be  assured  that 
she  had  been  brought  up  a  Catholic.  He  had  never  cared  to  know 
what  Madame  Paravicini 's  or  any  other  woman’s  faith  was,  but  his 
wife  should  be  a  Catholic.  It  stood  in  his  mind  for  a  great  deal 
more  than  orthodoxy ;  it  comported  better  with  his  requirements,  his 
ideals ;  it  was  more  fitting,  more  feminine  than  Protestantism.  He 
looked  at  the  rosary  slipping  slowly  through  the  slim  fingers,  and 
told  himself  such  prayers  should  be  registered  upon  a  thing  of 
greater  beauty  than  a  string  of  carved  wooden  beads.  With  which 
mental  note  he  slipped  out  of  the  chapel  to  avoid  meeting  again  the 
eyes  of  Madame  Paravicini.  He  was  afraid  of  nothing  so  much  as 
of  driving  his  advantage  to  the  breaking-point.  Warily,  as  he 
thought,  he  bided  his  time.  But  his  sensitive  vanity  could  not 
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brook  that  others  should  know  how  little  in  reality  he  saw  of  the 
Paravicinis.  Many  an  evening  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  with 
them  he  was  pacing  his  own  apartments,  or  smoking  in  the  friendly 
fragrant  darkness  of  his  own  loggia,  “  biding  his  time.”  Some  of 
his  leisure  hours  he  employed  in  superintending  at  the  local 
jeweller’s  the  making  of  a  reliquary  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  heart 
of  gold.  He  lamented  the  hanalite  of  the  design,  but — a  country 
jeweller!  When  at  last  it  was  finished  he  laid  inside  it  an  antique 
rosary  of  great  value,  and  waited  impatiently  for  the  blessed  moment 
when  he  should  give  the  immemorial  emblem  to  the  girl,  and  ask  if 
he  might  hope  that  some  day  she  would  give  him  in  return  that 
heart  of  more  than  gold,  yea,  than  of  much  fine  gold — the  heart  he 
coveted  above  all  things  of  price. 

But  the  days  went  by,  and  Madame  Paravicini  seemed  to  have 
determined  to  revoke  her  decision  and  withdraw  her  acquaintance. 
The  regulation  three  weeks’  cure  lacked  only  forty-eight  hours  of 
being  completed,  and  no  one  ever  stayed  longer.  For  six  weary 
days  Bellucci  had  not  come  to  speech  with  Madame  Paravicini  nor 
j  seen  the  girl,  save  in  their  always  hurried  passing.  In  despair  he 
!  sent  a  note,  begging  Madame  Paravicini  to  see  him  that  evening, 
i  She  replied  that  she  was  fatigued  and  must  decline.  He  then  sat 
I  down  and  wrote  her  an  adroit  epistle,  full  of  respectful  courtesy, 
admiration  even,  asking  if  she  would  consider  his  becoming  a  suitor 
for  the  hand  of  her  daughter.  The  answer  ran  in  all  the  brevity 
of  four  words ; 

“  Come  to-morrow  at  four.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

*-  When  Bellucci  appeared  on  the  following  afternoon  at  the  threshold 
■  of  Madame  Paravicini ’s  sitting-room  he  found  her  standing  by  a 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment  with  much  more  of  expectancy, 
more  even  of  subdued  excitement  than  he  had  anticipated.  What 
*  had  before  often  passed  through  his  mind  became  a  fixed  certainty ; 
she  is  going  to  revenge  herself !  She  is  going  to  punish  me  at  this 
last  moment  by  showing  me  all  that  her  enmity  will  cost  me.  Well, 
he  would  make  a  good  fight  for  it.  He  came  in  and  greeted  her 
quietly. 

“  Do  you  mind  closing  the  door?  ” 

He  did  so,  and  she  pointed  to  a  chair,  but  as  she  still  stood  he 
simply  leaned  on  the  back  of  his  and  looked  at  her  full  of  fresh 
foreboding  which  he  strove  to  hide.  At  last : 

“You  have  not  kept  your  promise,”  he  said,  feeling  his  way. 
“You  shut  me  out  for  six  mortal  days! 

“I  have  not  been  well.  The  place  has  not  agreed  with  me.” 

“Then  why  have  you  stayed?”  he  asked  suspiciously. 
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“It  seemed  to  suit  Alicia,  so  I’ve  stayed  on  for  her  sake.’’ 

“  You  are  very  fond  of  her!  ’’  he  said,  feeling  anew  all  the  crazy 
hopelessness  of  his  errand.  She  took  no  notice  of  his  exclamation. 

“  Will  you  continue  ‘  to  stay  on  ’  for  her  sake?’’ 

“  No;  my  doctor  orders  me  to  St.  Moritz.’’ 

“  When?  ’’ 

“  We  go  to-morrow.’’ 

“  Will  you  let  me  drive  you  there?  ’’ 

She  shook  her  head.  “Thank  you.  We  have  already  made 
arrangements.’’ 

He  threw  down  his  hat,  walked  a  few  paces  to  the  loggia  and 
back  again. 

“  Then  you  have  sent  for  me  only  to - ’’ 

“  Y^ou  mistake.  I  never  sent  for  you.’’ 

“  I  beg  your  pardon!  I  made  a  formal  proposal  for  the  hand  of 
your  daughter,  you  give  me  twenty-four  hours’  hope,  and  write  me 

I  am  to  come  to  you  to-day  only  to  be  told - ’’  he  ended  with  an 

inarticulate  sound  of  anger. 

“To  be  told  what?  ’’ 

“  Some  version,  I  suppose,  of  ‘  all  our  arrangements  are  made.’ 
Oh,  I  understand  it  well  enough.  I  was  stark  mad  to  hope  for  a 
single  moment.’’  He  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  room  opposite 
her,  and  with  gleaming,  narrowed  eyes  he  said : 

“  Of  course!  This  is  your  hour.’’ 

“  No,’’  she  said,  “this  is  not  my  hour.’’ 

They  stood  facing  each  other  a  few  seconds,  and  then  he  burst 
out : 

“  For  the  love  of  heaven  tell  me  what  you  mean  to  do!  ’’ 

She  left  the  table  and  sat  down  looking  straight  before  her  almost 
like  one  in  a  trance.  Presently  he  flung  up  his  hands  with  a 
gesture  of  despair. 

“  I  doft’t  know  in  what  mood  of  madness  I  came  to  you.  I  know 
still  les*why  I’ve  stayed.  But  I  cannot  endure  it  an  instant  longer. 
Will  you,  or  will  you  not,  give  me  your  daughter  for  my  wife?  ’’ 
“I  should  not  have  thought  even  you,  Satanucci,  would  need  to 
be  told  that  rather  than  give  a  child  of  mine  to  you  I  would  kill  her 
with  my  own  hands.’’ 

“  Then  why,’’  he  said,  white  with  fury,  “  why  in  the  name  of  the 
Mother  of  God  did  you  not  say  as  much  last  night?  ’’ 

“  Because  Alicia  is  not  my  child.’’ 

“Not  your - whose  child  is  she?’’ 

“  Paravicini’s.’’ 

Bellucci  drew  a  long  breath. 

“  Then  you  do  not  mean  to  oppose  my  suit?  ’’ 

“  That  Alicia  is  not  my  daughter  makes  it  less  easy  for  me 
absolutely  to  refuse.’’ 

“Yes,  yes.’’  He  wondered  vaguely  at  the  incorrigible  conscien¬ 
tiousness  of  the  English  mind.  “  T  shall  be  able  to  make  good 
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settlements,”  he  said,  to  strengthen  her  intention  of  acting  for  the 
good  of  the  girl. 

Madame  Paravicini  nodded. 

“Alicia  has  a  fortune  of  her  own.” 

“  Then  if  you  no  longer  stand  in  my  way,  why  not  be  generous 
and  help  me?  ” 

“  How?  ” 

“  Let  me  have  the  opix)rtunity  afforded  by  the  drive  to  St.  Moritz. 
Let  me  take  you.” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“  No,  even  though  she  is  not  my  daughter,  I  think  jealously  of 
our  hours  alone,  especially  if  they're  coming  to  an  end.  Besides, 
Alicia  is  very  reserved — very  shy.  You  have  to  remember  she  has 
shared  the  life  of  a  recluse — mij  life.  1  may  tell  you,  since  you  bid 
me  be  generous  — she  smiled  oddly — “  I  may  tell  you,  you  will  be 
wise  to  make  haste  slowly.” 

“  Very  well.  I  how  to  your  decision.” 

They  sat  for  a  few  moments  silent.  Then  the  woman  said 
suddenly : 

“  When  should  you  want  to  take  her  away  from  me — supposing 
Alicia  listens  to  you?”  Something  indefinable  in  her  manner,  some¬ 
thing  not  sad,  not  even  in  the  least  regretful,  gave  Bellucci  pause. 
A  formless  suspicion  fell  upon  him  as  he  thought  how  invariably  it 
was  held  to  be  the  man’s  affair  to  ask — to  urge  the  marriage-day. 

“  I  should  like  to  consult  Alicia,”  he  said  guardedly.  “1  would 
not  dream — especially  after  what  you  have  said — of  hurrying,  of 
frightening  her.  She  must  come  to  know  me.” 

Madame  Paravicini  rose  nervously,  as  though  to  force  the  con¬ 
ference  to  a  close. 

“  I  am  glad  to  find  you  so  reasonable,”  she  said  with  ironic 
intonation.  “  You  will  not  mind,  then,  if  Alicia  and  I  continue  our 
journey  after  a  short  stay  at  St.  Moritz.” 

“  Your  journey  where?” 

“  Did  you  not  know?  We  are  on  our  way  to  Italy.” 

Bellucci  maintained  a  face  absolutely  guiltless  of  expression. 

“  Yes,  1  have  promised  for  years  to  show  Alicia  her  father’s 
country.  She  has  wanted  all  her  life  to  go  to  the  South.  Poor 
child!  She  loves  Italy” — (Aladame  Paravicini’s  eyes  fell  on 
Bellucci) — “  she  loves  Italy  as  exiles  do.” 

He  saw  the  girl  fading  out  of  his  reach.  That  wall,  not  to  be 
scaled  by  him,  was  rising  up  between  them,  icy,  impassable,  peak 
on  peak — the  mighty  Alps !  For  a  moment  his  self-command 
deserted  him. 

“  You  won’t  take  her  out  of  my  reach  I  ”  he  cried. 

“  Oh  no,”  said  the  woman  smiling,  “  only  to  Italy.” 

“Devil!  ”  he  said  in  his  heart.  “  She  means  to  play  me  false 
j  sfter  all.”  Then  aloud — 

“  Kow  long  will  you  be  in  St.  Moritz?  ” 
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“  Several  days  1  should  say,’’  she  answered  indifferently,  “unless 
the  Maloja  wind  is  blowing.’’ 

“  Then  why  not  turn  your  back  to  the  Foehn  and  go  to  Lucerne 
or - ’’ 

“  Because  I  must  go  to  Italy.  I  will  be  frank.  Not  only  on 
account  of  Alicia’s  strong  desire,  but  for  private  reasons  1  must  be 
in  Genoa  in  a  fortnight.’’ 

“In  a  fortnight?  ’’  The  feeling  of  having  to  think  against  time 
gave  him  a  sensation  of  physical  breathlessness.  “  A  fortnight! 
Have  you  any  idea  what  is  her  state  of  mind  in  regard  to  me?  ’’ 

“  She  likes  you.’’ 

“  Has  she  ever  liked  anyone  more?  ’’ 

“No.” 

“  Then  she  must — you  might  as  well  tell  me — she  must  have 
begun  caring  for  me  ?  ’  ’ 

“Your  logic  is  irresistible."  Madame  Paravicini  smiled.  “But 
as  I  warned  you,  she  is  shy.  She  will  admit  things  to  me — she  will 
do  things  for  me  that  she  will  for  no  one  else.’’ 

“  You  have  great  influence  over  her?  " 

“  Naturally.’’ 

“  Would  she  marry  me  if  you  told  her  to?  ’’ 

“Yes!”  the  monosyllable  rang  disagreeably  harsh.  “But  you 
don’t  imagine  I  would  try  to  coerce  her?’’ 

“No!  No!  Of  course  not.  Still,  your  influence  and’’ — sud¬ 
denly  he  dropped  his  deferential  air  and  eyed  her  with  undisguised 
suspicion — “  if  you  are  playing  fair  you  will  give  me  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  induce  Alicia  not  to  accompany  you  to  Italy.’’ 

“  I  might  do  that  and  still  leave  you  far  from  your  desire.  .\lso, 
I  might  do  better  than  that.’’ 

“  I  am  well  aware  of  it.  Instead  of  being  neutral  you  might - 

Why  shouldn’t  the  marriage  take  place  in  a  fortnight  or  so,  if  you 
used  your  influence  in  my  favour?  ’’ 

“  Why  shoiild  I  be  at  pains  to  serve  you — you  of  all  men  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  ?  ’’ 

“  Why  shouldn’t  you — for  Alicia’s  sake?  Ought  you,  can  you 
stand  between  her  and  happiness?  For  though  you  may  smile  and 
though  you  may  sneer,  I  shall  make  her  happy!  ’’  he  said  in  hot¬ 
headed  fashion. 

“I  shall  not  prevent  you  from  trying.’’ 

“  You  promise?  ’’ 

“  I  promise.  But - ’’ 

“  Yes?’’ 

“  Walk  warily.  Although  I  make  no  pretence  of  being  friendly  to 
you,  you  will  do  well  to  remember  my  warning.  You  will  have  in 
Alicia  to  deal  with  a  nature  you  are  little  fitted  to  understand.’’ 

“  I  will  learn.  ’’ 

“  Then  you  must  be  content  to  learn  slowly.  She  is  not  like — the 
women  you  have  known  best?  ’’  Bellucci  turned  away  his  eyee. 
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“  You  will  find  her  less  generous,  more  self-contained,  one  who  will 

better  guard  that  dearest  of  woman's  possessions - ” 

Bellucci  moved  restively. 

" - her  mystery,”  added  Madame  Paraviciui  to  his  surprise. 

He  opened  his  eyes  like  one  relieved  from  the  fear  of  moral  com¬ 
monplaces. 

”  I  had  not  realised  that  was  the  name  of  the  dearest  iiossessiou.  ” 
“  How  should  you?  The  world,  too,  gives  it  another  name.” 

”  -\t  all  events,  in  this  case,”  he  hastened  to  say,  “  I  cannot  go 
wrong,  for  1  shall  not  move  a  step  without  your  guidance,  Madame. 
.\ud  although  I  do  not  expect  you  to  believe  it,  if  you  bring  me  to 
my  goal,  or  if  you  allow  me  to  reach  it,  the  future  shall  show  my 
gratitude.  ” 

Bellucci  started  for  St.  Moritz  four  hours  before  the  Paravicinis, 
but  he  reached  there  half  an  hour  later,  having  rested  his  horses  at 
Zemetz. 

As  he  dashed  down  from  the  Dorf  into  the  Bad  about  seven  o’clock 
in  the  evening  all  St.  Moritz  stopped  to  stare.  Up  on  the  high 
piazza  of  the  Hotel  du  Lac  Bellucci  saw,  with  a  sense  of  reassure- 
ment,  Madame  Paravicini  and  her  daughter  waiting  to  assist  at  his 
triumphal  entry. 

That  night  he  drew  from  the  elder  woman  the  admission  that  she 
had  taken  the  opportunity  during  their  long  drive  to  speak  of  him, 
and  to  say  the  preparatory  word. 

”  1  said  very  little — 1  thought  it  to  your  interest.” 

”  Then,  may  1 - ”  he  looked  longingly  across  the  private  sitting- 

room  to  where  the  girl  sat  languidly  laying  the  Patience  cards. 

”  I  wouldn’t  say  anything  to-night;  she  is  tired  by  the  long  drive.” 
”  Might  I  not  give  her  a  little  souvenir  of  Tarasp?  ” 

”  Oh — yes.” 

He  went  over,  and,  with  a  pretty  speech,  presented  to  her  the 
golden  heart,  showed  her  it  was  a  reliquary,  and  how  within  was  the 
rosary  blessed  by  Pope  Paul  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Alicia’s  smile  seemed  to  open  the  gates  of  Paradise,  her  soft 
“  Thank  you  ”  was  such  guerdon  as  he  felt  men  might  have  died  for. 
“  And  if  you  accept  mine,  will  you  not  give  t.ie  yours  in  return?  ” 
She  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

‘‘  Ah,  say  that  you  will  give  me  your  heart?  ” 

‘‘  My  heart,”  she  answered  like  a  mountain  echo,  but — with  the 
grave,  dim  smile — it  meant  to  him  a  maid’s  consenting. 

The  next  day  Madame  Paravicini  reported  that  Alicia  had  no 
objection  to  offer  to  the  plan  of  a  marriage  in  St.  Moritz.  Bellucci 
did  not  disguise  his  desire  to  fiy  to  her  at  once  and  tell  her  of  his 
rapture . 

“She  has  a  headache  this  morning,”  said  Madame  Paravicini; 
"I  have  advised  her  to  keep  quiet.  Why  not  write  to  her?  ” 

“  I  will,  of  course.  ” 
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So  he  poured  h'ls  soul  upon  paper  and  was  well  rewarded  by 
Alicia’s  brief  but  charming  answer,  written  in  a  curious,  unformed 
hand.  He  began,  however,  after  his  next  day’s  short  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  visit  to  chafe  at  the  absurd  barriers  of  conventionality  set  up 
between  the  lovers  by  Madame  Paravicini.  Never  for  an  instant 
did  she  leave  them  alone.  It  w'as  awkward  for  a  man  of  Bellucci’s 
reputation  to  protest,  above  all  to  Madame  Paravicini !  She  not 
only  absorbed  the  conversation  when  the  three  did  meet,  but  she 
frequently  put  words  into  the  mouth  of  the  girl,  who  spoke  them 
with  a  phonographic  obedience.  It  several  times  crossed  Bellucci’s 
mind:  “  the  girl  is  afraid  of  her.”  On  the  rare  occasions  when  he 
addressed  some  direct  question  to  Alicia,  to  see  her  beautiful  eyes 
seeking  Madame  Paravicini ’s  for  permission  to  reply,  and  for  a  hint 
of  how,  strengthened  him  in  his  suspicion.  Her  marriage-day  would 
be  her  day  of  deliverance,  and  it  could  not  come  too  soon. 

“  I  am  sure  Alicia  likes  coaching,”  he  said  to  Madame  Paravicini 
on  that  third  evening  at  St.  Moritz  as  he  was  bidding  her  good¬ 
night. 

“  What  makes  you  think  so?” 

“  Would  there  be  anything  odd  in  her  telling  me  so  much?  ” 

“  I  had  not  observed  her  doing  so.” 

“  Ah,  but  haven’t  you  seen  it  in  her  face — I  have.  I.,et  us  go  to 
Maloja  to-morrow.” 

Madame  Paravicini  shook  her  head. 

“  We  have  decided  to  do  an  excursion  by  ourselves  to-morrow  to 
Alp  Grum.” 

Bellucci  tried  to  master  his  disappointment  and  to  mask  his  anger. 
‘‘I  am  disappointed,”  he  said,  ‘‘that  you — that  Alicia,  after 
agreeing  to  so  much,  should  not  let  me  see  her  oftener.  ” 

“  A  woman  who  marries  at  a  fortnight’s  notice  has  much  to  do.” 
‘‘To  go  to  Alp  Grum,  for  instance.” 

Madame  Paravicini  tunied  away. 

“I  tell  you,”  he  began  hotly,  and  then,  as  often  happened,  he 
caught  himself  back  from  the  pitfall  of  impetuosity,  conscious  that 
whether  or  not  it  was  essential  to  ‘‘  walk  warily  ”  in  Alicia’s  sight, 
he  must,  at  all  events,  make  shift  to  do  so  before  the  enigmatic 
eyes  of  ‘‘  the  mother.”  If  he  had  not  been  blinded,  absorbed  in  the 
girl,  he  would  have  formulated  to  himself  the  vague  feeling  that 
Madame  Paravicini ’s  behaviour  and  her  point  of  view  completely 
baffled  him.  But  considering  her  not  at  all,  he  was  little  concerned 
to  fathom  the  intricacies  of  her  character.  He  would  keep  to  the 
windward  of  her  caprice  till  after  he  had  got  his  will,  and  then  good¬ 
bye  again,  and  this  time  for  ever,  to  Madame  Paravicini ! 

Two  days  later,  while  giving  some  directions  to  a  servant,  Madame 
Paravicini  did  not  fail  to  notice  that  Bellucci  employed  the  time 
in  carrying  on  a  hurried  conversation  in  an  undertone  with 
Alicia. 

‘‘  She  confesses,”  said  Bellucci  gadly  when  the  servant  had  gone. 
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“  that  she  would  like  to  be  driven  to  Maloja.  What  do  you  say, 
Madame  Paravicini?  ” 

“  If  Alicia  likes,”  she  said  indifferently, 

“You  would — wouldn’t  you?  ”  he  repeated  to  the  girl. 

“  Yes,”  she  said  smiling. 

“  I’ve  been  telling  her,”  Bellucci  pursued,  partly  to  allay  Madame 
Paravicini ’s  suspicions,  if  she  had  any  as  to  his  aside — partly  to 
foster  an  interest  in  the  expedition — “  I’ve  been  telling  Alicia  about 
the  castle  there;  do  you  know  it,  on  the  hill  above  the  head  of  the 
Silser  See?  My  grandfather  began  to  build  a  seat  there  and  never 
finished  it.  You  get  a  fine  view.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  mind  giving  up  one  day,”  she  said  with  an  indul¬ 
gent  air,  “  especially  if  it  amuses  Alicia.  But  you  must  not  ask  for 
another.  ’  ’ 

“  You  mean  before  the  16th?  ” 

She  nodded.  “  Of  course,  I  mean  not  another  before  the  marriage; 
these  long  outings  are  very  tiring,  we  find.” 

But  Bellucci  was  supported  by  the  thought  of  the  opportunities 
offered  by  the  morrow  at  Maloja,  and  by  the  nearness  of  the  16th. 
Blessed  day !  when  he  should  be  rid  of  the  nightmare  of  Madame 
Paravicini ’s  enigmatic  presence — when  he  should  be  alone  with 
Alicia  I 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Bellucci’s  coach  stood  before  the  Hotel  du  Lac  at  eleven  precisely. 
At  a  quarter  past  the  ladies  were  in  their  places;  Bellucci  sprang 
on  the  box  and  gathered  up  the  long  ribbons,  one  of  the  smart  men 
in  livery  sounded  the  gleaming  horn,  and  off  dashed  the  four  grey 
horses  amid  the  admiring  envy  of  the  assembled  crowd.  Alicia,  in 
her  white  embroidered  cloth,  had  never  looked  more  adorable.  But 
her  supposed  pleasure  in  coaching  found  little  expression.  If 
Bellucci  realised  this  omission,  a  glance  behind  at  the  peerless  face 
atoned  a  thousandfold.  Such  beauty  as  hers  was  answer  to  all 
questions,  was  guerdon  for  all  imaginable  service.  He  drove  with 
merciless  skill,  pleased  that  Alicia  showed  no  shrinking  at  the  break¬ 
neck  pace.  How  like  her  it  was,  how  worthy  of  her,  to  spare  him 
the  foolish  shrieks  and  tremors  of  other  women !  Such  manifesta¬ 
tions  had  always  annoyed  him — he  never  realised  before  how  much. 

Through  Camfer,  along  the  chain  of  lakes  by  Silvaplana  and  by 
a  detour  through  Sils  Marie — back  to  the  Inn  side,  and  along  the 
Silser  See — lightly,  swiftly  flew  the  grey  horses  in  their  scarlet 
trappings. 

In  less  than  two  hours’  time  Bellucci  pointed  with  his  whip  to 
a  tower  crowning  the  height  above  the  lake. 

“  Look,”  he  said,  “  that  is  Castellontano.” 

The  girl  leaned  forward  with  clasped  hands,  murmuring  softly ; 

“  Castellontano.” 
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“It  is  beautiful,”  said  the  mother. 

“  Beautiful,”  echoed  the  girl. 

“It  isn’t  really,”  said  Bellucci,  depreciatingly.  “It  was  never 
finished,  as  you  will  see.  I’ll  take  you  over  it  after  luncheon.” 

They  had  that  meal  at  the  Kursaal,  the  huge  hotel  at  the  head  of 
the  lake — just  at  the  bottom  of  the  castle-crested  hill. 

“Does  no  one  live  up  there,  in  your  Schloss?”  asked  Madame 
Paravicini  in  one  of  the  pauses. 

“  I  believe  there  are  usually  a  couple  of  old  servants  about,” 
answered  Bellucci,  “  because  sometimes  an  Austrian  friend  of  my 
father’s  comes — or  used  to  come — for  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer. 
A  queer  old  Naturforscher,  who  was  a  poet,  I’ve  been  told,  in  the 
days  of  his  youth.  Alpine  gardening  was  the  hobby  some  years 
ago.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  trying  experiments  on  the 
rocks  this  side  of  the  Castle. 

“  Do  you  ever  stay  here  yourself?  ”  asked  Madame  Paravicini. 

“  Not  I.”  he  .said  with  emphasis. 

“  Why  not?  ” 

“Wait  till  you  see  it.” 

Ou  the  way  up  the  hill  Bellucci  stopped  short. 

“  If  he  hasn't  fenced  in  his  garden !  and  from  the  look  of  the  place 
I  should  say  he  was  in  residence,”  and  Bellucci  laughed. 

They  went  on.  opened  a  rustic  gate,  and  followed  a  little  upward, 
winding  path  among  moss  and  heather-covered  rocks.  In  a  hundred 
nooks,  planted  in  sheltered  pockets  of  soil,  and  screened  by  branches 
of  trees  stuck  in  the  ground,  were  specimens  of  Alpine  flora,  every 
variety  of  brave  little  plant  bearing,  like  a  banner,  its  high-sounding 
style  and  title  on  a  label  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

Bellucci  laughed  again. 

“Think  of  spending  your  time  here  doing  that!  ” — and  he  led 
the  ladies  on.  up  and  down,  till  they  came  to  the  bridge  where  the 
path  meets  the  Maloja  roskd. 

“  Alicia,”  .said  Madame  Paravicini,  “  that  is  the  road  to  Italy.” 

“  To  Italy!  ”  exclaimed  the  girl  as  who  should  say — to  Paradise! 
She  stepped  softly  on  the  broad,  white  highw’ay  as  one  aware  she 
walks  on  holy  ground. 

From  a  distance,  Castellontano  appeared  to  be  a  compact  edifice, 
consisting  of  two  square  stone  towers  of  unequal  height  enclosing 
between  them  a  parallelogram  which  had  along  its  upper  story  a 
loggia  open  to  the  lake. 

The  unfinished  building  operations  on  the  right  of  the  great  tower 
came  well  into  view  as  they  approached,  restoring  the  largeness  of 
the  original  design. 

What  was  most  remarkable  about  Castellontano.  architecturally, 
was  its  foundation.  The  cswtle  was  upborne  upon  a  mighty  series 
of  arches  or  short  tunnels  rising  massively  to  a  considerable  height 
out  of  the  mother  rock. 

“  It  was  daring,”  said  Madame  Paravicini,  looking  up  and  seeing 
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how  on  ail  sides,  save  the  one  by  which  they  came,  the  foundation 
walls  sheered  down  steep  to  the  valley;  “  yes.  it  was  a  daring  thought 
to  set  a  castle  on  this  wild  hill-top.” 

“  More  daring  than  you  dream.  It  looks  bold  enough  from  this 
aide,  but  at  the  back — well,  1  don’t  care  for  it  myself.” 

‘‘  What  is  it  like?  ” 

“  Oh,  you  have  a  genial  little  view  out  of  your  drawing-room 
witidows  five  hundred  feet  straight  down  a  precipice.  I’ve  always 
tliought  it  argued  ill  for  my  father's  taste — his  degree  of  cultiva¬ 
tion — that  he  cared  in  piping  times  of  peace  to  perch  up  here  like  a 
robber  baron,  in  the  very  face  of  Nature’s  blackest  scowl.  It 
betokened  a  survival  of  the  barbaric.  But  he  repented,  be  it  said 
to  his  credit — repented,  abandoned  more  than  half  his  plan,  and  fled. 
From  this  side  ” — Bellucci  paused  and  looked  back  upon  the  lake — 

“  nothing  could  be  more  charming.  Don’t  you  agree,  Madame  Para- 
ficini?  ”  While  he  stood  pointing  out  the  mountain  peaks  by  name, 
.\licia  took  the  unusual  initiative  of  following  alone  a  little  path  to 
the  left,  just  under  the  castle  wall.  Bellucci  turned,  suddenly 
missing  her. 

”  My  God!  ”  he  cried.  “  Come  back.  Come  back!  ”  The  tall 
white  figure  stood  motionless  on  the  crest  of  the  hill.  Bellucci 
dashed  forward,  and.  laying  his  hands  on  her  shoulders,  drew  her 
back.  Her  eyes  remained  fixed,  staring  down.  There  was  a  little 
sign  stuck  on  the  hill-side,  and  a  lean,  black  hand  pointed  down¬ 
wards,  after  the  words  ”  Val  d’Enfer.  ” 

“  Alicia.”  he  said  .s<x)thingly,  and  she  clung  to  him,  but  not  as 
one  who  is  alarmed.  He  was  secretly  thrilled  by  her  confiding  yet 
unfrightened  action. 

”  Come,  my  beautiful.”  he  whispered,  as  Madame  Paravicini 
was  .seen  approaching.  ”  We  will  go  inside.”  She  smiled,  and 
in  that  moment  Renzo  Bellucci  tasted  of  content. 

An  old  servant  opened  the  door  and  gave  his  master  blinking  and 
uncertain  greeting. 

”  Yes,  yes,  it’s  really  I,”  exclaimed  Bellucci.  ”  No  wonder 
you’ve  almost  forgotten  me.  Is  Herr  Stockau  here?  ” 

”  Yes.  Signor.” 

”  Well,  you  may  show  us  about — all  but  his  suite.’ 

There  were  only  two  other  rooms  furnished  besides  the  occupied 
ones,  and  these  were  sw’athed  in  linen  and  covered  with  dust.  But 
the  decorations  were  good,  and  nothing  seemed  out  of  repair. 

‘‘  I  wonder  you  don’t  stay  here  when  you  are  in  the  Engadine.” 

”  Yes.  I  wonder,”  said  Alicia  with  eyes  shining. 

‘‘  You  don’t  mean  you  like  it?  ” 

“Oh,  yes!  and  it  was  said  with  more  of  conviction  than  any 
syllables  he  had  ever  heard  her  utter.  He  led  the  way  to  the  great 
drawing-room  facing  the  south.  Alicia  moved  quickly  to  one  of  the 
windows. 

“Oh!”  she  exclaimed  softly,  “Oh!"  Her  mother  followed. 
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Far  away  below  them  lay  the  valley  mountain-hemmed.  Madame 
Paravicini  leaned  against  the  window-jamb  as  if  glad  of  some  solid 
support.  The  eye  dropped  down,  with  nothing  to  catch  or  to  sustain 
the  falling  vision — down,  down  to  the  deep-lying  Val  Bregaglia. 
Alicia  leaned  out  with  a  half-smile  illuminating  the  calmness  of 
her  face. 

“  Come,”  said  Bellucci,  ”  we’ll  go  to  the  tower.” 

It  was  here  they  found  one  of  the  furnished  rooms,  intended, 
apparently,  for  a  ladies’  boudoir,  and  with  windows,  two  on  each 
side,  looking  forth  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 

“I  believe  this  is  the  most  charming  of  all,”  said  Madame 
Paravicini. 

“  Yes,”  agreed  Alicia. 

Later  they  were  looking  at  the  view  from  the  loggia. 

“  Where  is  Alicia?  ”  said  Bellucci  suddenly — and  he  had  hunted 
half  over  the  castle  before  he  found  her,  in  the  boudoir,  leaning  out 
of  a  window  that  looked  towards  Italy ! 

The  thought  stabbed  at  him — just  for  him  it  was  impossible  to 
gratify  her  long,  romantic  dream.  If  it  had  been  anything  else  in 
all  the  world ! — and  he  fell  to  laying  plans  for  entrapping  her  proud 
reserve  into  confession  of  other  dreams  and  dearer  longings,  that 
he,  in  satisfying  them,  might  conjure  back  the  light  in  those  lamps 
of  Italy.  For,  true  hedonist  as  he  was,  Bellucci  was  at  times  quite 
as  ready  as  more  generous  men  to  brighten  his  own  way  by  the 
reflected  radiance  of  another’s  pleasure.  Like  a  certain  famous 
Florentine,  he  would  be  capable  on  occasion  of  extending  the  affection 
he  felt  for  himself  to  the  members  of  his  immediate  family. 

Coming  back  from  their  inspection  of  the  place,  they  sat  down  for 
a  while  on  a  bench  conveniently  placed  on  a  hillock  above  the 
Alpine  garden.  Madame  Paravicini  began  to  speak  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  wedding  and  of  her  gratification  that  that  great  light 
amongst  Roman  prelates.  Monsignor  Bertarelli,  would  be  in  St. 
Moritz  in  time  to  officiate.  Alicia,  during  the  discussion  of  these 
details,  got  up  and  gathered  several  sprays  of  heather,  which  she 
fastened  in  her  frock. 

Presently  Madame  Paravicini  glanced  over  her  shoulder. 

“  Where  is  Alicia?  I  never  knew  her  so  restless  as  she  is  to-day. 
Alicia!  ”  They  went  back  towards  the  Castle,  and  there  she  was, 
standing  under  the  nearest  of  the  great  arches,  looking  through  into 
the  Val  Bregaglia. 

It  flashed  over  Bellucci  that  her  interest  might  be,  after  all,  chiefly 
in  the  place  itself,  rather  than  the  land  it  looked  out  on — was  it  a 
pretty,  shy  little  compliment  to  her  future  husband — a  sign  of 
romantic  interest  in  his  family  and  associations? 

She  turned  round  as  she  heard  them  coming.  Her  face  dazzled 
him.  He  clean  forgot  his  own  dislike  of  the  place — forget  the 
difficulty  of  making  it  habitable  at  short  notice — forgot  everything 
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save  the  desire  to  prevent  the  new  light  from  leaving  the  passionless 
beauty  of  Alicia’s  face. 

“  Would  you  like  to  stay  here  for  a  few  weeks  after  we  are 
married?  ”  he  said. 

“Yes,”  she  answered. 

“  Then  we  will.” 

In  spite  of  the  interest  in  and  excitement  about  the  event,  partici¬ 
pated  in  hy  all  the  gay  world  at  St.  Moritz,  the  wedding  took  place 
very  quietly  on  the  day  arranged.  Admission  to  the  church  was 
to  be  obtained  by  card  only,  and  no  card  was  ever  more  difficult  to 
acquire. 

After  the  ceremony  and  the  signing  of  the  register,  Madame 
Paravicini  kissed  Alicia  and  parted  from  her  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  Church.  Standing  back  there  in  the  shadow,  she  watched 
Bellucci  lead  out  his  bride  through  a  dense  crowd  gathered  at  the 
door,  and  put  her  in  the  waiting  coach. 

Alicia’s  demeanour  struck  Bellucci  as  nothing  short’  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  He  had  seen  ladies  under  this  trying  ordeal  who  wept  and 
made  their  husbands  ridiculous,  ladies  who  giggled  nervously  and 
were  facetious  with  their  friends,  ladies  who  grew  red.  and  awkward, 
and  tripped  over  their  trains.  Alicia  passed  through  the  gaping 
crowd  as  though  she  walked  alone  in  a  wood,  noticing  the  people 
no  more  than  if  they  had  been  rows  of  trees,  yet  wholly  without 
hauteur,  without  the  air  of  realising  that  she  inflicted  any  slight 
on  her  few  acquaintances,  or  showed  any  singular  lack  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  bride’s  trepidation.  And  this  piece  of  flawless  perfection  was 
his  own !  The  hour  of  joy  had  struck.  Madame  Paravicini  had 
faded  into  the  Past.  He  w'as  alone  with  Alicia  and  the  future. 


(To  be  concluded.) 
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THE  COMING  CRISIS  IN  THE  PlTiLISHING  TRADE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — The  relations  of  authors  and  publishers,  and  the  methods 
by  which  books  are  placed  on  the  market,  are  associated  matters 
which  interest  a  large  section  of  the  public  unconnected  with  the 
activities  of  literary  production. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  once  prosperous  business  of 
publishing  has  passed  througli  stages  of  pressure  which,  if  un¬ 
relieved,  will  eventually  drive  men  who  have  made  it  their  calling  into 
other  and  more  profitable  fields  of  enterprise. 

The  individual  who  sinks  capital  in  a  branch  of  commerce  for  which 
he  has  been  trained,  and  which  he  pursues,  is  not  likely  to  command 
the  respect  of  those  w'ith  whom  he  deals  if  he  frequently  permits 
himself  to  be  cheated,  misled,  or  cajoled  into  making  bad  bargains. 
This,  to  an  extent,  is  the  position  of  many  publishers  at  present 
trading,  and  it  has  been  principally  brought  about  by  competition 
among  themselves :  the  struggle  between  literary  agents  to  obtain 
and  retain  good  clients,  the  increasing  demands  of  wholesale  book¬ 
sellers  and  circulating  librarians  for  better  terras,  and.  most  important 
of  all,  the  lack  of  a  properly  organised  Publishers’  Association,  which 
should  deal  with  all  matters  threatening  the  prosperity  of  the  trade 
it  represents. 

The  public  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  during  the  much- 
advertised  quarrel  between  the  Publishers’  Association  and  the  Times 
some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Association,  in  consequence  of 
a  previous  agreement  made  with  the  Times,  continued  to  supply  it 
with  all  the  books  required  for  its  library ;  while  other  members,  who 
did  not  provision  the  enemy,  took  every  possible  step  to  prevent 
the  Thnes  from  obtaining  their  publications  even  by  subterranean 
methods.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  these  leading  mendiers  who 
had  not  the  courage  to  break  their  agreement  derived  advantage 
from  the  sacrifice  and  loyalty  of  others,  and  in  such  circumstances  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  Publishers’  Association,  as  it  exists,  is 
practically  without  influence  or  power.  It  meets  at  languid  intervals, 
and  its  transactions  are  rarely  worth  recording. 

Everyone  interested  in  the  publishing  of  books  knows  that  the 
literary  agent  is  an  important  factor  in  the  negotiations  between 
author  and  publisher.  It  is  his  business  to  get  the  best  terms  he 
can  for  his  client,  the  author,  and  so  long  as  he  refrains  from 
making  inaccurate  assertions  about  the  sales  of  his  client’s  works 
one  cannot  do  more  than  question  the  soundness  of  his  methods. 
Unfortunately,  the  profession  of  literary  agency  has  been  invaded 
by  certain  individuals  who  are  not  in  the  least  scrupulous  about  the 
statements  they  make  regarding  authors’  sales,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
there  are  many  publishers  who  have  cause  to  regret  having  dealt 
with  them.  In  doing  business  with  such  agents  it  w'ould  be  wise  if 
publishers  insisted  on  them  placing  in  writing  the  figures  they 
verbally  quote,  so  that  in  the  event  of  the  information  proving  to 
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be  false  there  would  be  a  remedy.  If  an  agent  asks  for  a  specified 
sum  on  account  of  certain  royalties  on  a  book,  and  declines  on 
request  to  state  the  number  of  copies  sold  of  his  client’s  former 
works,  the  publisher,  as  a  rule,  need  have  no  hesitation  in  assuming 
that  if  he  accepts  the  hook  on  the  terms  quoted  and  desires  to  make 
the  profit  to  w'hich  he  is  entitled,  he  will  require  to  increase  the 
author’s  public. 

In  the  event  of  the  copyright  of  a  work  being  offered  for  sale,  1 
think  the  agent  is  justified  in  getting  as  good  a  price  as  he  can  for 
it ;  but  if  the  book  is  submitted  to  a  publisher  on  the  system  of 
paying  a  royalty  to  the  author  on  every  copy  sold,  and  if  the  parties 
who  make  the  contract  are  agreed  that  the  royalty  arranged  is  a 
fair  one,  then  the  author  should  not  receive  any  sum  above  the 
amount  of  royalties  actually  earned  by  the  sales.  For  the  purpose 
of  simple  illustration  :  if  4,000  copies  of  a  book  published  at  six 
shillings  are  sold,  and  it  is  arranged  that  the  author’s  royalty  is  to 
be  Is.  6d.  per  copy,  he  is  not  entitled  to  receive  more  than  .£300 
as  his  share  of  the  profit.  This,  however,  is  not  the  view  usually 
taken  by  the  author.  He  expects  his  agent  to  obtain  the  largest 
amount  he  can  on  account  of  royalties,  and  if  the  number  of  copies 
sold  is  less  than  the  number  on  which  royalties  have  been  advanced, 
the  author  does  not  return  to  the  publisher  the  sum  he  has  been 
overpaid  in  anticipation  of  sales.  He  is  legally  liable  to  do  so,  but 
the  publisher,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  does  not  even  ask  for  it. 
In  order  to  show  how  unfair  the  whole  thing  is,  I  will  give  two 
examples  taken  from  my  own  ledger.  In  the  autumn  of  last  year  1 
accepted  a  novel  by  a  popular  author,  for  which  I  paid  the  sum  of 
£300  in  advance,  and  on  account  of,  a  royalty  of  twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  nominal  selling  price,  which  was  six  shillings.  Twenty  per  cent, 
on  six  shillings  is  nearly  Is.  3d.  per  copy,  and  on  the  special  cheap 
Colonial  edition  which  is  usually  issued  of  a  novel  (for  what  good 
reason  I  do  not  know)  the  royalty  payable  in  this  case  was  31d.  per 
copy.  I  printed  5,000  copies  of  the  work,  and  of  this  number  I 
sold  2,802  of  the  six-shilling  edition,  and  1,750  of  the  cheap  Colonial 
edition.  Tt  cost  me  nearly  £230  to  produce  and  advertise  the  book, 
so  that  altogether  T  risked  about  £530.  My  profit,  without  dedxict- 
ing  office  expenses,  was  £44  16a.  lOd.,  while  the  author,  who  had 
no  financial  risk,  made  £300.  In  the  case  of  another  novelist,  whom 
I  paid  the  sum  of  £120  in  advance  of  a  tw^enty  per  cent,  royalty  on 
the  six-shilling  edition  of  his  book,  and  3d.  per  copy  on  the  cheap 
Colonial  edition,  I  printed  3.000  copies,  and  sold  1.379  of  the  six- 
shilling  edition,  and  1,000  of  the  Colonial  edition,  so  that  the  number 
unsold  was  621.  Tt  cost  me  £112  to  produce  the  edition  of  3,000 
copies,  and  I  spent  over  and  above  this  amount  £48  in  advertisement. 
My  profit  was  only  £1  17s.  8d.,  while  the  author  received  £120.  In 
proportion  to  the  sales  T  spent  too  much  money  in  advertising  the 
novel,  yet,  despite  this  fact,  the  author  sent  me  messages  through 
his  agent  to  inquire  if  I  had  really  issued  the  book,  as  none  of  his 
friends  had  seen  it  advertised  anywhere.  It  is  disappointing 
enough  for  a  publisher  to  find  that  he  has  spent  time  and  money  in 
bringing  out  a  work  which  is  profitless,  but  when  the  author  descends 
to  satire  of  this  description,  indignation  is  stronger  than  regret. 

When  a  book  is  not  a  success,  the  author  usually  considers  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  publisher.  The  manner  in  which  the  latter  has 
produced  the  work,  or  the  limited  or  ineffective  manner  in  wffiicb  it 
has  been  advertised,  are  the  causes  invariably  supposed.  Hardly 
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ever  does  the  author  believe  that  the  book  itself  has  failed  to  please 
the  public,  or  that  the  constituency  he  has  won  by  past  promise  or 
success  is  dwindling  in  consequence  of  his  producing  inferior  work 
at  too  rapid  a  rate. 

No  sooner  does  an  author,  and  particularly  a  novelist,  achieve  his 
first  success  than  he  is  the  recipient  of  letters  from  literary  agents, 
who  offer,  for  a  commission  of  ten  per  cent.,  to  arrange  his  future 
business  wdth  publishers  and  editors,  and  they  are  frequently  suc¬ 
cessful  in  obtaining  for  him  contracts  for  unwritten  books  which  are 
to  be  supplied  in  due  time.  This  secures  the  author  a  definite 
income  for  a  period,  but  it  is  a  thoroughly  bad  plan,  and  one  largely 
responsible  for  the  present  glut  of  pedestrian  work.  Out  of  all  the 
bewildering  number  of  six-shilling  novels  manufactured  by  busy 
writers,  with  brains  turned  into  machines,  how  few  are  remembered 
after  a  few  weeks’  career.  The  business  of  producing  at  specified 
intervals  a  certain  number  of  books,  containing  a  certain  number  of 
words,  is  bound  by  nature  of  the  stipulations  to  dull  the  qualities 
which  make  for  distinction  in  literature. 

While  authors  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  their  books  are 
advertised,  they  rarely  back  their  opinion  that  if  a  larger  amount  were 
spent  in  making  their  work  better  known  the  sales  would  be  con¬ 
siderably  increased.  They  do  not  offer  to  contribute  any  money  for 
the  purpose  or  to  reduce  their  royalties,  which  are  usually  too  high. 
They  frequently  refer  to  the  royalty  system  as  one  which  practically 
involves  a  partnership  with  the  publisher,  but  there  are  few  who 
do  not  endeavour  to  obtain  as  large  a  sum  on  account  of  royalties 
as  they  can ;  and  if  the  book  is  a  failure  they  do  not  offer  to  share 
the  loss,  which  is  the  essence  of  partnership,  or  even  to  return  to  the 
publisher  the  royalties  he  has  over-advanced. 

No !  the  publisher  in  the  eyes  of  the  majority  of  authors  is  an 
individual  to  whom  it  is  not  dishonourable  to  make  untruthful 
statements  about  the  number  of  copies  sold  of  their  books,  or  regard¬ 
ing  the  sums  they  have  received  for  former  works ;  and  wdien  they 
require  money  they  do  not  sometimes  hesitate  to  ask  a  publisher  to 
be  their  banker,  without  interest  or  security.  Never  has  there  been 
a  time  like  the  present  when  authors  have  been  more  placated,  and 
the  number  of  men  wdth  bogus  reputations,  suffering  in  consequence 
from  “  swelled  head,”  is  by  no  means  small.  The  principal  reason 
is  the  lack  of  unity  among  publishers.  If  they  would  only  see  the 
folly  of  being  so  extremely  and  childishly  j  alous  of  each  other,  and 
would  place  their  vital  interests  before  their  petty  feelings,  they 
would  be  able  to  cope  with  the  author,  who  is  now  reaping  the 
benefit  of  their  lack  of  co-operation. 

The  Publishers’  Association  should  wake  up  and  endeavour  to 
establish  an  intelligence  department  or  committee,  which  would  give 
members,  under  certain  conditions,  information  about  the  sales  of 
authors’  works.  Such  information  would  not,  of  course,  be  given 
to  a  publisher  who  was  obviously  endeavouring  to  take  aw’ay  an 
author  from  a  member  of  the  Association,  but  only  when  a  work  had 
been  declined  by  or  not  offered  to  the  author’s  previous  publisher. 
In  short,  when  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  was  being  haw’ked  to  the 
highest  bidder.  The  Association  should  endeavour  to  do  something 
to  regulate  royalty  percentages.  At  present  they  are  far  too  high. 
An  author  whose  circulation  does  not  exceed  5,000  copies  of  a  book 
published  at  six  shillings  should  not  receive  a  royalty  in  excess  of  Is. 
per  copy  (16^  per  cent.),  and  if  his  sales  are  less  than  10,000  copies 
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he  should  not  be  paid  more  than  20  per  cent,  royalty  (about  Is.  3d. 
per  copy).  Such  royalties  as  Is.  6d.  or  Is.  9d.  per  copy  should  only 
be  given  to  authors  for  whose  works  there  is  an  enormous  demand. 

Certain  circulating  libraries  buy  large  numbers  of  six-shilling  novels 
for  3s.  2d.  per  copy,  and  as  the  ordinary  novel  issued  at  this  price 
does  not  cost  less  than  Is.  3d.  to  produce  and  advertise,  the  pub- 
li.sher’s  profit,  when  the  author’s  royalty  is  25  per  cent.  (Is.  6d. 
per  copy),  is  only  5d.  per  copy,  which  is  unfairly  disproportionate. 
The  Publishers’  Association  should  deal  with  this  cutting  of  prices  to 
large  buyers,  for  it  is  difficult  for  the  individual  publisher  to  refuse 
an  order  on  special  terms  when  he  is  informed  that  others  have 
accepted  the  same  price  for  a  similar  volume  or  series.  It  is  most 
important  that  a  general  and  binding  agreement  should  be  arrived 
at  on  this  point,  otherwise  the  day  will  come  when  publishers  will 
be  compelled  to  sell  their  books  at  half-price,  or  even  less. 

I  should  also  like  to  see  the  literary  agents  come  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  between  themselves  not  to  be  parties  to  obtaining  sums  on  account 
of  royalties  which  they  know  can  only  leave  a  minute  profit  to  the 
publisher  or  involve  him  in  a  loss.  They  should  be  aware  of  the 
number  of  copies  sold  of  their  clients’  works,  and  it  is  surely  a 
serious  mistake  in  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  not  to  leave  the 
purchaser  a  living  profit.  When  a  dissatisfied  author  transfers  his 
work  from  one  agent  to  another  who  has  not  solicited  him  to  do  so, 
the  agents  should  exchange  frank  information  about  the  seceder  and 
his  sales.  Perhaps  the  premier  literary  agent,  whose  ability  and 
straight  dealing  have  won  for  him  the  position  he  occupies,  will  give 
this  suggestion  his  consideration  and  evolve  a  scheme  which  will 
assist  in  bringing  to  an  end  a  condition  of  things  approaching  a  crisis. 

Publishers  have  been  too  secret  in  their  dealings  with  authors, 
and  this  attitude  is  responsible  to  a  great  extent  for  the  situation 
which  has  arisen.  If  they  could  only  recognise  that  there  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  in  concealing  what  it  costs  to  produce  a  book  and  what 
the  profit  and  loss  have  been,  those  with  whom  they  enter  into 
agreements  would  be  less  suspicious  of  their  methods,  and  would 
probably  do  business  with  them  on  more  equitable  terms. 

It  should  be  optional  for  an  author  who  has  had  a  book  issued 
on  the  royalty  system  to  call  at  a  publisher’s  office  any  day  he  feels 
disposed,  and  ask  to  see  what  is  called  the  Sales  Total  Book.  It 
is  a  book  which  should  be  kept  up  to  date,  and  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  placed  in  the  way  of  an  author  examining  the  record  of 
his  sales.  He  has  a  right  to  know  how  his  book  is  selling,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  have  to  wait  till  the  half-yearly  account 
reaches  him  before  his  natural  curiosity  is  satisfied.  Had  there  been 
less  disinclination  in  the  past  to  give  authors  information  of  this 
character,  publishers,  I  think,  would  enjoy  a  better  reputation  than 
they  at  present  possess  in  the  public  mind. 

HvELErnn  N.^sn. 
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